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Securing Better College Teaching' 

Bf WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 

r~j— rnii I'Ri'M-.Ni' sittiaf'mn in t«jl!cgc teaching easily stated.. 

I On the tine hand, the demands a{3pear greater; mir 
civilisation grmvs ever more complex anti the resuhing 
problcmff marc serious; our cductitional institutions face a 
corrcsjnmdingly more serious (a.sk. But nifh the grc.ifcr de¬ 
mands, perhaps faecattsc of them, there is a growing feeling 
among both educators and citizens that tiie contribution of 
the liher.il art.s erdlcgc i» not wliat it shouhl he, that the 
college should re-examine itself and its work, It appears 
probable that, typically, what the college teaches is cither too 
soon forgotten or, if it remains, remains too much as inert 
information; that in cither case there results too little cither 
(»f active responsible citizenship or of a worthy reconstruction 
of personal life and living. 

Before going further, definite recognition .should be given 
for the help and inspiration received from Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones's hook lulucaiion ami World Traffi^dy,^ 
Iltnvever, he would be the first to recognize that he is not to 
be held accountable for any particular position I shall take. 

As to why the college result should thus disappoint, differ- 

‘An aildreii delivered at a conference on Coneulteilori an the Preparaiion of 
Cnilege Teftclieft, Nov. I, l')47, Lake Mohonk, N.Y. 

'Cambridge; Harvard Univeriity Pre«», IW. 

£ 
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ent people liavc different answers. One apparent fca^»n is 
that much college teaching fails to fonncct tl»c tjpical fslisdcnt 
effectively with the actual problems of life. A partial ex* 
planation of this particular failure is that too many in^riKlur^ 
have taken their graduate school cniphasis on rcseari h as fite 
dominating aim of college work; and tliis in sfMlc of liie 
obvious facts (1) that only a sm.'dl {jroportimi of rollegc 
students will ultimately go into research, and f2l that stt 
students, whatever else they do, need prctuiratirm for lAi/cn- 
ship and finer personal living. 

It may help at this point to quote a fcv.' comments from 
the current American Scholar” written hy college thTidais and 
professors; 

A college president; 

Wliatcver Us shortcomings, the GI progr.un has saitdnned fsighrr 
education in this coutitry to the scrutiny oi a none than iPMailv osasnre 
group of students, drawn from an unusually wide vaiiety «S 
grounds !md experience, This has already rrsulsrd in arj apprrtiaWr r(»c 
in standards, and only undue ohsiinacy on dir part id mo u!i!vpj«jtirs 
will keep it from having a .salutary effect iin ihc curriciilmii. I V. '5#d. | 

Chancellor of a university: 

There is ample evidence to support die chargr th.ir io'-unifsnn h in* 
adeqviate, and that both teaching mctiuids and emusrs id study asr so 
need of renovation and reform. [P. 4S0.] 

Dean of a college of arts and .sciences; 

The sensitive and thoughtful veteran came inn uf tlir w.sr deeply 
disturbed by the frightful organized destruttiim in wbkli he bad !rra 
participating. He evas not ijuitc sure at the time that it made m'hm'. 
Since his discharge, he has come more and more to wornlrr if civilizasinn 
isn’t on the road to final catastrophe. He knmsfs that if tlisi is %u Iw 
avoided, the future course of civilization must have cmwcimis mmal ili.. 
rection. Rightly or wrongly, he expected w find this direvdmt rlrady 
indicated in higher education. [Pp. 480-81,1 

"'The REAniiR RurUKs: Is Tliii EtiueaiUifi?'* Xifiiiliif, XV4 

tiimn IW), +77-88, This scainn of Iciicrs (o tlie etlimr cotuains «* 

the Amecienn Scholar Ftinim on "Is This Eduealitin?" /imerkm Sfhsitur, XVI 
(Summer 19+7), 3+2-S2. 
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Securing Belter College Teaching 

An editorial heading supplied by the maga'/Jnc: 

Needed—a Rc-cducation of Teachers, [P. 483* j 

An associate professor: 

What is needed is a re-education of our icachcrs. Unless teacher* can 
present values with facts, no amount of istdated study in value suh|ccti 
will suffice to give mc,aning to disparate facts in various fields. In the 
broadest sense, all teachers instruct in the humanities, for what meaning 
has any subject matter until it is related to liuinan problems? When 
teachers realize they are teaching men to be free, not teaching them to 
be physicians, lawyers or business men as the primary objective, vve can 
look for the meaningless character of contemporary education to give 
way to a more coherent pattern. Until teachers become educators of 
the vvhtdc man, and not primarily chemists, wudologists or psychologists, 
we caniKit hope that sttulents will be introduced to the basic ideas and 
ideals of the race—which are meaningless until they hecome the pricelcsi 
personal possessions of the individual, [P. 484.] 

We are thus led to ask why college teachers so often fail 
either to get the more inclusive aim of the college or to teach 
more effectively. One answer is that at no point in the prepa¬ 
ration of the typical instrtictor has there been any direct atten* 
ttem given to the problem of college teaching. At presentj 
practically tlic only source of college teachers is the graduate 
schools of our universities. But the present graduate schools, 
it appears, prepare only for rcscarcli. In no graduate school, 
so far as I know, is any conscious effort made to prepare for 
teaching as such. No advanced teachers college, again so far 
as I know, is now preparing teachers specifically for college 
teaching: and even if they arc, it appears doubtful that the 
typical liberal arts college would take their product. Research 
tiien is the main, if not sole, present preparation for college 
teaching, and rescardi alone, is no adetjuate preparation for 
the kind of teaching that seems urgently needed. 

Another reason for slighting the problem of tcadung is that 
promotion now depends almost exclusively on publishing, 
which in its turn presumably depends on research. The ac¬ 
crediting agencies tend to support this emphasis on research. 
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should,, as suggested, make «|p a very dthniie arnl t-cry c»' 
scious part of college education. 

The main aim of such an education should !'r dm !*Mdt4sn-j 
of inclusive character-—informed, intelHgerjt, rf{pi.|jvr 
acter—so that high-quality conduct in individiwl >js‘l 'i"i8ai 
life will result. Specifically, we wish wlit(!f"<i«nir I'rrvuMlf)’ - 
maladjustment can ruin all else; bodily IhmUIs, ‘Arlhdr^fi^ij'rd 
and properly informed intelligence, character tor brhavior, 
habits and skills, attitudes, conecpirona, ideals .ind ’itandaird’S 
(joined suitably to attitudes and habits and *kills|, moral 


ginning philosophy of life (breadth of view, iochwi 
acting on thinking). 

General education thus accepts responsibility for i 
person in all the common areas of life—resportii 
building a character and personality that will act on 
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■will think wisely (and has the basis for so thinking), will act 
responsibly op to one's best thinking. 

How shall general education be taught? First of all, the 
character and personality thus sought are learned (granted, 
of course, suflident native cndowitieiit). And each item in 
such a heliaving character has to be learned by behaving that 
way. If an idea is to be learned, that idea is learned by think¬ 
ing that way in a situation which calls for it. If an attitude is 
to be learned, that attitude is learned by feeling that way in a 
situation which calls for that feeling. If a liabit or skill is to 
be learned, it is learned by behaving consistently that way when 
the time comes. 

Two other common kinds or types of education stand in 
contr-ast with the general education just sketched and its in¬ 
clusive character-building learning. 

One kind of education is some two thousand years old: the 
acquisition of knowledge, that and that only. (Since this 
originated at Alexandria, we may call it the Alexandrian out¬ 
look.) This reduces man to mind, and mind largely to mem¬ 
ory. It assumes that those who know wilt act accordingly-—a 
supposition contrary to reliable expectation. 

The otlier education is, as previously disemssed, for research. 
This became dominant especially in the German universities 
during the early nineteenth century. It first became prominent 
in this country with the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876, 

As matters now stand, our colleges (and to a great extent 
our secondary schools) operate largely on the Alexandrian 
basis, not of character building, but of the all but exclusive 
acquisition of knowledge- Our graduate schools, on their 
part, demand the Alexandrian type of knowledge for their 
entrants, hut they themselves operate almost exclusively on 
the basis of research. There is thus no place where college 
teachers are consciously prepared for general education 
teaching. 

To change the present college tradition three things seem 
nccc-ssary: (I) A reasonable proportion of teachers must be 
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first such new graduate sthool should tse ..it #ssc e*f 

the very highest universities. 

Otherwise, it will have neiihi’r ^nffidrJS! j*<5s,rs,. js..; 3 >.|f. 

quate libraries, nnr suit able alfiliatril tractong 

3. It would seem wise, at the first, to limit llir nwiiihrr to .l»e 
admitted and choose these lor promisstig fitHc%%. 

Howard i\Iuinford Jones suggrs!^ a l*rgfW) 5 Siu hw.'! ''i' * 
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working in colleges. 
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4. Tlic cr>ur,ic «f study, It would seem, should include 

a) .Adequate knowledge content to give llic needed breadth 
of view and approved standing. 

Much of this will lie given, onrlrr new schwii approval, in site 
relatft! rvisiing grailuate scIiikcI, 
h) Adef|uale cducatitHial insight 

(1) to clarify the new college alms to he sought. 

Thi', WMiiUi include ,t proper philo-sophy of education 
wnir lamCrptirirt of the learning iu'r«:e.is. 

(2) to give knowledge of suitable teaching methods, 
i ) Some critical observation of good teacliiiig procedures; 

and some actual practice in teaching. 
d) buflicient community contacts on the part of the students 
to prepare tliem for taking their students in turn into 
apiwopriate community wtirk, 

5. I’hf dean of this new .school is the crucial factor to deter¬ 
mine its success tir failure. 

a) Uc .should have good standing among college and uni¬ 
versity people. 

b) ile must be firmly and intelligently committed to the 
philosophy of this new type of graduate scliool; for as 
is llie bead, .so eventually is the .school. 

f». 'FIh' stall instructors of this new school must 

it) Be tominitted Co the philosophy of tliis new outlook. 
h) Must have adequate sdtolarshi|» in compari,son with 
tlic .staff of the older type of graduate school. 

(•) Must have adequate teaching skill and ability to exem¬ 
plify the new phihisophy. 




The Graduate Schools and the 
Education of ^Golleg:e Teachers^ 

By THEODORE C. BI,EGE>; 

G raduate scmckh.s in the past, like Hflier imit» m oaf 
- educational structure, have indul'.|t:d m\id% aiisl loo 
often in the gawe of shifting rrsporswlwlitv to aiilir* 
cedent levels. Time, numlicrs of student*, ami }|« prcMurc ni 
unmet or ill-met needs now confront gratiiiatc. ctlufaiion wiili 
problems that cannot ami should not hr shuntrd along tl»f 
familiar buck-passing line that leads ultimately So the kimler* 
garten, preschool, and home. 

Two decades ago Dean Guy .Stanton h’ord furciidd ivIki! wait 
coming. I”3c had the “college and its leadership,*' fir Jiaid. “on 
the meridian,” but he. added that d;wn -was appearinu ‘“in tlw 
longitude of the graduate school dean.*' ^ I Ic had anal*, /rsi ifir 
problem of wliat the graduate schm*! cispccicd of thr 
but the time would come, he said, when the grow th of gradoaK 
schools would force them "into the full figlst," .ind tisen ii 
would be only fair to liavc some ctdlcge leader tell the gradw* 
ate Schools what was expected of them. Wlwn that time tame, 
the college leader would have the ''!ulvant,rges of a p.tt}5»»|«g«t 
in making a post-mortem examination,'* for, said the prH|*|icl, 
“he can tell us what is tlie matter with the dead crcaiures w r 
have been turning into college teachers." 

I do not profess to be that antidp.ated colirge leader, Ih« I 
have no doubt that the day of full light has tome or tliat 
therapy is needed. The chief troiihle with dead crcalisrc* is 
that they arc dead, hut it is time, if not to dissect corpses, at 
least to consider some educational penkillins that miglit help 
to restore vitality to ailing p.aticnts. 

The problem of the graduate training of college tftsrhrw i« 

^An adtircss delivered before a joliii meeting tif (he tHvi»irtn cj A(« «h 4 
SciciiccH and (he Council on Graduaie Work of i),e A«rtei 5 ,iirtss of L«Bd Otars* 
Colleges and Universities, Novernhser U, t9d7, Washingion. li t*. 

Guy Stanton Foril, Orf and Off (Minneit|(«jli*, JsJin!).; Urtiscikiifp of 

Minnesota Press, 1938), p. 32fl. 
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immediately pertinent because more than half of America’s 
Ph.D.’s go into teaching. It is critical because we art* in tlic 
midst of a east expansion of post-high-school education and 
even now confront a shortage estimated at ten thousand or 
more staff members in American colleges and vmivcTsitie§. It 
is the more urgent because, tni the one hand, what we do in this 
field reaches out in innuence, directly or indirectly, to nearly 
tiic entire people and culture we serve, and, on the otiicr, it 
is the point at W’hich graduate education is most sharply under 
fire. It is a good point of departure for a discussion of gradu¬ 
ate problems because its implications for liighcr Cilucation arc 
far reaching, touching the fundamentals not only of what we 
are doing traditionally but also of reforms and proposed re¬ 
forms. Finally, it is a domain where the road to improvement 
involves, among other things, close ctiopcraiion with the arts 
.schools, 

What is the diagnosis of our preseru illness? Primarily, I 
think, that too many of our products are lacking in breadth of 
training, arc spcciali/eil at tin* expense of wide, iiutnane under¬ 
standing, and are defurent in integrating their siiecialii'atiofi 
with related and supporting fields and with the larger domains 
of knowledge and uiuicrstamling that make up the universe. 
Moreover, it is saiii that tem many (»f our students who go to 
the top level of education arc largely fir even completely lacking 
in profe.ssional jircparation for their tasks ami responsibilities 
as tcacliers of young people in junior colleges, four-year arts 
coIkgc.s, and universities. It is further charged th.it too often 
they are ilbadjusted socially, poorly conditioned for the highly 
important business of living effectively in constant contact with 
other people. They arc trained, it is said, for specialized re¬ 
search, and yet, as Dean R, G, D. Richardson of Brown Uni¬ 
versity has pointtal out, only a minority of the Ph.D.’s go on 
to other piihlication after their tlic.sc8. Relatively few con¬ 
tribute in a .scholarly way, hcvorul tlicir dissertations, save-—- 
and the saving is important-—a.s teachers in the classroom. 

Much older, hut not unrelated to some of these criticisms, is 
that touching the speaking and writing ability of our graduate 
.school products. Dean Ford, many years ago, called attention 
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to the fact that no sckmht lio the ersl^vhik gr 4 s.!inU' -if. 

rive at tla- tolicgc whctc they arc t« teach than :i«-, ,\?f 5 ’,hc» 1 
with the need of being aWc ta talk ’‘<kaf"h. jra-idv. .urthti- 
lately.”* Too often "their spoken wortk nioHi;,. i And 
maimeii on tlicir side of tSic desk." and llior dor-- not 

reach “the kittle line, where mind meets romd." I Ir.mhr.b^ <»f 
critics has*c voiced the sinportanre «}' iniprinir.^: »•■>- hlv of 
the speaking, writing, and reading ui oisr grad-a.i'-cv Ih tnjai 
writing, as Philip Gucdalla tmee rcinarheil tts iocioi-.ji',-, V 
!ish, is too often, not a style, hut an imluvtna! d-ss .5 w. kudw- 
ate students and, imhappily, even matute siholH'i'. jom oitm 
identify simisliiscation ami clarstv of vtvk wsPs ?»; ,j. 

lion of thought. 

This diagnosis, svhieli 1 fear sounds like an indicUiifM. cwilil 
be carried further, but these, I susjjcct, arc litr sardmai p*«n!s. 
Doubtless same would protest or modify these tri sickms. Some 
would say, and correctly, lltat immy of our Kr.i4«atcs £« di<- 
rectly into specialized research, m»t into tcadiina, that we* art 
living in a speciali/cd world hcotming swirc sfscciali/nl, that 
high specialization is tasscntial if we are In meet our grave re¬ 
search tasks well, and that we not; only rannot fail in ih*«e 
tasks but also must move on a new scale to meri tliem. Some 
would point out that, notwithstanding diiliculiiei anti uiwrt* 
comings, a surprisingly large number of our gracluascs d«» Iw- 
come effective college teachers, greming In ptnver'—^antl tliat, 
too, is true, Some might properly m,iinta«n tiiat in what I'lrnesl 
V. I-It)lli,s, of the U. 8 . Oflicc of lulucation. calls "sporadic 
grass roots efforts," graduate scliools thrmit'lmttl tlie ctnmiry 
are changing the picture for the better.* Yet others migfit sug* 
gest that tlie colleges themselves, wdicn they receive nur jirntl- 
ucts fresh from the commencement platforms, might give >wj« 
aid than they do, by conference, supervision, and even w-ork- 
shops of higher education, to novices grappling with their 
initial experience as college teachers. 

Notwithstanding these and otlier reservations, and discount-* 

*Ib!(l„ p, 314, 

' Erntat V, Hnllis, Tnwnrtl !mf>rm-ing Pfi.n, Prof/ramt tW’asIttinKn’ii-’Aweri* 
can Council on Education, 19+5), 
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ing overstatement by critics, the c^fidente, I believe, p«vsji!» 
plainly and convincingly to an urgent need for thr Jirtic; p; r . 
ration of college teachers. Ideas may difier as tr» rljr rft'ritA-r. 
ness of methods now under way or in prospect for 
need, but its actuality cannot be denied. 

There is no one and easy solution tc# the proWem a** a 
but I believe there are many avenues of approach to wstu o]-* 
portunity for cooperatiou between gratlmsle scfiCHils ainl tim 
arts schools, as well as all the other schtnils thal come williin 
the compass of graduate interest and concern. 

One of these avenues is the forte and spread of the nn»ve« 
ment toward general etlucatioii at the un»k!‘g!,iila,iic level. 
This at once accenituates tiie nec»i for broadly trained ftMtlirrs 
and proi'nise.s for emerging gr.idu.i5e ssudents .tn rns-jdird b.itk" 
grcumcl of education. I-or gei-u:r.ii educ.uous is Sindsni', '.rs Masne* 
one has saiil, “new \v.iys to m.ike tite Wjsdom »:<! Ir,ni4 
the knowledge o! the arts as well as the Si3r5}*fs. Sniii, 
and living in our time.” It is jmrsusng knowledge, ho| fur sSs 
own sake, but, in the wortis of Dean U. McCiumrlh m osdrr 
to advance toward the goal of ‘diving .as mrn emd cni/fun in a 
free society." Inevitably it is ejiipfs.isj/ing s?h:?,«I .iw.irrnrs*, 
modern relevance, luim;'.n orientation, and mscrnatsojial iimics« 
standing. It is bolh a cli.dh-ngc and an opjnnturoic- to g!rad«.ssr 
education and is by no means alien So a growing inlrrdcpafl* 
mentalusm iti the present-day concepts of stscfi edin;ai5«n, a 
theme to which I shall return. 

Another ayiproach to tnir m.iny-faccicd }ir<ilde?« is early se¬ 
lection aiul coimsding. Merc the arts scfsools and gradmilr 
schools, joining in a common cause, can d«» much, fine of the 
most potent of all educational ft*rces ss eJitsoiragemcfit, lust 
unless the iilcntiiication of prtnnising talejit comrs firsl. l|js< 
force has little meaning. A prim-ary proldem, fisrrclorc, is 
that of curly iticruitication, eouplrd witli ttse cat.dyvi of en- 
couragement. 

Recently 1 aitemicd a conferetsre on jicrsowu-i work in vdiitls 
someone pointCil out ihsit the marke„l weirk. ip 

one institution lay nut so much in tin- parskidar ways, tecli- 
niques, and tests that were tleviscd as in the gradmil winning of 
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a wlitilc factillT l«> .a of ihr jssporSant'- o; • «nin- 

iciifig. ii iikIi 3 caf3 fcacii nu? ?« laiulsir^ t\fs\ KfSf, 

*'c sliail !«;• in a ilfalrgH: |i«»»r!Oi-} ?o mrtt mwfc cfifif,.*-!'* I'i ,in 
he re! of ore the proycit}i al' Silcnishi'afsofi .an*! rnsoor^gesnrjs!. 
When afiplktl i« the rctruifing f*i pr«*|»f<i3v«' Sra.lxt?!, 

{hi* prolsIsiTi mean*. I hasten fa mm.h in^rr {)}r 
rcccignitiwj t»i’ iii|*ls A% Dr. IImiIj I'. { .kr?! ''h4% 

satJ in a rcceaf ailstlr. *r fwahl «"ci| fake m'*** a,towns aino 
Il■ca,|}!l lialijl.f, £<mimw!iicasi«t» eiiwfanja! %ishdii\\ I’SircaJsli 
of rccrc3ti«n.tl jaslitipajipjj, .anJ *}mctsl%‘ ni -jssSrictS M |*co|ik 
and tlicir proWenM.’' 

Since I have spoken of rsianurageincnf as aj? rJufalinnal 
casaifst, kf me recall a jpiief s5?s|«irv ifiat I carricil wn a 9cw 
years ago In, my own faculsy. In a prriiiMl «:if f«,ri or three 
rm:>nihs 1 contrivcil, tn"cr the lundKm laldc, f« tnk rad? of 
twcfify'lis'c mentbers of liic farwlsy llsr same *|sic»'liwn'■' 'diow 
did yt'>u happen to go into the held of srathinj? and rc«rar<li 
that ytsu are ini'" I am not nnicl? given to hwl I re* 

mcinber that twenty-fijrcc nansrd ratls a thlirrrni sc‘ai|sr?'’'“~"4nil 
I may add that nnl a few najjjrd wnilergradnafe trarlserv-'—'and 
then said, witij variations, "He aresned to think ihas I snighi 
amount to something. He seemed in fiavr ■cujijj.tlrjK'c ii> rned* 
Tapping the future college teacher on the vlioijhlrr as early 
as possible is, I think, fund3mcrn.al: and I .ilso iliink fisa? «iur 
prtjblcm is to enlist not alone t!jc esperts its coMnsflifOr?. fort the 
whole faculty in tlie enterprise. This means more than vingbrig 
out talent—it also means counseling and directiem at a critical 
time. Not a few universities arc alre,tdy engagesi in fl»i« kind 
of hunt for teaching talent, and some arc living fdl(nv4ii|ri to 
Implement personal encouragement. A case in pniot if tfw 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships at Princetmi, nfierril by ffivita- 
tion only, in a deliberate attempt to recruit liiglily promi^iing 
talent for the profession of college te,ach(iig. 

Yet another avenue of approach Is to be found in tlie broad- 
ening of graduate programs and the infrotiuttian in many uni* 
versitles of interdepartmental patterns of sturly kuiling to 

^ "Ruth E. Eckert. "A New Design for the Traiiung nf Jm- 

lor Colltije Journal, XVIII (Sept. 1947), 2S-3J. 
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graduate degrees. .Many do not yet realii«,e that something ap¬ 
proaching a revolution in graduate study is quietly iinrlcr way. 
It was given impetus when some of our univ'crsitics established 
the nonthesis plan for the master’s degree, departing from the 
traditional major-riiinor pattern, and setting up instead a lick! 
of concentration with several related fields. This wan .t con¬ 
sidered bid for breadth. At Minnesota it was originally sup¬ 
posed that the plan would lie selected, for the most part, Ity 
those who intended to go only to the master’s level. .'\s it is 
working out, not a few of our most promising student.^ aiming 
at the doctoral level select this plan in order to give thcmiclves 
a broader base for their later specialization. 

Perhaps equally Important among the newer graduate tremb 
are the interdepartmental programs that arc appearing in 
graduate schools across the land, though flic puhlishctl bulk** 
tins do not yet reveal their full extent. I have in miml the 
Piuropean and world area studies, whicli try to bring tSie total 
re.sourccs of a university to hear upon the untierstanding of a 
given area, cutting across traditional dcpiartmcntal lines, I am 
thinking also of the .American studies programs, which at Min¬ 
nesota, for exanqile, may he carried to the doctoral level, 
drawing upon the riclic.s of hi.story, literature, philosophy, 
anthropology, economics, the fine arts, political science, soci¬ 
ology, ami yet other fields. I call attention also to new pro¬ 
grams in science, an example of wliich, from sny own university, 
is the cancer biology program, the first of it.s kind in America. 
This not only sets up interdepartmental bridges but also is 
intcr.stitial“-in the sense that it regards the areas lying between 
future research. 

Some critic of American studies interpreted these programs 
as a nationalistic offsliout of the war. This interpretation 
mi.ssed the central point, the barn on the landscape—-a con¬ 
sciousness on our part, certainly forwarded by the war, of the 
inadequacies of the old-time specialization. Many of us saw 
the,sc inadequacies at first hand. Personally, I saw them in 
relation to the G.I, Roundmble series of the Army, an enter¬ 
prise in wliich wc combed the country for writers who had 
breadth of knowledge and understanding, who knew not only 
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tisc iiolitics or caMsomjc* »! a given atra Iml shn flic intn|- 
in!,cgf;itc<i faclorv «l %misl 3<n| fcljgsoav hif asul tU"r«g3*i, of 
liisitory ami ami h-al*sf* m ihc'tu .n,; »<' tljf 

past brnugiit !«■ l-icar upun Jhc prevrn?. 'I hv 5}e.ii|9 1 % nni, iljf 
critic alkgal, wifh isatsonalivsn. it iv wsih gerwia’i r^UKAtbot;. 

It is witli the. rsccTil, strgent in liw %vail*.l teilsv. «sss hrunging t>» 
hear upon our iirolilcniv a more taihwhc iimkfstanihttg ilsan 
mir neat an!,! s-ymmcirkal the icrtilnl jm prolwcf. 

We shoukl not forget that a3»»ng-*i4c titr Awrrjcan sitichcs |»re> 
grams, ancgetJly nationaljfisif. stj.fs*! she insernasitsful arr-t j'lrw- 
granw, which reach rwi to all fnasikintl. 

In such programs I see preonise of greater hrradlli #«»r col¬ 
lege teachers of the fistsiire. When, in 1946 at Prsncrtofu l,'’jsi, 
versity, I slcscrihed before a grmsp of graiinalr srlionl skatii 
the intcrdeparimcntal programs oj whiib I Iia4 knowicilgc, I 
was amazed to learn, in the disnjssinn that shdlowed. Ii*«v many 
and various arc the infersiisciplinarv prograssw }v«w sanc¬ 
tioned eltlicr on an estahlislied m on an evgrrijnenial b.,«rt 
in American graduate education, h would hr cnlsgiilejiifig t« 
bring together a full picture of what is hesstg done M««‘ in this 
field. Tile evidence seems to indicate dial eve are hu'sng dosvn 
our departmental pistols«~»-an omen of goiol import to ihr train¬ 
ing of college teachers. 

In the field of what Mr. Hollis calls “in-service grati-WJife 
education,” worksiiop.s in higher tiluc.tiiorJ represent anoilier 
approach to the problem of coHcge icadting. litry h.tve al¬ 
ready been tested by experiment and drvciojjmrrn. Mioriwola 
embarked upon such a work.shop In !94tl, and after a first-year 
trial leagued itself with tlic Nortit Cenlr.i! Assodatinn, tvlikh 
has sponsored workshops since 1941 both at Minnesota and 
at Chicago. Michigan. Northwestern, Stanford. ColMmlna. 
and other universities have also contluctcd such Rumnirr pro- 
gram.s. 

The typical picture at Minnesot.! is tliis; Reprcfentativc 
faculty men and women from colleges in some twcotv states 
come together, under competent leadership, to study coninTOfi 
problems, for graduate credit if they wish, though most of 
the students are postdoctoral. These problems naruralty in- 
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elude college teaching, with seminars on college initriiciion 
and curricular problems, studies of personnel ps'cifiranii, cstra* 
curricular student activities, and the otijcclivcs of liberal ctlu- 
cation today. The typical membership rcpTesc-nti, I tliififc, 
nearly every departmental interest, but is most notalile for in 
representation of strategic spots in the collci'cs, wnh 4% the 
cliainncn of faculty committees engaged in the study «f sprtTd 
problems of college teaching. I have seen (hrsr worktljop** ai 
close range and have parlidpated in a few of llicm, as have 
many of my colleagues, and 1 believe that they arc jiroving of 
value to the colleges tliey touch and are also making an impact 
upon thinking in graduate faculty circles. 

Among the many avenues of approach to tlit’ common pmlo 
Icm, we sliouUl not neglect the fundamentai niatler of con¬ 
tinued .study of criteria for (be appointment and pronioUtwi 
of faculty members. Many universities liavc atiemptcd the 
dillicult ta.sk of ddtning or marking out suclt rrilcri;?. iiicliidsri;' 
Harvard, California, Michigan, and Ohio btate; .and at Min. 
iiesota one of our senate committees lias been engaged for 
more than a year in a fresh ap()roach to it. It would be naive 
not to recogni/e that many factors luher than teaching aficet 
both appoiiuincnt and |>roMiotion, but I note an jiH'!T.Ming tcficf* 
ency to eniphasi/.f teaching ability. California lists it first 
among its criteria, with the following clalwraikw: "I’ciTcptiort 
and emphasi.s of imtmrtant general object!ve.s, command of suli- 
jeet, spirit and skill in conduct of wtirk, lievclopment of tech* 
riitiucs' appropriate! to tlie nature of tlie subject, the level of 
instruction, and tfie number of students, relations with stu¬ 
dents"; ami Ohio State University, in a list of eleven criteria 
leads off with “tcadiing ability" and ampliltea this as the 
“capacity to excite interest and evoke response in stutients, to 
broaden their outlook, to impart knowledge, to sec ami convey 
relationships, and encourage the faculty of criticism." 

If graduate schools .arc to mmlify signilicantly tlicir prac¬ 
tices in the training of college tcaeher.s, they need the results 
of wide inquiry on this fundamental point—not only formula* 
ti(m.s of criteria hut also the development of methods of ob¬ 
jective measurement of teaching ability. This problem is all- 
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univei-ftiiy so scojsc, hn* trriaimlv flic can niake a 

cc^ntfc^n cc>* 

opcraic in nwny wai^, asR«s?g (i!ttcr#.l«' J«»5l»»»'iifiji; ^hc csampic 
of 0«c.i|>fi, wIhcIi h reading f*ii? t« *wji iii.D.'s. rngaged 
in college Scacldisg ;<i well as Jo tisesr cmfl»>'cri isi afi rllort 
to evaiuaic file «nivcrsiJy‘% uajnmg ni terms »»} latcT tlajssroom 
inn-formance. f Jur Isnd-nrg* iti af.ftasssiig coliegc fcaciiisig 
shcndii have s«:»mc hearing tqnm vnir sr|t'cif«ii »cj' lirrsoflii for 
training w he cnilcgc tcaclscrs .uid. I itjunk also, upon the 
character i»f that trastiing. 

The chairman of thr Ficwdcsu’s ttnnmissifMi »ifl Ilngiier 
liducatioii, I'd Zook, isas rrcrjitlv described, in addi- 

tion to over-all subject-mastery mt the part of cadlcgc teach¬ 
ers, a half-CIOs',en criteria for apprstising their qHalihcations 
and work.” fie has asked that they have some knowledge of the 
psycliologicat in.akc-up of sludetus, know tisc stHscly of svhich 
we all 'are a part, *'pcrs0naH/c" their itistruciinn, have "posh 
live character,*' have some understanding of thr pnddcins and 
objectives of bigfier eikication. ami deinotjstratc their capacity 
to grtnv. Tlic productitm of coHcgc tcaclurrs of such stamp, 
he believes, is one of the major prohlcjns <»f American edu¬ 
cation today, 

Though many needs confront us, the jiiost pressing, in rny 
judgment, is for careful studies hy .all graduate faculties of 
way.s of improving their Ph.D. programs for the preparation 
of college teachers, coupled with over-all siirvcys of esperi* 
mentation now under way and of new plans propt«edd Such 
studies certainly call for cooperation with arts colleges, many 
members of whose faculties, in the universities, are in fact 

'George F, Zgok, "Froblcm# Facing Higher E«Kic.iiitni,'* ailtirrssi dc!ivcrc»l 
November 10, 1H7, before (he A».'tcH;iaii«n ol I.anil-tiraitu fnlkgc* iiml Uni- 
vcisiticB. 

’The Report of the President'a Cpnimiasieih on tligher Kitucan'oit, tiol hvhilihl* 
when thia atklresa was prepare!, tkrlnrea that llie ''gratUiiiie-whm)l prngram j» 
Berioualy iniulequotc" in [lie trniniiig of college icachers. "It* single-inrmtetl 
emphasia on the rcaearcli tradUion and ita [uirpoae nf forcing ail ii« siinleni* into 
the mnitl of narrow specialism do not produce college leacher* of the bind we 
urgently need." Eslahl'nhin^ the Gaalt, "Higher Educalion f«»r American De¬ 
mocracy," Vol, I (Washington; Ciovernment Printing OHicc, 19-17), p, '49. 
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normally part of the graduate faculties, 'lliey als«i tall f«rr 
the contimied cooperation of national and regional aistxia. 
tions of many kinds and for conferences that msll hung llic 
best thought of college teachers and adminsstr-nors t« htm 
upon the question. I'liere is much truth in I3r., JickerS’s 
ment that graduate faculties now “have an unparalleled npimr- 
tunity to improve tlic pattern of American cduralnut 
through It, the whole level of our civic and cultural lifr." 

It would not be wnsc to overlook what has heett or 3 % l»e»«g 
done, either at the “grass roots level" or at more larcficj 
heights. We need to take advantage of what varknis natirujal 
and regional associations arc doing and also to know aintiji 
forward-looking experimentation everywhere, llic New Kng- 
land Conference on Graduate Mducatiou, for e’>*a!nj4r, ha* 
looked realistically, in one of its reports, <»n tlu' syslrm of 
graduate tcaciting ussistatuships, a system imiih ii«» opm t« 
the charge of exploitation of cheap labor, t hir Nrw h 
friends believe and recommend that tlie system sljojshi rjis- 
phasixe training In teaching, svilh planning ami siifscrviviot} 
designed to achieve for the assistant the maviimim v.tlijr from 
his experience. 'Flic Commission on 're.rclirr 1'dsjrafi»m ap¬ 
pointed by the American Council on Mduration |}.w given ns, 
from the liaiul of Mr. Hollis, a thougln-prov**liing rrpnrf on 
Ph.D. programs,*' which has nut yet received Jr«m gr.«4sair 
educational association or teaching faculties the atu-niion it 
deserves. Tlic Commission on Liberal Lducatitm of the A#- 
sociation of American Colleges and Universities is engaged, 
witli wide cooperation, in studying the proidem of a prefier 
flow of good college teachers. The North Central Associaiion 
has made availalde a carefully wrought brochure on Better 
Colitises—Belter Tiunhcrs hy Kussell Cooper and colbbufa- 
tors from twenty-eight colleges."' 

Various universities, including Chicago ami PriiUTfon, are 

* Hekprt, lift, (it. 

* Mtillisi, Ilf, eii. 

Ru!^sell Xf. C ooppr, Bttitr Culltiffd—^Hiellrt NVuth CtsiUnt 

(ion of Collc/^cfl and Set'oridary SehooU, Coitiviiiuer 00 of 

School Teachers (New York; Macmillari Co., VHb). 
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offering fcllowshsps designed ipecifically for siudcms wfso 
seem to liave. -unusual premise tVoMi flic point of view of fu¬ 
ture college teaching careers. R-ochcaler has announced one 
Ph.D. program~~in history, not in educatinn—-lliat gives a 
large place to developing competence in teaching, lakes that fac¬ 
tor into account in asscssitig the student's work tor titc degree, 
and even announces that a stiukiit who docs not reveal "posi¬ 
tive ability from the teaching point of view" may nm protceil 
toward the degree. K-ot a few unis'crsitics are experimenting 
with new programs or considering modifkations of tr.iditional 
programs for the preparation of college teachers, atsd many, 
as 1 have indicated, have set up summer programs centered 
upon the problem of improving college teacliing, working, not 
primarily with graduate students, but svitis college teachers 
already on the job—coming to the aid of tiiat liberal .trts col¬ 
lege president who said to Mr. Hollis, "Those of us who arc 
trying to do the general education job on the undergraduate 
level are handicapped by the fact that we have pratlically to 
train our Ph.D.'s for the work. We cannot Jind them already 
trained in the graduate schools." 

Probably there arc many other avenues of approach that 
I have not touclied upon, but I have said enough to make it 
clear that the problem 1 have posed can be and Is being attacked 
from many angles. Some of these are general education, the 
Identification and encouragement of high talent, the broadening 
of graduate programs, the spread of interdepartmental pat¬ 
terns, the ferment coming out of workshops in higher educa¬ 
tion and other experimental programs, attempts to measure 
teaching ability and to formulate criteria for appointments 
and promotions, intensive self-study, and efforts to inform 
ourselves not only of the nature of unmet needs but also of 
enlightened thought in our own precincts and across the land 
for meeting those needs. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that .specific plans will lie forth¬ 
coming to meet directly the challenge of college pre.suknt.s 
who cannot find college teachers already trained in the grad¬ 
uate schools; we may be equally certain that the self-training 
and development of college teachers, whatever plans arc 
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devised, will go on as long as wc cm proda-sc Icsehcrs arj*! 
scholars capable of growth. 

One specific plan lias already been jiropotrd In 1>3. I 
Eckert, in an article tvnttcn out of her tornii'ts'ojj 
need for broadly educated college teachers thn 

"ripe for significant experimentation.''* 

Dr, Eckert iias drafted her plan, mti jnir fiktng, thfif 

basic work in education and psychology, hui for :s!ii4rni» in 
other fields. It starts with selection and gives filate asi-J rrn- 
phasis to counseling aimed at broadening the i»ros.|?rtiivc 
er's outlook upon major ficld-s of human atsivEy. If rct»nf|« 
nizes the need of testing, preferably before graduate work. I« 
determine whether or not such an aitn liad been meaMJtabE' 
met and of studying tlie actual (eaihing oi g,r,sdis;i!r% wliJit 
have gone out to tlic colleges. It .irgues !«)}■ tfsr 
at the graduate level, nf the bia'.jdvjdng n«v.>,' in-'fiskoi gm" 
eral education, and it would permit di^d'iinnal RMbsy-j* anil 
study in related fields. 

Tlie plan would make rotun for appremsec teaefahsa, cafr- 
ful case studies l»y the yirospcctisT coUrge tr-iilirr ii.»i «o,|« jdual 
students, practiec counseling, field work to nliacfvr iirafiitr* 
in near-by colleges, and firsthand snnlv of tlir Hnivcs'*«fr'* 
health service, speech clinics, and similar mfetprssrs .and 
agencies. Tlie stutlent might serve, it is siiggrsird, a* m ad¬ 
viser to a student organization. 

I lu: [dan would invtdve some kind at core ti:nirsiic.~a work¬ 
shop functioning, ntu. in summer for co!le,gc teacher*, hut in 
the^academic year for prospective college t:e.3cfirr«: and an 
advisory committee would aid the student in worfc(ri.g «:mt fit* 
program. In addition to training in the central »«h|cct mat¬ 
ter, Dr. I',ckert argues f<»r a certain amount of proi’estforw! 
training aimed at the .goal of urulerst.mding the pvycimiogy 
of the learner, major ftirces ami prohlcjits in Isiglicr ciluca* 
tion, tile atljustment and guitlatue [iruMctns of y^Hith, and 
instruments ol ai)pr;ti.sah A per.son trained for college tcacli* 
irig, .she bdlieres, should have some understanding of the 
" Eckciri, o/i. fj(. 
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place of personality, Interest, and goals in education. The 
plan, as I understand it, is intended to leave room for depth 
and specialization as Avell as for the experiences and train¬ 
ing that constitute its novel features. 

I have not mentioned Dr. Eckert’s "design” because I tliink 
it is necessarily the answer we are looking for. Merely to 
sketch it, as I have done, raises many difficult questions as to 
the time it would require, its relative emphasis upon major 
study, research, and "teacher training,” its applicability to 
students in many and varied fields whose specific professional 
goals have not been clearly marked out, and its profits and 
losses as compared with traditional programs. Whatever its 
shortcomings, however, it does grapple forthrightly with a 
major educational problem, that of the training of college 
teachers; and I believe that the values it is designed to achieve 
are values that we cannot ignore in the education of college 
teachers. 

I believe that there is a clear need of formulating other, 
and perhaps many, plans, and of considering them all critically 
and objectively. If we can arrive at some understanding of the 
goals we think desirable, we can then consider whether or not 
there are ways and procedures possibly less formal than those 
proposed by Dr. Eckert for attaining or making significant 
progress toward attaining them within the compass of the 
traditional three-year doctoral program. 

The proposed plan does not give sufficient emphasis, I 
think, to training in clear, ready, articulate speech, but it does 
emphasize "skill in communication" as one factor in the initial 
selection of candidates, and its social sweep contains some 
promise that the beneficiary’s words will not fall maimed at 
his side of the desk when once he faces college classes, just 
as it contains some promise of a better social adjustment of 
the prospective teacher to the microcosm we call the college 
campus. I think that we need to consider, more carefully than 
we have done in the past, ways of improving the speech of 
our graduates. We need a third language requirement—a 
native language requirement brought to bear upon the in- 
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crease not only of the student’s power of speech but also cil 
his skill in writing clear, simple, and interesting English. 

We who have accepted the responsibility of graduate tcach> 
ing in the universities of America arc engaged in a great task 
that has far-reaching implications not only for our univer* 
sides and colleges but also for our civilir.atinii. I recognize, 
the importance of training for research and scholarship. But 
I recognize also the importance of preparing the college teach¬ 
ers of the future for the tasks they will face. In my recog¬ 
nition of both of these urgencies I ask graduate education to 
give place to the humane priorities that underlie the drive for 
general education, and in particular that priority centered 
upon human social awareness and cooperation-—the rc.s|)on- 
sible sense of oneness with human beings that Jolin Domic 
meant when he said that he was "involved in .Mankinde.” 

Education, if it is to have vitality, cannot stand still. It 
must change. It must grow. It must examine and re-examine 
the needs of our people and of mankind and .seek ways of 
meeting them with Increasing effectiveness. We do well to 
recall that American education and the people it serves have 
not, in the past, lacked the imagination and daring to pioneer 
new frontiers of many kinds. 




Teachers and Dollars!* 

By MARY TITUS 

T he teacher salary crisis has been in the headlines for 
months, This has helped tremendously in bringing to 
the attention of the people the plight of tile underpaid 
school teacher. Moreover, Mr. John Q. Public has learned 
through bitter experience that he cannot advertise in the want 
ad section for qualified teachers and have them in John Junior’s 
school the next morning. 

Teachers did not need to be reminded of the crisis con¬ 
fronting the schools. They did not need to be told of the 
losing fight teachers have had with the rising cost of living. 
They knew that teacher morale in many sections was low— 
understandably so in most cases. They knew that schools 
under such conditions are not able to perform up to the 
standard that the children in this country need. 

For years teachers have sought improved salary schedules. 
Parent-teacher groups and other forward-looking citizens have 
given support in this endeavor. ITowever, the work accom¬ 
plished little more than an annual gain of about $40 in the 
average salary of all teachers. A large percentage of the 
members of the profession lived on the edge of economic re¬ 
spectability. The deplorable fact was that most lay citizens 
and some educators accepted these conditions and believed 
that it was impossible to make improvements. 

Then came the defense period just prior to the war. For 
teachers there was the exciting pull of more money in non¬ 
teaching work. Added to that, the cost of living started its 
upward climb. Teachers started on the great trek out of 
school, and we had what was known as the greatest “voca¬ 
tional migration” of all history. 

Some teachers stayed on their jobs, held there by their love 
of teaching. Some stayed in their schools because of strong 
home ties which could not be broken. Some of our number 

’ An address given before the annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 3, 19^7, Washington* 
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hopelessly plodded along, ready lo drop out Sl.r sj. ' ■ 'J 

better-paying job came along. A lew decided to fr- ’-*> 
results by going on strikes. Many of our riunibci .4 i'---.'" 
350,000 since 1939 — became digested with the 'tiln .f.'sn -•ii 
quit the teaching profession or were drawn ofi by Jar isT.i’-'f-s 
salaries in other employment. 

The few teachers who went on strike walked oat *#i ii*r 
schools in protest against conditions wliicli seeincd t>* ihrjs* 
intolerable. These walkouts are of little signirtcancr 
with the steady exodus from the teacJiing profession wIdJs 
gone on for the past six years. Without fanfare and puMoP -, 
thousands of teachers have been forced out oi the ps o'r-* a-nj 
because they could not live on their salaries. 

This exodus was not confined to any one sccsiwi ni (ssss 
country. It took place in every state, J roin e\ ci y u pr >t 3 
and from every field of teaching, 'riitnisands of tr.nbijqf * <''i. 
tions were kept open only by tlie enijduyinent r»s nvr or %rii 
different persons during a single year, .Such insfaiMidy «»t 
ing personnel has weakened our scliont sysicsiis anti i!rt|iv!ifr,i| 
the educational opportunity of inilUans of cliildrt’ft. 

Theie is no^doubt that the majtir reason for {hf? tliglif Srojri 
die classroom is economic. Teacliers are nt>t well e.niiHgii 
They never have been. Teacliers have always lived liclwv com- 
011 and below a decent sub,sisteiicc. I his juratw c<»fiitani 
anxiety, t t piling up of outside chores to help pay cispeit'iri. 
a growing sense of bitterness, a pinched aiid harrassed feeling 
about living none of which is likely to produce creative ami 
inspired teaching. 

Teaclnng is one of tlie occupations in this country in which it 
IS crucial that we draw from the best talent that we have. In 
our classrooms we should have people who are informed, 
generous, evoted to duty, with an inner citadel of strength 
Ill personality, and with a deep conviction that living In ft de¬ 
mocracy is exciting and rcivarding. Yet everything possible is 
one to Clive such people from our schools into other fields of 
endeavor where the pay is better, even though the work is leM 
important. 

Will we ever face these facts? fl^ Good teachers will not he 
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made from economic martyrs. (2) CJutstandiiig; young people 
will not be attracted to teaching if the pay is below decent sub- 
sistence. (3) American yuunsters will not respect men and 
women who, by every American standard, seem to have fallen 
behind in the economic race. 

A new policy of pay for teucliers must he established. It rrurst 
be one which gives consideration to the salaries received in 
other occupations. Teachers who arc i)rufcsslona!ly prepared 
for the work have invested far more time and money in their 
preparation than the average American worker has spent in 
getting ready for his job. There is data to sulnstantiate that 
statement. The educational level of the average worker is one 
year of high school. In 1940 the average American public 
school teacher had completed more than three years of college. 
Such preparation, which requires expenditure of time and 
money, justilles salaries far above the general average for all 
workers. But what is the situation? In 1929 the average an¬ 
nual salary of instructional personnel in our schools was $16 
less than that of employees in all forms of private business. 
By 1944 the average pay for teachers was $464 less than that 
of the average worker in private employment. More dollars 
have been given to teachers, but not as many dollars as have 
been given to other workers. 

In most studies teachers salaries arc compared with salaries 
and wages in other occupations, regardless of the education 
and training required. This is unsound statistically, and it is 
based on a wholly mistaken conception of teaching. For years 
we have striven for adequate training for teachers. For years 
■we have insisted that teachers continue training by attendance 
at summer school. It would seem then that we could say teach¬ 
ing is not an occupation to be compared vocationally with un¬ 
skilled labor, garbage collection, truck-driving, and street¬ 
cleaning. That is done frequently. When teacher,s' salaries are 
compared with the earnings of unskilled workers, we derive 
contrasts, not comparison. Such comparisons reveal in drastic 
terms the unbelievable discrimination which has been made 
against teachers in matters of salary. 
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An extensive readjustment in teachers salaries must he tiiatlc, 
not only with consideration of salaries paid the American 
worker in general, but also with due regard to tim inctmic of 
other professional workers. Regardless of what any person 
may believe concerning the training, responsihihty, and w-orlls 
of other professional workers in camp-arison witii that of 
teaching, we can agree that the average teacher's .salary slmukl 
be comparable with the average salary of tlic protcssiotiai 
worker in the employ of the federal government, I’hat is now 
more than $4,100, while the average teacher salary is esti¬ 
mated to be somewhere in the neighborhood of .$2,200. 

It should be mentioned that the term "average salary" t»lw 
scares a wide range of difference. This is e.spccially true of 
teachers’ salaries. It must be remcnihcrcd tluu tlic term “aver¬ 
age salary" includes the salaries of principals, .supervi.sors, and 
classroom teachers. In tliesc times, is it not rather siartlsng to 
realize that one-half of the memhcr.s of the teauhing profession 
are receiving less than .$2,200? 

The teacher’s dollar, as well as the dollar cur/ied by every 
other worker, has shrunk in value, The cost-of-living lumuses 
and adjustments and salary increases given teachers have never 
provided the average teacher with an income crjuivalent to hLs 
salary in 1941. There arc two reasons for this. 

1. Unlike other citizens, teachers did not pay federal income 
taxes prior to 1939. Tlie first increases given teachers did not 
pay the federal income tax. 

2, The increases granted recently are being cancelled out 
by the upward trend in prices. The fact of the matter is that 
.$2,400 less .$318 federal income tax paid by a teacher without 
dependents leaves a take-home salary of $2,092. On the basis 
of December prices that money has a prewar purchasing power 
of about $1,315, 

According to Department of Commerce figures, income pay¬ 
ments to individuals in the United States in 1946 were 117 per¬ 
cent higher than they were in 1940. In sharp contrast teachers' 
salaries increases since 1940 have gone up only 38 percent. 
Those figures show very clearly that even though there have 
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been salary increases, those increases have not enabled teachers 
to be reasonably free trorn ecanornic worries so that thc'y 
might do their best work tor youth. 

However, it seems wise to stress the fact that the cost of 
living should not be the basic issue in our ehort.s for more dol¬ 
lars for teachers. The entire teaching profession must be 
raised to a higher professional pl.ine. Increasing salaries mere¬ 
ly to meet the rising cost of living is no solution. 

Teachers must receive increases in s.dary commensurate 
with their training, ability, and value to society. i*crhap.s lay 
citizens and some members of our profc.ssion need to be edu¬ 
cated to the recognition of the teacher as a personality, a con¬ 
tributing individual In the community, and nut as a functional 
adjunct to the school building, 

Many state legislatures have enacted minirmim salary laws 
that advanced the whole salary level in their respective states, 
and have allocated more state money for the support of local 
schools. School boards which provided temjmrary increases 
are now including them in new basic salary schedules which 
begin to approach professional levels. Beginning salaries of 
$2,400 are realities in some few states. Maximum salaries that 
exceed $4,500 arc in clTcct in some of the larger cities. These 
instances show that the present salary crisis in education can 
be met. It has been met by some commimitics; it can be met 
everywhere if the community, the state, and the federal gov¬ 
ernment each assumes its share of responsibility for lin.'meing 
public schools. 

Many communities have evidenced their willingness and 
ability to meet the great need for more dollars for teaclicrs. 
However, that one-half of the nation’s teachers who receive 
less than the average salary still suffer financial hard,ships. 

Teachers in rural schools are especially handicapped finan¬ 
cially. They are paid on the average about half as mucli as 
teachers in cities. There arc still some rural te.ichers whose an¬ 
nual income from their teaching positions is ,$600 or less. It 
should be of major interest that 51 percent of the nation’s 
children are being taught by underpaid teachers—people who 
in many cases have had little or no training. 
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If the schools are to attract and hold their due proportion 
of the intellectual talent of the nation, salary schedules must 
be comparable to those which attract talent into other profes¬ 
sions. It is recommended that such schedules begin with a min¬ 
imum salary of at least $2,400 for the teacher with an A.B, 
degree. They must include salaries up to $5,000 or more for the 
teacher of long experience. A lower salary schedule will not 
guarantee the high quality of personnel and stability of service 
which is essential in our schools if education is to meet its 
challenge. It is right that the teaching profession should strive 
for the time when the public will demand the same kind of skill 
in the school, for the education of all youth, that is now found 
in the surgeon’s office, in the hospitals, and in our courts. 

Shameful as the salary situation may be, there are other 
reasons which caused teachers by the thousands to give up 
teaching. There are situations which create constant frustra¬ 
tion and place too great a burden on the energy, patience, and 
enthusiasm of teachers. First in this category is the over¬ 
crowded class. There is an ever-increasing need for individual 
attention for children. We have talked about the breakdown 
in the home and the need for the school to assume responsi¬ 
bilities which Avere previously cared for by the home. With one 
divorce in every three marriages, there is no doubt that the 
school must play a larger role if all the needs of children are 
to be met. Even though much has been said about the school’s 
additional responsibility, little has been done to lessen the load 
of the teacher so that there may be more time, energy, and 
patience for meeting the individual needs of children. 

Almost daily, extra duties are given to the teacher because 
of the community endeavors which are advanced in the class¬ 
room. These are all worthy projects and teachers are glad 
to assist. However it must be remembered that time so spent 
steals from the time and energy that the teacher should devote 
to educational processes and child growth and development. 

The value of security In position is well known to all of us. 
However, there is great opposition to tenure for members of 
the teaching profession. The main objection is that incompe¬ 
tent teachers—dead timber—^will become rooted in our schools. 
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There is not a tenure iaw in this country that docs not provide 
for dismissal of the incompetent teacher. We slsoukl ask our¬ 
selves tliese questions: I las it ever been the practice to dis¬ 
charge the incompetent teacher? What arc we doing about 
incompetent teachers? 

Teachers want more time and greater op|(ortunsty to sliare 
responsibility for plamiing better cdutatintial programs. Far 
too many educators fail to rc.ili/e the inspiration le.uhcrs re¬ 
ceive from the feeling of being a vital part of our great enter¬ 
prise. 

More and more teachers arc talking about the great need 
for pre-service and in-service traininj' programs whicli are 
adequate. There is a crying need for constructive supervision. 
If there ever was a time in our schools for competent ami in¬ 
spired leadership, that, time is now. Through elective guid¬ 
ance teachers should be sincerely rnotlvatcil to better .services 
and to continued professional growth. 

All these educational measures mean, not only more dollars 
for teachers, but also more dollars for education, ^riicre are 
other problems facing our schotils for which it is imperative 
that we have more money, 

Thirteen million babies were horn in the I'nited .States in 
the five years after America entered World War II. Popula¬ 
tion experts had predicted there wouUl he nine iniHioo. The 
sharply increased ciirollnicnt in our kindergartens in I94.S was 
just the beginning of a great tide of children for our schools. 
The year 1965 will have passed before the bumper crop of 
children born since the war will have pa.sscd through our ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, .MIditlonal teachers must he 
employed for the coming increased enrollment. New buildings 
must be erected to house them. Our present school plants are 
overcrowded and in need of modernization. 

There is one solution to the pr(»l>lcrn. More money must be 
spent on educating youth. The Natinmd Education As.soc!atton 
estimates that a program of education which meets the needs 
of youth today will cost this nation between six and seven bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Our nation is spending li/< percent of its income on edu- 
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cation. That percentage must be increased. Is that too much to 
ask of America, the richest country in the world ? Three per¬ 
cent could be spent and not exceed the efforts of bankrupt 
England. More than 7 percent should be spent if we expect to 
surpass Russia in her effort to educate her youth. 

Some states cannot promote an adequate program of edu¬ 
cation without assistance from our federal government. B'ed- 
eral aid for education must come. The subject has been viewed 
with alarm; it has been acclaimed; and it has been fiercely 
fought. 

The teaching profession must stand for the fundamental 
issues of federal aid. (1) We cannot have equal educational 
opportunity in the United States without it. (2) It is possible 
to have federal aid without federal control. (3) The current 
crisis in education will not be solved unless the taxing power of 
the federal government is used for education. 

The fundamental importance of education has been empha¬ 
sized by national leaders from the time of George Washing¬ 
ton up to the present day. Years ago John Adams said, "T'he 
whole people must take upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to bear the expen.se of it.” With 
our greatly increased population and the complexities of the 
modern world that statement is more true today and far more 
imperative. 

In spite of the proclaimed faith of the American people 
in education, schools have never been adequately supported, 
Right now we are spending only about 3 billion dollars a year 
for all phases of public education. Our bill for education is a 
small one for a nation whose people had an income of 165 
billion dollars in the year 1946, and who, according to conserv¬ 
ative economic opinion, can have an annual income of at least 
125 billion dollars in the years just ahead. 

The situation in education today is comparable in some ways 
to the situation after the first World War. Then there were 
increases in teacher salaries. Then there were new school build¬ 
ings and an expansion of the educational program. Gradually 
these improvements, even though inadequate, caused the pub¬ 
lic and some members of our profession to look with com- 
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placeiit pride upoa our schools. Moreover, alter the first 
World War many leaders talked about the isuportasKe of the 
education of youth in planning tor world peace. Much was said 
but little action was taken. 

H. G. Weils in his famous slatenieiit ut tlic I Dili’s pre* 
dieted that "the fortunes of the world arc dcijcndent upon 
the outcome of a rate between education ami catastrojihc." 
By 1939 it was clear that education had lost the race. It cost 
the world six years of bitter warfare, countless casualties, and 
three trillion dollars to give itself another chantc-~~a chance 
to start the race over again. 

Will the world as a whole and our country in particular take 
full advantage of that chance? Will sound education and other 
instruments of human progress become of first imjioitance? 
We are told that education is the must important weapon for 
peace. If that be true—and we helievc it is'—-do we ask too 
much of the people when we ask for more money for schools? 
Not when we consider that World War 11 cost this nation ,U)0 
billion dollars up to VJ Day. In one year wc spent 9U hilllon 
dollars for military purposes alone, Of course, victory was 
cheap at any price. Any other alternative wouKi have been un¬ 
thinkable. However, we should know that 90 billicm dollar.'S is 
wore than we have spent on education since the beginning of 
this nation’s history. 

Now we have started the race all over again. The tremen¬ 
dous cost of the last war and the prospects of utter destruction 
of civilization in another war make it imperative that perma¬ 
nent world peace be established. If that is done, it must be done 
on the basis of international understanding. 

This ideal can be achieved only through education. Docs 
America have responsibility for .such education on a world¬ 
wide basis? The answer to that question might he found by 
asking some other questions. Did America assume responsi¬ 
bility for helping to win the war on world-wide battle fronts? 
Are the people of America assuming responsibility now to help 
feed and clothe people in war-torn countries? Is it not far more 
important that America should offer the leadership in develop- 
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ing a system of education wliicli will serve to prevent the neces¬ 
sity for cooperation in a future war? 

Yes, the race has started all over again. Education is in a 
favored position this time. UNESCO olfcrs the means where¬ 
by international understanding through education can be at¬ 
tained. 

Teachers have a great task before them. A task motivated 
by a most worthy objective—a desire that education will play 
a basic role in the future of a world in which good will and 
international understanding will outlaw war. Many people in 
the world look to America for leadership, and we teachers 
must strive to build the lighthouse schools for the world. 
Moreover, we must lend every effort in obtaining adequate 
educational opportunities for the youth of the world. 

It has been said that if ever there rvas a time in history when 
teachers should rise to greatness, that time is now, There Is a 
challenge to every teacher as an individual to strive, as never 
before, to give the best services possible. Ilowevcr, the job 
before us cannot be done if we work as individuals. Our pro¬ 
fession is challenged to build an organization at the local, 
state, national, and international levels. Thus we will achieve a 
strength in keeping witli tlic needs of entr times. 

Labor, business, industry, agriculture, and the professions 
have created extensive and powerful organizations to meet 
the increasing complex problems which face the world. If edu¬ 
cation is to be kept in its relative perspective to national and 
international life, the teaching profession must also create an 
effective and powerful organization. It is the teachers of this 
country professionally united, intelligently aggressive, and 
sanely courageous, who must offer leadership in the drive for 
an educational program which will build a tomorrow that is 
strong and secure—^a tomorrow free of fear, selfishness and 
injustice—-a tomorrow, in which there w^ill be no war. 
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By J. FRANKLIN RAY, JR. 


O F ALL THE OCCUPATIONAL responsibilities devolving on 
the United States after World War IT, South Korea 
presents to American education tlic most difficult and 
challenging opportunity-—a difficulty as yet scarcely analy^ed 
and a challenge to date most inadequately met. 

The problem in Korea differs in sevcr.al respects from that 
in other areas occupied and administered by American authori¬ 
ties, The Koreans are not defeated enemies, Inu liberated 
victims of the first international aggression of this century, 
the first century in which the popular conscience of mankind 
has come to condemn international aggression as inherently 
evil. This particular aggression of Japan agjdnst Korea be¬ 
tween 1905 and 1910 is one the United States i'ucilitaced by 
its good offices, in what then seemed our best interests. 

In Europe a clear distinction in occupation policy and pro¬ 
gram was made between Italy, former enemy and later co- 
belligerent, and other cx-enemy areas. Yet Soutl! Korea, a 
liberated area, has been ruled for over two years by the United 
States Army Military Government (known as USAMUIK) 
of identical juridical status as the American military govern¬ 
ment in Japan, our major Asiatic ex-enemy. 

A further apparent anomaly is tliat in South Korea US- 
AMGIK has, until recently, ruled directly, with only limited 
and what some Koreans have called "puppet-like" participa¬ 
tion by Koreans, rather than as in Japan through an indige¬ 
nous government with broad and growing primary responsi¬ 
bility for governmental functions. 

As in all occupied areas, the positive goal of American 
policy in Korea is to assist in building an Independent demo¬ 
cratic state. Every other occupied area has had long ex¬ 
perience of both statehood and independence in postfcudal 
modern history. Each of the others has also had extended 
exposure to democracy. Even Japan, with conccdedly less 
democratic spirit than Germany or Austria bctw'cen the wars, 
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had many democratic-style institutions which came into faint 
bloom in the 1920’s. 

Korea’s history differs markedly from that of the other 
occupied areas. In these differences lie both an explanation 
of the anomalies of American occupation policy and a clue 
to understanding the American educational problem in this 
country. Korea long held a place of unique honor in the fa¬ 
milial society of East Asiatic nations which acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Emperor of the Middle Kingdom, China. 
Koreans take just pride in the achievements of their ancient 
and distinct culture. But Korea can scarcely be credited with 
having enjoyed either independence or statehood in terras of 
modern international law before the end of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1895 wliich released her from Chinese tutelage.^ Her 
brief independence came to an end ten years later when the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 by the Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored Treaty of Portsmouth made Korea a protec¬ 
torate of Japan, Statehood itself was extinguished five years 
later hy the incorporation of Korea into the Japanese Empire. 
And throughout the tragic decade of independent nationhood, 
Korea was ruled by an autocratic, inefficient, and corrupt im¬ 
perial court wliich served as chessboard for contending great 
powers. The House of Li gave Korea no more training in 
democracy than did the subsequent period of Japanese colonial 
rule. 

How, then, can Korea achieve statehood, independence, 
and democracy? What do we mean by these goals? What 
assistance can the educational program of USAMGIK con¬ 
tribute to their realization? 

Four aspects of the composite objective can be distin- 
gulshecl. In the first place, the political independence of 
Korea is clearly attainable only by the acts of external powers, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., which now divide the un¬ 
happy country by armies in mutually mistrustful deadlock over 
the procedure for evacuation. Under such conditions the only 

‘M, F. Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in East Asia (Baton Rouge: Loui¬ 
siana State University Press, 1946), chaps, xl-iii. 
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contribution that the Ktircans themselves can make to the goal 
of political iiukpenctcncc is to desire am! ilcmand it. This 
they have done and are doing, Imidly and repeatedly. 'I'he 
desire is not the product of past cducatiiin, nor cars future 
education assist directly in the rcali/ation of tfjc demand. 
At most, education may ludp to phrase tlu- dcJiiand in terms 
of such plausibility as to pcr.suadc the occuitying powers of the 
wisdom and feasibility of yielding to Korean desires. In the 
last analysis, however, tliesc cslcrnal powers will act in ac¬ 
cordance with their own conceptions of tlicir respective na¬ 
tional interests and international eddigations. 

The second aspect of the complex aim 0 } I SAMCiIK is 
statehood or self-government for the Koreans, 1 his goal is 
one to which various educational paths lead, as is recogni/.ed 
by Korean college students now majming in political science 
in ever-increasing numbers. ('I'liis trend contrasts signifi¬ 
cantly with the popularity of coursc.s in banking and finance 
in China.) Statecraft and public administration arc, di.sd- 
plines of obvious potential vocational value in Korea. The 
direct transition of the Korean people from their own ab.sn- 
lute monarchy to even more efficiently autlioriiarian japane.se 
rule precluded previous substantial participation by tire peo¬ 
ple in government, The development of a cadre of educated 
candidates for public service may be expected to influence 
occupation authorities to e.xpand Korean representation in 
the present governmental framework. The same training 
should contribute to retention of Korean indcperukticc when 
won. 

The third element in current Korean aspiration i.s economic 
independence. In concrete terms this means two things; (a) 
first call on products of Korean agriculture and industry winch 
were so long siphoned off to meet Japanese priorities, ami (70 
development of the skills needed to operate such of the 
Japanese-installed factories and other facilities in Korea as 
are essential to the economic health of the country. To the 
vast majority of Koreans, eking out a bare sub.sistencc on 
minuscule farms held wholly or partly as tenants rather than 
as owners, economic independence means relief from past op- 
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pression, rent, and debt. This goal prescribes further content 
courses for educational effort in Korea, through the whole 
range of modern technology in agriculture and industry, in¬ 
cluding instruction in business administration, agricultural 
economics, and governmental fiscal policy. 

The fourth and last component of our objective* is democ¬ 
racy. From the standpoint of the occupying authorities, the 
democratization of Korea is considered desirable on the prem¬ 
ise that democratic nations arc peace-loving nations and 
make better neighbors in the world-community. To Ameri¬ 
cans this premise is both an article of faith and an empirical 
generalization from our national experience. Thoughtful 
Americans would probably concede that democratization does 
not necessarily imply Americanization; that is, the wholesale 
transfer of all or most American institutions to Korean soil. 
Yet, "We cannot help but be strongly impressed by the fact 
that the United States, the nation about whose peaceful in¬ 
tentions we are most confident, is a great democracy. . . . [De¬ 
mocracy implies] ... a faith in the decisions of the people. 
In a democracy, they will control national policy, and they 
will be against war, . . ." ® 

The American conception of democracy is compounded of 
this fundamental faith and of belief in the individual worth 
of liuman beings, in human freedom, in the equalization of 
opportunity for self-realization, and in the ideal of equal jus¬ 
tice under the law. The attitude which we call democratic is 
also inextricably bound up with faith in experimentation, in 
the capacity of scientific method applied to all fields of human 
knowledge to expand Indefinitely man’s control over the physi¬ 
cal universe. It carries the further hope, often frustrated but 
ever recurring, that devotion to the dual cult of political de¬ 
mocracy and modern science will eventually lead to harmo¬ 
nious and fruitful cultural interchange among the nations in a 
setting of ever-advancing economic welfare for all. 

This complex of attitudes takes bodily form in a variety of 

*E. M, Martin, "Tlie Results of the Allied Occupation of Japan, An Interim 
Report'’ (Mimeogriiplied; New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
19+7), p. 27. 
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political, economic, social, and educational institutions. Such 
institutions can obviously be introduced in an occupied area 
as models, and several have already been tlius established in 
Korea. Their frames are visildc and accessible to all law- 
abiding subjects of USAMGIK. Close scrutiny reveals, how¬ 
ever, their skeletal and fragile character in Korea today. 
Practical wisdom warns that they will lack substantia! life 
until they are entered, inhabited, and probably rcrruulellcd by 
Koreans who are themselves imbued with the democratic 
attitude. 

The Confucian attitude, which was Korean orthodoxy until 
forty years ago and still underlies the thinking of the Korean 
masses, involves a very different approach to life. Confucius and 
his school taught conformity to the hierarchical order of na¬ 
ture established by the will of heaven, actjuicsccncc in ordained 
inequalities, perception of the transitory character of all phe¬ 
nomenal being and action, and preached the .sinful folly of 
any efforts to bend nature to man’s will. Tlic Confucian con¬ 
ception of rule, at all levels from the family to the empire, 
involved reliance on the inlluence of personal exemplary con¬ 
duct of aesthetically sensitive rulers; bur this reliance wa.s 
qualified by practical skepticism as to the eflicacy of personal 
example beyond the reaches of the family or clan. And, 
through the centuries, Confucianism "degenerated from a 
study of human nature into a system of ritualir.cd etiquette. 
In the administrative sphere, it became a tradition that every 
administrative act required the sanction of historical prece¬ 
dent." “ 

The mere juxtaposition of these thumb-nail sketches of 
two world-views at issue suggests the magnitude of the task 
of democratizing Korea. And these are the basic views at 
issue. Japanese imperialism, with all its prostituted applica¬ 
tion of occidental technology, technique, and imstitutions, gave 
Confucian agricultural Korea little more than a veneer in 
forty years of rule. It is hard to credit that in two years the 

'A. J, Toynbee, A Study of Hitlory, AbridEmcnt of Vola. I-VI by D, C. Som¬ 
ervell (New York and London; Oxford University Preas, 194-7), p. 507. 
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sovietization program in North Korea has achieved so much 
as a veneer. 

When USAMGIK embarked in early 1947 on a campaign 
to “Koreanize” the civil administration of South Korea, it did 
not contemplate the restoration of Korea’s Confucian past. 
The precise intent of this program was not entirely clear to 
the Educational and Informational Survey Mission which 
was dispatched to Korea by the War and State Departments 
in June of the same year, but certain dominant motivations 
were evident. Objectives included speeding up the elimina¬ 
tion of Japanese authoritarian influences, the introducing of 
American democratic institutions and practices, increasing 
delegation of authority to Koreans themselves, and, last but 
not least, counteracting the apparently concerted efForts of 
Soviet agents to discredit USAMGIK and win converts to an 
alternative and unacceptable conception of democracy. 

In the fields of eduation and public information activities, 
the Survey Mission understood "Koreanization” to aim at 
"the development of a program indigenous to the life and 
culture of Korea, under Korean leadership." In endorsing 
this broad objective, and appraising progress toward it, the 
mission recognized that steps had been taken toward decen¬ 
tralization of authority and democratization of administra¬ 
tion. The mission also noted, however, that "many recipients 
of delegated authority . . . lack experience in the technique of 
democratic administration,” and advised that "further efforts 
should be directed to training administrators . . . before fur¬ 
ther decentralization is effected." * 

In a very special sense, democracy cannot be instituted by 
directives however cogent, nor transferred by appointments 
however sage. Nor does quantity or extent of educational 
effort of itself lead to democracy—^witness the highly educated 
German people and the universally literate Japanese. The culti¬ 
vation of democracy is peculiarly the product of a particular 

‘ "Report o£ the Educational and Informational Survey Mission to Korea" 
(Mimeographed; Washington; War Department, Civil Adairs Division, 1947), 
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kind of educational program which itself emliiHlies and exem¬ 
plifies the end to which it striv^’cs. 'I'lie essence of democ¬ 
racy is not content, but method. 

How can method be taught? Our analysis of the problem 
suggests some answers, AVhllc instruction in content can in 
some fashion be accomplished by the time-htmored oriental 
process of rote mimesis, tlie teaching cif method requires the 
application of method itself in the educational prograni, The 
method involved is the scientific method of occidental science 
which has been deemed an integral component of the conception 
of democracy which we seek to impart to the Koreans in such 
wise that they will make it their own. 

On the level of ultimate philosophy, R S. C. Northrop has 
demonstrated a profound and subtle aiiplication of sdentilic 
method to the basic problem of reconciling the conllictiiig 
world-views of our age, in a treatise '* which is notable for its 
penetrating insight into and critical analysis of Iwth occidental 
and oriental cultures. Students of the American educa¬ 
tional problem in Korea and American cvlucators assuming 
operating responsibilities in USAMGIK will alike find food 
for thought in its pages. 

Even short of such all-embracing metaphysical syntheses 
as Northrop's, it is not hard for educators to rccogni/.c hu¬ 
man and social values worthy of preservation in the traditional 
culture of Korea, either in their own terms or by the historic 
process of reinterpretation and identification with what arc 
to us familiar democratic values. Experimentation along 
these lines appears feasible through the wdmle gamut of 
Korean education today. A start has been made in the Social 
Life courses devised for primary grades, which seek to build 
and broaden into community and larger groups the familial 
loyalty taught by Confucius. Poems and essays of tlic Con- 
fucian classics which evoke the poignant evanescence of mor¬ 
tality can provide instructive overtures to secondary ami col¬ 
legiate grade courses which trace the history of modern science 

"F. S. C. Northrop, The Mcetitiff oj East and ITesl.' jdn Enguiry CastcierHiiiss 
fEofld Understandhiff (New Vork: Macmillan Co,, I94fi), 
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past countless discarded dogmas and defeated theories to the 
broader and firmer, but still tentative, hypotheses of our time. 
Discipline is discipline, East or West, and there is no dearth 
of indigenous tradition to support and sanctify such obedience 
as is a necessary ingredient of the good democratic life. 
Transference of the object of obedience and loyalty is a legi¬ 
timate assignment for psychologically sophisticated educators. 
Against the background of Korean history, it is a challenging 
field for experimentation. 

The experimental attitude must necessarily inspire the spon¬ 
sors of all imported institutions and practices in Korean edu¬ 
cation if democracy is to take true root in Korea. 

Unhappily, the soil of military government is by its very 
nature an awkward and almost hostile one in which to bring 
the plant of democracy to flower and fruit. Experimentation, 
the vital spark of democracy, appears in uniform as indecision 
or inconsistency, and in this guise is bitterly resented and elo¬ 
quently abused by friendly Koreans. Incumbent officials of 
USAMGIK are among the first to concede their invidious 
position. It is, indeed, ironic that the most conspicuous mani¬ 
festation of democratic America in South Korea today is our 
Army—that subordinate and specialized sector of our citi¬ 
zenry who must forswear most democratic rights for their 
few selves, that they may effectively protect these same bene¬ 
fits for the many. An occupation corps administered under 
the Articles of War can itself hardly serve as exemplar of a 
government and people who started their national life with 
the Declaration of Independence and have since flourished 
under the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Yet democracy as a method must be taught, among other 
means, by example. If the macrocosm of USAMGIK cannot 
perform this function, the officers and civilians comprising 
the educational staff of the command carry all the heavier 
responsibility of demonstrating democracy in their official 
and social life among themselves and in their relations with 
Korean colleagues and the Korean public. They dare not 
let it be said of them, as of Americans in another occupied 
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area, that they "live in a world within a world . . , in almost 
every respect as American as Oklahoma, . . . Americans, 
when they live abroad, carry their own environment with them. 
They form a kind of protective circle against the strangeness 
and the foreignness in the midst of which they are living." ® 
History forbids such indulgence. Americans in Korea today 
inherit the inescapable role of confirming and validating the 
democratic example set by the American missionaries of yes> 
terday in their religious guidance, medical practice, and educa¬ 
tional endeavor in Korea, They led tlic Koreans to think of 
the United States as heaven and Americans as angeds. With¬ 
out going that far, American educators can do much to refute 
the evidence provided in unhappy experiences with .some early 
and unruly combat troops, which suggested that the United 
States was perhaps peopled largely by rough soldiery rather 
than by missionary angels, 

The instructive power and moral force of personal example 
is a cardinal tenet of oriental doctrine. It would he culpable 
negligence to fail to employ it to the utmost in our cause; it 
will be fatal to our mission to let it work, against us. In the 
twentieth century the effective range of personal example i.s 
manifolded endlessly by the media of tlic modern communica¬ 
tions arts—the written word as transmitted promptly in timely 
periodicals and more enduringly in books, the insistent voice 
of the ubiquitous radio, the constant and unvarying drama of 
the movies. These media we made; they should work for us. 
What momentary madness has led us to gag our voice, re¬ 
strict our images, and stint our print? 

The pragmatic test of example is practice. To aid Koreans 
In the practice of democracy, certain imported institutions arc 
useful. Forums can provide democratic opportunity for demo¬ 
cratic expression of individual and community problems, 
views, proposals, plans—without hierarchical precedence 
based on office held, geneology, wealth, or (a factor of great 
traditional Importance in Korea) personal age. It would be 

"Marquis Childs, "Calling Washington," coUimn in the ICnstiiii'/Inti Pnjt, 
Sept. 9, 19+7. 
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unwarranted Western arrogance to assume that the elements 
of rudimentary democratic attitudes and practices do not exist 
in many fields and at many levels in oriental life. The alert 
American educator will search them out and will encourage 
native growths as zealously as he cultivates selected trans¬ 
plants. It then falls to administrators and perhaps even leg¬ 
islators to combat those forces and institutions which tend to 
thwart the growth and diminish the yield. 

For criticism is another stage of the democratic method. 
Little positive contribution to the democratization of Korea 
can be expected from sentimental Western orientalists whose 
uncritical admiration for this venerable civilization blinds 
them to its anachronistic incongruence with the Intellectual 
and moral demands of the atomic age. 

When Korea was liberated, the pre-existing educational 
system was combed thoroughly with a view to eliminating the 
false and poisonous content introduced by the Japanese. In 
this primary task, criticism had little scope. Recognizably 
Japanese importations had no defenders. Purge in terms of 
origin rather than value occasioned some real loss of educa¬ 
tional aids that have been dilEcult to replace. 

Yet the authoritarian structure of the educational system 
of Korea and the undemocratic attitudes and teaching methods 
of Japanese-trained school administrators and instimctors 
have proved less amenable to radical purge techniques.’^ One 
of the hardest tasks of American educational advisers in 
Korea is the patient and tactful but persistent erosion of the 
autocratic legacy of Japanese habits and manners. 

In the face of existing shortages of staff, educational equip¬ 
ment, and materials in Korea, it may be premature to press 
now for thorough-going critical examination of, and Socratic 
attack on, some of the basic undemocratic dogmas of tradi¬ 
tional Korean philosophy and life. But the job needs doing. 
The de-Japonization and rc-Koreanization of authority in 
Korea, even accompanied by the introduction of an extensive 

' J. F. Ray, Jr., "Reorganization of Educational System,” The Voire of Korea, 
Vol. IV, No. 89 (Washington: Korean Affairs Institute, 1947). 
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fa 9 ade of American institutions, wil! not suffice to make Korea 
a democratic state. 

Example, practice, and critkistn are all e.ssential to the edu¬ 
cational task of democratiaing Korea. There remains for 
review teaching itself. What courses should be taught? By 
what methods? What kind and grouping of faculty is re- 
quired? 

In examining other facets of the Korean problem, note has 
been taken of the important contributions which certain broad 
fields of content curriculurns can make to the future of Korea. 
But effective dissemination of content presuppo.ses sound teach¬ 
ing method, and method must be employed by trained teach¬ 
ers. Korea acutely hicks teachers trained in tlie democratic 
method. In the words of the Report of the 1947 Survey Mis¬ 
sion, “Basic to the improvement of education in Korea is the 
strengthening of teaching . . . through . . . prograin.s of 
teacher-training. . . . Future teachers must liave . . . an op¬ 
portunity to observe under actual teaebing i:ondition.s a dem¬ 
onstration of the best teaching metiujds . . . an opportunity 
to engage In practice teaching under supervision.” * 

Such opportunity for Korean teachers has to date been 
limited to the few who have had the privilege of attendance 
at privately supported missionary colleges in Korea, and the 
handful who have had training in normal lnstltution.s in demo¬ 
cratic countries. USAMGIK practice, following that in other 
occupied areas, has been to provide a limited number of educa¬ 
tional advisers for service in the governmental administrative 
system for Korean education. These advisers have, generally 
speaking, been so occupied with their consultative and observa¬ 
tional duties that time has not permitted them to participate 
in teacher training. The services of this small group of ad¬ 
visers have been augmented by the occasional tour.s of individ¬ 
ual “visiting experts” in special fields of education. Such in¬ 
dividual experts with specific short-tenn assignments have not 
had significant impact on the central problem of teacher train¬ 
ing in Korea. 

' Op. cit., p. 12. 
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As the most promising near-term plan of attack on this 
problem, the Survey Mission recommended, ‘‘That a group 
of educational specialists be recruited '■ . . for a period of at 
least six months, and . . . organized to constitute a training 
institute to provide intensive short-term courses of training 
for [Korean] educational administrators and teachers at all 
levels. The fields . . . should include: school administration, 
school finance, philosophy of education, educational psychol¬ 
ogy, methods of teaching. . . . The entire program of visiting 
experts in the field of education for Korea should be inte¬ 
grated with the operation of this institute." “ 

This recommendation visualized the establishment in Korea 
of an integrated facalty of professionally competent and per¬ 
sonally adapted American specialists under the leadership of 
an experienced and dynamic director, to conduct a teacher¬ 
training workshop and demonstration center which would of¬ 
fer a condensed core curriculum of basic modern democratic 
educational theory and techniques on a short-term emergency 
basis to successive nuclear groups of Koreans whose leader¬ 
ship and influence can be expected to affect education and 
industry throughout the country. 

The program thus outlined was approved by the responsible 
authorities and detailed plans for its implementation were 
under study in the fall of 1947. Pending the actual creation 
of the proposed center, our general review of the educational 
problem in Korea leads to several observations. 

In the first place, the complexity of the political and eco¬ 
nomic situation in Korea, as well as the knotty educational 
task itself, prevents confident prediction of success for the 
planned training center in advance of the acid test of the ex¬ 
periment itself. Results superior to those to date can, how¬ 
ever, be reasonably expected, to the extent that staffing and 
organization of the center can be effected according to a de¬ 
sign directed at overcoming recognized defects in past pro¬ 
cedure. Should the center prove inadequate in its initial 
structure or scope, loyalty to the method which led to its con- 

ViW., p. 26. 
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ception, the method which it in turn is intended to exemplify 
and teach, requires readiness cm tlie part of its sponsors to 
make prompt adjustments to conform with changed appraisals 
of the problem it is designed to solve. 

A further caveat; the democratization of Korea cannot he 
undertaken in the expectation of cjuick results, The stress 
laid by its proponents on the emergency diaractcr of the train¬ 
ing-center project is a measure of the felt urgency that the 
educational program of USAMGIK, the only program that 
holds promise of advancing the democratization phase of the 
purpose of the occupation, he brought to life, and soon. Thus 
stress nowise reflects the belief that thi,s or any other project 
can serve as panacea, or that the task is other than a long and 
arduous one. 

The exigencies of day-to-day pressures on USAMGIK in¬ 
evitably introduce a sense of competition in all fields of gov¬ 
ernmental endeavor in South Korea—competition with the 
corresponding programs of a dilferent and, for tlic time being 
at least, overtly hostile system in North Korea. Yet in the 
field of education for democracy, empliasi.s on competition as 
such can lead to concentration on the superficialities of topical 
polemic, at the cost of neglect of long-view democratic funda¬ 
mentals. Competition of as bitter a character as is invmlvcd 
in the United States-Soviet ideological conflict now waging in 
Korea tends to gravitate to the lower of the two standards. 
The experience of USAMGIK to date indicatc.s that this is a 
low level indeed—too murky and noxious an air for demo¬ 
cratic educational theory and practice to breathe and live. 

Yet neither the distance to the objective, nor the terrors 
of the struggle joined on such unequal ground, can justify 
despondency or defeatism. The political and economic life of 
Korea, her present-day culture and education, arc all relative¬ 
ly undeveloped and malleable. Though visibly shaken by tire 
disillusionments of a military occupation, America's re.servoir 
of good will in Korea still stands higli, and Korean faith in 
American intentions is strong. And Korea cannot he classed 
as a passive and importunate suppliant for bounties from 
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abroad; she is demonstrating a will and a capacity to help her¬ 
self. 

Her people, it is true, are just beginning to relearn, in the 
primary schools and in a spontaneous and impressive adult 
education movement, the excellent indigenous alphabet, em¬ 
ployment of which was long banned by the Japanese. But this 
circumstance does not fairly measure her position vis-a-vis 
more fortunate nations. Korea does not necessarily face 
tortuous centuries ahead such as lay between Beowulf and 
Shakespeare, between Runnymede and Philadelphia. History 
is foreshortened now, and rapid recapitulation of the ages of 
the growth of the democratic spirit is feasible. Doubters 
should study the experience of Czechoslovakia between the 
wars, of British India in Ghandi's lifetime. Closer home to 
Korea, consider the democratic and educational progress of 
China in the astounding decade from 1928 to 1937, before 
external aggression and schism In the body politic combined 
to elicit regressive countermeasures toxic both to political de¬ 
mocracy and to democratic education in China. 

Nor, finally, can we plead the unquestionably imperative 
demands of our postwar educational problems at home, to 
excuse us from discharging responsibilities overseas, Accept¬ 
ance of such an argument is a confession of cultural bank¬ 
ruptcy. For in the realm of democratic education, as in all 
the ranges of the human spirit, the ancient and paradoxical 
spiritual law holds true, that "whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life . . . shall save 
it." In our own day, the philosopher of history reminds us 
that cultures which turn inward become sterile; that only the 
dynamic and outgoing faiths and doctrines are self-renewing 
and potentially eternal. 

Is democracy a living force in American life and American 
education? Korea in 1948 presents a difficult and challenging 
opportunity to demonstrate the answer to this question in 
deeds rather than words, 



Training' of Women Teachens 
in Nigeria 

By GLADYS PI.UMMER 

T he problem of ejhjcating women teachers in Nigeria 
is a complex one. This vast territory covering 373,000 
square miles has, as far as is known, an African popu- 
lation of about 22,000,000 split up into tribes and groups 
with widely differing standards of life and culture. The 
European population is very small—not more than 5,000*— 
including government servants, missionaries, traders, and 
miners. A program of education for the African ■women 
must meet the varying needs of this vast population spread 
over the hush, villages, and towns of Nigeria and must be 
adapted to the social structure of the different groups. 

In villages and cities of the western provinces, over 3,000,- 
000 Yorubas carry on a pattern of life inherited from their 
ancestors and are dependent largely on the farming of small 
holdings and petty trading. A holding which is even a few 
yards square is still to the Yoruba his "farm.” Ilis wife 
buys peppers, onions, cloth, native cosmetics, ‘'medicine” 
(charms) and sells them in the market. All Yoruba women 
are born traders; they are never so happy, so much their Own 
mistresses, as when—sitting on low stools in the big evening 
market, with tiny palm oil wicks giving a flickering light—they 
bargain with purchasers over a tenth of -a penny’s difference 
in price. 

The Ibos of the eastern provinces are farmers in a densely 
populated area. Unlike the Yorubas, they have little tribal 
cohesion and are loosely grouped in clans. The land is so 
poor and shared into such small pieces that tlie Ibo tends to 
leave home and seek his fortune in the towns; individualistic 
and intelligent, he ruthlessly elbows out of the way the more 
indolent Yoruba and the conservative Elausa of the north- 
The Ibo women, like the men, are high-strung and emotional; 
they work hard on their farms, grow “women’s crops” of 
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peppers and vegetables, and market these in the nearest vil¬ 
lage. Like the men again, they are usually avid for education 
and advancement. 

To the east of the Ibos live the Efiks of the Calabar Prov¬ 
ince and farther east still, the conglomeration of tribes in 
Cameroons under British mandate, Throughout the eastern 
provinces civilization exists in patches. In the towns, such 
as Calabar, Onitsha, and Port Harcourt are girls in European 
dress riding bicycles, working in telephone exchanges, offices, 
and shops, going to the movies and to dances in their spare 
time. In the bush the women are often naked, and sometimes 
painted from head to foot in garish designs of red, white, and 
yellow. Christianity has made rapid progress in the south, 
although there are still pockets of paganism. 

The northern provinces, predominantly Moslem and con¬ 
servative, preserve a social structure of an entirely different 
nature from any observed in the south. The land is semi- 
desert but highly cultivated during the rainy season. Men in 
flowing white robes and voluminous turbans throng the streets 
of the towns; horses, donkeys, cattle, and camels wander along 
the interminable dusty roads. Mosques take the place of 
churches, and the women of the rich live in purdah. Here, 
as in the south, are pagan pockets, notably on the Bauchi 
Plateau. Nowhere can the medley of cultures be realized so 
acutely as in Jos, a town on the plateau. Here the European 
wives of miners and officials, the African girl from southern 
Nigeria in European dress, the Hausa in his robes, and the 
naked pagan boasting only a bunch of leaves for adornment, 
jostle one another in the streets. 

It is against this variegated background that one must see 
the task of educating the women of Nigeria—a task which 
must cater to the Yoruba woman with her trading acu¬ 
men, the Ibo woman with her nervous energy, the Moslem 
woman behind the doors of the harem, and the pagan woman 
on her farm. As is inevitable in a new country, boy s had a n 
earlier start in the educji,ti£iJial-4;aeei— 
see that school fees p^ 
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which could be shared with the family; clerks, teachers, 
nurses were needed, and boys were trained for these jobs. 
Later, girls schools were started, and girls began to attend 
the village or town schools with the boys. 

As the value of education for girls began to dawn on the 
minds of parents in terms of increased bride-price and possible 
jobs as teachers and nurses, girls schools became increasingly 
popular, Reliable statistics were difilcult to obtain during the 
years of World War II. In all big towns, however, numbers 
of girls in school have increased by leaps and hounds; in fact 
all town schools are overcrowded. 

In the bush progress has been less spectacular, and there 
are still areas where the proportion of boys to girls at school 
is something like seven to one. The most outstanding advance 
has been in Ibo country, where new schools are opened an¬ 
nually, One mission, indeed, planned to open twenty-live new 
schools in 1947. 

In the south, Christian missions, helped by government 
grants for buildings and teachers' salaries, shouldered the 
main burden of girls’ education. At first, all the teaching was 
done by European women. Gradually, as the schools pro¬ 
gressed, a few girls were taken on as pupil-teachers, and train¬ 
ing classes were attached to some of the girls schools. In 
1930 the first women's college for teachers, the United Mis¬ 
sionary College at Ibadan, w'as opened, under the joint pro¬ 
prietorship of the Anglican (Church Missionary Society) and 
Methodist missions. Sixty students, in three groups, were in 
attendance by 1932. In 1933 the Catholics entered the field 
with St. Agnes’ Training College near Lagos. In 1935 the 
eastern provinces came into the picture with a Scottish mission 
training class at Calabar and a Catholic class at Onitsha. 
Gradually buildings went up and classes expanded into col¬ 
leges; by 1939 there were eleven colleges in existence, 

All these ventures began in a period of financial depression. 
Government building grants were stopped for some years, 
and grants toward maintenance were small. The buildings 
of the women’s colleges reflected the depression and were 
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austere in the extreme. Only the barest necessities could be 
provided; some colleges had no assembly hall, staff-room, or 
library. 

By 1939, however, the financial cloud had lifted, but the 
war began. Government grants were given on a more gen¬ 
erous scale, but building materials were scarce, books were 
dilEcult to get, even paper was in short supply. Worse still 
was the staffing problem. Teachers were urgently needed in 
the United Kingdom, and few recruits came forward to take 
the places of the English women who left. Passages were 
difficult and dangerous. The colleges struggled on, however, 
and the number of entrants even increased. 

The difficulties of training women teachers in an undevel¬ 
oped, yet rapidly changing, country were at first enormous. 
The very low marriage age—twelve in some parts of the north, 
fourteen to sixteen in Ibo country, elsewhere sixteen to twenty 
—kept girls from entering training colleges. The same factor 
militated against a high standard of education at entry. Even 
now girls frequently enter training centers from Standard VI, 
which is roughly the equivalent of the seventh grade in the 
United States. Every effort is being made to induce them to 
stay in school longer before going into training, and there are 
welcome signs that this course is becoming more popular. 

As education spreads and takes root, the ages of children 
with reference to their grading approximate more and more 
the English standards. Even ten years ago it was common to 
find in Standard VI, where the age should he thirteen to four¬ 
teen, enormous boys with budding beards and girls who might 
coyly admit to being seventeen but were obviously twenty or 
twenty-one. Now children often leave Standard VI at thir¬ 
teen; a few pass on to secondary schools, some become pupil- 
teachers in the hope of entering a training college later. Sev¬ 
eral girls primary schools have added “modern” classes, above 
Standard VI, from which the training colleges are now draw¬ 
ing. 

Even so, students enter the colleges at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age and emerge as qualified teachers at eighteen or 
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nineteen. It is hoped that at some future date all students 
will have completed a full secondary (high school) course be¬ 
fore entering college; but this is a long-term policy. 

The curriculum of Nigerian training centers docs not differ 
very much from that of training centers the world over-—with 
the exception that all the lectures are given in linglish, a for¬ 
eign language to the studcnt.s. This necessarily slows the pace. 
All women students take full courses in domestic science (home 
economics) including needlework. Some girls who have at¬ 
tended coeducational schools have never held a needle before 
coming to college; for the term "coeducatitmal” is here a mis¬ 
nomer and may mean a boys school with a few girls in attend¬ 
ance. Such students overcome their initial Jmndicaps with 
surprising speed; and the exhibition of needlework, handi¬ 
work, and teaching apparatus produced at the annual inspec¬ 
tion usually reveals a high standard of craftsmanship. 

Physical training is a popular subject; for tiiis the students 
wear special costumes which they take with tiiem into their 
schools when they leave college. The youthfulne.ss of the stu¬ 
dents is a real advantage here; a young teacher playing games 
with her class enjoys the fun as much as the children do. 

Reference was made earlier in this article ttt tlic austere 
character of most of the training college buildings. Finance 
is now easier; Nigerian revenues have improved, government 
grants have been augmented, and the Colonial Ilevelopment 
and Welfare Fund, contributed by the government in Britain, 
is available. All colleges hope to expand, Tlie government 
expects to enter the field witli two colleges, each for two hun¬ 
dred residential students; these will include lecture rooms, do¬ 
mestic science rooms, and demonstration schools. 

In the northern provinces, the buildings formerly used by 
the American air force are being rapidly adapted for a “multi¬ 
lateral” girls school with a training college attached. In all, 
about seven hundred and fifty women teachers will be turned 
out annually—not, perhaps, a striking figure when set against 
an enormous population, but the result of only seventeen 
years of struggling against ignorance and prejudice. The 
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woman teacher is no longer a rare phenomenon regarded with 
suspicion or contempt; she has won her place in the educa¬ 
tional picture. Nor does her influence stop with the class she 
teaches; all women in Nigeria marry, and marry early in life. 
The married woman teacher, with longer training than the 
schoolgirl, often takes her place in a semi-educated community 
as a leader. Thus the training colleges fulfill a double pur¬ 
pose; not only do they produce teachers, but also a steady 
stream of educated women whose examples may powerfully 
influence the Nigeria of the future. 



In Behalf of Rural Youth 

By M. M. CHAMBERS 

I T IS quite well known that in all parts of the United vStates 
the rural areas have generally more than their share of 
children in proportion to adult population. Generally, 
too, they carry a disproportionate load in the shape of need 
for educational and other social services, when considered in 
relation to per capita incomes and other indexes of wealth. 
This is true even for the people of prosperous farming and 
ranching regions, and more markedly true for other large 
groups such as the sharecroppers and farm tenants of the 
South, and the families farming marginal lands in the Ap« 
palachians or the Ozarks, the cut-over land.s of the North¬ 
west, and the dust-bowl strip in the mid-continent. 

Not all rural communities arc exclusively agricultural. 
Many mining communities, for example, are rural-industrial. 
And not all rural boys and girls have homes either on farms 
or in villages; some are in the families recurrently migrant, 
“moving with the crops" over hundreds of milc.s eaclr season. 
It is among these that the problem of providing facilitic.s and 
services for education, health, guidance, and welfare is most 
acute 


Progress in a Mining Com.munity 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, a national or¬ 
ganization, has long been interested In liarlan County, Ken¬ 
tucky, as a field for work in the guidance of the youth of a 
rural-industrial area. The Alliance now has the satisfaction 
of seeing a voluntary local County Planning Council, under the 
chairmanship of a local physician, leading a vigorous move¬ 
ment for the improvement of the schools and other social serv- 

"■The substance of this article is drawn from the discussions at the two-day 
Institute of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Yoiilli lieid at the National Edu¬ 
cation Association headquarters in 'Washington, October 20-21, 1947. More de¬ 
tailed reports are available from the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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ices. Active in the leadership are the county superintendent of 
schools, many school principals and teachers, and parents; the 
county public health officer; the county agricultural extension 
agent; representatives of the local coal operators and of the 
mine workers’ union; the judge of the county court; the editor 
of a local newspaper; members of the service clubs of business 
men; and representatives of local churches and various social 
agencies. Young people, some of whom are high school stu¬ 
dents, are also being included more and more in the work of 
the organization. 

The voluntary Harlan County Planning Council determined, 
after the interruption of the war period, to review its situa¬ 
tion in a four-day conference just prior to the reopening of the 
public schools in early September 1947. In cooperation with 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, it arranged a 
schedule of discussion panels composed of local persons and 
experts in the fields of guidance, health, recreation, voca¬ 
tional adjustment, and child welfare, representing the na¬ 
tional, regional, state, and local levels, and including repre¬ 
sentatives of the state university and the state colleges. The 
county school authorities authorized teachers of the county 
to be paid for attendance at the conference. About eight 
hundred persons in various walks of life attended the opening 
session. The proceedings were fully and intelligently reported 
in the local newspaper, and daily broadcasts on some high 
points were arranged. 

The conference looked realistically at local conditions, 
made recommendations, and appointed follow-up committees 
under the auspices of the County Planning Council to study 
the resources of the county, financial and other, and compare 
them with other counties of the state. It plans to compare the 
docal statistics of morbidity, delinquency, school attendance, 
and employment with the figures for the whole state and for 
other states. As facts of these types are discussed at meetings 
and in radio broadcasts and are printed in the columns of the 
local newspaper, the people of Harlan County are on their 
way to becoming unusually well aware of the strengths and 
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weaknesses of their community. The voluntary organisation 
knows that many improvements in the schools and other serv¬ 
ices will require more public money tlran is no-vv forthcoming 
from combined local and outside sources; hut it has decided to 
give first priority to projects which can be accomplished by 
local initiative and cooperation but witliout .support from 
public funds. 

Thus, in the absence of a fully staffed and equipped county¬ 
wide school vocational guidance service, one high school has 
been designated as the “pilot school" for the development of 
a model vocational guidance program using local re.sources. 
In the absence of elementary medical farilitie.s in some schools, 
the possibility of temporary use of clinics maintained on cer¬ 
tain mining company properties is being explored. In the face 
of poor nutrition in many homes, planned studies of precisely 
what the deficiencies are will form the basis for a iwogram of 
nutrition education geared to the facts a.s they exist, and 
promotion of hot school-lunch programs is untlcr way. 

These are a few examples illustrating how a coimnunity, 
once it becomes really aware of its own problem.s, is then and 
then only in a position to make the best use of its own resources 
and of such aid as comes from higher levels of government or 
from philanthropic sources. The public authorities at the 
state level, responsible for stimulating the effective extension 
of educational and other social services to all the people and 
all the parts of the state, sometimes have to deal with local 
apathy or even a strong undercurrent of local opposition. It i.s 
a salutary experience to find a community which has studied its 
own needs, organized locally to meet them, welcomed advisory 
and other services from the state and federal level, and 
pointed out additional needs on which a more effective state¬ 
wide program could be built. 

Pursuing the idea with persistence, fourteen members of 
committees responsible for the follow-up program of the con¬ 
ference went to Washington on the invitation of the Alliance, 
six weeks after their own conference, for a one-day panel 
session with a group of experts'from governmental and private 
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agencies at tlic national level, where they reported facts about 
Harlan County and exchanged views regarding feasible action 
for furtlier community improvement. 

Harlan County is affording, it would seem, an excellent 
illustration of the technique of community organization for 
rural youth: draw all local interests into an organ of coopera¬ 
tion; study die community’s strengths and weaknesses; select 
feasible needed steps and mobilize local resources to accom¬ 
plish them; keep in touch with higher leveLs of government, 
with institutions of higher education, and with effective private 
organizations, and make the best local application of what 
they have to offer. This is the pattern of cooperation which 
promises mucli for tlie strength and soundness of America’s 
rural communities, and for fair opportunities for rural youth. 

The YouNCi in Migrant Families 

It is estimated that there are some two and a half million 
persons in the United States who are migrant agricultural 
laborers or members of migrant families. Northivard each 
season from the .southernmost tier of states go three human 
streams, composed in large part of families whose members of 
all ages -vvill perform in field and orchard the vast amount of 
tedious liand labor necessary to produce and harvest great 
crops of fruits, berries, sugar beets, and truck crops. 

One stream starts in southern California and is composed 
mostly of native Americans, many of whom have come within 
recent years from Arkansas, Oklahoma, or other states of the 
mid-continent. It will go up the Pacific coast, with many a 
branch into a fertile valley, and extend into the great orchards 
of Washington State. Another stream, largely Spanish-Amer- 
ican, starts in Texas and does varied work at different seasons 
in different parts of that vast domain, from the truck farms 
of the Rio Grande Valley to the cotton fields of north Texas. 
A branch of it proceeds to the melon fields of Colorado, and 
to sugar-beet fields as far dispersed as Colorado, North Da¬ 
kota, Michigan, and even northern Ohio. A third main stream, 
largely Negro, starts in Florida. It goes up the Atlantic coast, 
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as far as the fruit and truck farms of New Jersey, wtiere it is 
estimated that 10,000 to 20,000 such migrants come every 
year. Some go even to Maine for the potato harvest, 

The story of how children in migrant families suffer lack of 
schooling, child labor, inadequate luuislng, bad stsnitatian, 
absence of health facilities, and poor social protection, is too 
familiar for repetition. In depression years, when thc.se con¬ 
ditions were brought to the attention of a .socially alert Con¬ 
gress, provision was made for federally rnvncd c:imp.s for 
migrant workers, wherein the inininnim e.s.seiuials of sanitary 
housing, safe water supply, and cf)mnumity living were de¬ 
veloped. These camps encouraged school attendance among 
children of migratory families and provided a modicum of 
social and recreational guidance and leadership, as well as 
medical service. 

Something of a crisis exists, now that determination has 
been made to terminate tlii.s activity of the federal government, 
and June 30, 1949 has been set as the date for final di,sposi- 
tion of the govnerment camps. Meantime, many of the camps 
in California and Florida are being leased for private opera¬ 
tion by fruit- and vegetable-growing interests, and it is re¬ 
ported that this moans in most cases a cutting-ofi of school, 
health, medical, and recreational services, and a sharp de¬ 
terioration in standards of housing and sanitation. "Camps 
for migratory workers" have hecomc "farm-labor supply 
centers," and the change in conditions may be cvmn greater than 
is suggested by the change in nomenclature, 

The properties are available to state or local governments 
for acquisition and operation, and Texas is progressing in this 
direction. State operation offers better promise of good stand¬ 
ards of social service than does private operation, if for no 
other reason than that the job of regulating entire communitie.s 
of this kind requires an organization having greater re¬ 
sources for the purpose than have private growers or associa¬ 
tions. If the federal government is to withdraw from this 
function, it is very appropriate that the states should step into 
it, for the state cannot deny its responsibility for under- 
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privileged children within its borders. The fact remains, too, 
that migration transcending state boundaries creates problems 
of federal concern, likely to yield only to concerted planning 
at the federal level. For that reason the development of con¬ 
sultative services in the federal education and welfare agencies, 
such as has already occurred in the Public Health Service, has 
been recommended. 

Good camps are not, of course, a fully satisfactory answer 
to the evils of transiency. It has been pointed out that excel¬ 
lent tax-supported camps amount, in fact, to a public subsidy 
to the private industry in which the migrant laborers work, 
and may, if liberally supported, tend to increase and perpetuate 
the volume of transiency. Essential as the camps seem to be 
under present conditions, there are other long-range measures 
not to be overlooked unless the existence of a large volume of 
migrant laborers is fatalistically accepted as a necessary and 
inescapable evil. In the long run, transiency can be greatly 
reduced by better planning and more diversification in agri¬ 
culture, development of off-season employments in the same 
locality to balance the seasonal peaks in agriculture, fullest 
possible utilization of local labor, and increasing mechaniza¬ 
tion to decrease the need for great numbers of seasonal hand 
workers. 

Aside from the question either of camps or of lessening the 
volume of migratory laborers, there are certain regulatory 
standards, somewhat relaxed during the war, which the states 
are at liberty to set at higher levels and to enforce more fully. 
For example, experts are inclined to agree that sixteen years 
should be the minimum age for employment of children during 
school hours in any occupation, except for work for their own 
parents on the home farm, and that fourteen years should be 
the minimum age for employment outside of school hours. 
The workday should not exceed eight hours, and the work¬ 
week not exceed forty hours; and work dovetailed with school 
attendance should not exceed three hours a day or eighteen 
hours a week. 

Compulsory school attendance laws should be enforced 
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against migrant parents promptly after their entry into the 
state, and distribution of state aid to local schools would be 
more equitable if computed on the basis of actual attendance 
rather than upon the school census or the school enrollment, 
School attendance for migrant children should he provided for 
by regular local public schools, and planned in advance as to 
material facilities, the curriculum, and the conditioning of 
teachers, pupils, and tlic community to accept the ncwcnincrs. 
Thus -would the migrant children have opportunity to make 
friendships in the community, even if only temporary and 
recurrent; and have a chance to feel that they “belong" and 
share the burdens anti benefits of the ctmimunity life, rather 
than to feel that they are segregated outcasts making an an¬ 
nual invasion during which they take what tJiey can get and 
depart without regret. 

The acceptance of community respon.sihility arul the building 
of community solidarity appear to be curncrstone.s in any 
permanent program for the education and welfare of rural 
youth—not only in places where transiency i.s almost unknown, 
but also where it has been allowed to become a most difficult 
social problem. Along with the principles of local initiative 
and local planning, however, it has long since become neces¬ 
sary to recognize that certain other esscntial.s must go hand 
in hand in order to make adequate solutions practicable. The 
first of these is that the local taxing and adminstrative units 
must be large enough to insure the presence of substantial 
financial ability to support public services, and of reasonable 
latitude for the exercise of administrative skill, The school 
district containing only a handful of small farms cannot hope 
to cope with the rural educational problems of today. 

A further essential is that, assuming the existence of ap¬ 
propriate modern local units blessed with initiative, resource¬ 
fulness, and planning ability, increasing financial aid and 
advisory leadership must come from the state level; and 
great disparities among the states require that a part of the 
total fiscal burden shall be shared by the federal government 
in the form of grants to the states. This formula is not new 
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or revolutionary—each of its elements has been growing in 
practice for a generation and more. It has been applied suc¬ 
cessfully in agricultural extension education, in highway build¬ 
ing, in public health and numerous other social services. 

If an overweening tendency toward federal administrative 
control is properly guarded against, it provides a scheme of 
intergovernmental tripartite partnership in which local initia¬ 
tive is strengthened, state responsibility is maintained, and the 
national interest is advanced. It obviates the classic menace 
of overcentralized administration, “revolt at the periphery and 
decadence at the center.” It focuses the combined resources 
of communities at all levels, from neighborhood to nation, 
upon such matters of supreme national and local concern as the 
fact that every American youth is entitled to access to a good 
modern elementary and high school, and that many are now 
deprived of that right; that 1,200 rural counties are now 
without basic preventive public health services; and that the 
extension of these and related social services in rural America 
is a lirst requisite in building the national strength and elevat¬ 
ing the national well-being. 



Residence Halls md the Educational 

Program 


By FLORENCE M. THOMPSON 


W HII.E MANY COLLEGES in the United States foster pro¬ 
grams of an educational nature in their residence 
halls, there have been left untouched many possi¬ 
bilities for making the residence hall more nearly an integral 
part of the total educational program. 

Some institutions in this country have accepted the British 
plan of housing wliich centers both formal and informal edu¬ 
cation in the residential unit, and others have tended to follow 
the German practice of accepting little or no responsibility 
for the student outside the cla-ssroom, While variations on 
these extremes exist in all degrees, the advisability of hou.sing 
students in college-operated halls has steadily gained favor as 
evidenced by the fact that administrators have allocatcil in¬ 
creasingly large sums of money for this purpose, Not alway,s 
has provision been made for planning the program of activi¬ 
ties so that the residents derive the optimum educational bene¬ 
fits from the physical facilities provided. 

In a study recently conducted by the writer, an attempt was 
made to find out possible ways in whicli women's residence 
halls might contribute to the educational program. Two 
types of data were gathered. (1) By means of a question¬ 
naire submitted to 167 institutions, data were g.athered re¬ 
garding the number and kinds of activities being used in the 
hall, the effectiveness of the various activities as judged by 
both the person directing the program and by the students 
themselves, and the kinds of activities for which stvulent.s arc 
given primary responsibility for initiation, development, and 
control. (2) An intensive study of twelve institutions was 
made through personal visits and the employment of an ob¬ 
jective check list. Data from the check list, together with state¬ 
ments of opinion, supplied information concerning the meth¬ 
ods, techniques, and agencies used to induce and encourage 
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participation, the contribution which participation in the resi¬ 
dence-hall activity program is making to social education, and 
some factors which might influence the nature of residence-hall 
programs. These data provide Information which may assist 
administrators, head residents, and others to employ more fully 
the opportunities for intellectual, personal, and social growth 
inherent in this valuable living situation. 

Certain of these conclusions appear to have particular sig¬ 
nificance in terms of the opportunities provided for student 
development through residence-hall living. The first of these 
is concerned with the relationship between the effectiveness of 
an activity and the extent to which students ai'e given the re¬ 
sponsibility for its initiation, development, and control. In 
order to study this relationship, an evaluation of the activities 
provided in the hall was secured from both the person direct¬ 
ing the program and from the students thernsehres. The 
students and head residents indicated also whether or not 
responsibility for each activity was delegated to students, 
When these two were studied in relation to each other, it was 
found that the greatest amount of student responsibility 
existed in those activities which were said to be "proving very 
worth while," a lesser amount existed in those considered 
“creditable but not outstanding," and still less responsibility 
in the "ineffective" group. More specifically, it was shown 
that the index of effectiveness decreased as the percentage of 
student responsibility decreased. 

It was further shown that much was developed and con¬ 
trolled by students, however, which was not initiated by them. 
The extent to which students assumed responsibility varied 
markedly from hall to hall. In general, the amount of responsi¬ 
bility shown was less than seems consistent with educational 
objectiv^es. This, coupled with the evidence that effectiveness 
decreased as student responsibility decreased, makes it clear 
that one way to render the facilities of the residence hall more 
effective is through increased delegation of responsibility to 
students. 

The second important conclusion is concerned with the use 
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of the residence hall as a classroom and laboratory in the field 
of human relationships. For purpose-s of analysis the opinions 
gathered were classified into the four areas of rehitinnship 
based on the needs of youth in American culture which have 
been formulated by the Progressive Education Association.' 
These are; personal living, personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and economic relationship.s. 

In the area of personal living one discriminating .sophomore 
said, "You change your standards of success. "With ititTea.sed 
competition you learn not to try to do and be the best, hut to do 
your own best." Another described the way in which one may 
learn through association, “If one girl is a musician, It 'rubs off’ 
on others.’’ Through such statements as these it was possible 
to identify certain learning experiences in the area of personal 
living: (1) the building of a satisfactory personal pliilosophy, 
(2) the formation of individuality through self-expression 
and, in turn, the integration of personality, (.1) emotional 
maturation, (4) the acquisition of knowledge, (5) the de¬ 
velopment of interests, appreciations, and attitudes, and (6) 
the development of skills and techniques. 

The area of personal-social relationships includes the im- 
mediate face-to-face situations. Lcarning,s in thi,s area would 
appear to include: (1) social customs and techniques, (2) 
the formation and evaluation of friendships, and (.3) the 
ability to get along with all kinds of people. Such student 
statements as the following exemplify these learnings: "You 
learn how to serve tea, greet chaperones, and talk to faculty 
members—as a freshman you're petrified, but as a junior 
you’re at ease,’’ and "You discriminate between people you 
like and the kind that’s better for you; you can't run around 
with two hundred and fifty.” 

Social-civic relationships are considered to be those beyond 
the face-to-face contact. "You learn," stated one girl, “that 
each individual is important. The opinion of every person in 

'ProgresBive Education Association, T/it Social Studies in General liducatien, 
a report of the Committee on the Social Studlc.B in General Education (New 
York; D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940), pp. 116-237. 
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the hall must be considered before the group Is committed to 
any special action.” “We learn how to select leaders,” an 
attractive sophomore explained, ‘‘and they aren’t always our 
best friends.” That one energetic freshman had learned a 
lesson in tolerance is shown by her statement, ‘‘Maybe you’re a 
Baptist and you go to church with a Methodist and you see 
that it's a pretty good church." Still another student’s state¬ 
ment points out that a college campus is not always the ideal 
situation in which liberal views can be developed and fostered. 
Said she, ‘‘There isn’t a very broad social structure here. We 
are all Protestants, all middle class, all Republicans, and we 
go out smug.” Through such statements the following cate¬ 
gories of learning experiences were identified; (1) techniques 
for working with groups, (2) how to be leaders and how to 
select leaders, (3) the meaning of being responsible to the 
group or for the group, (4) consideration for individuals and 
groups, (5) the necessity for appropriate regulations for 
group living, (6) the importance of cooperation to a smooth¬ 
running enterprise, (7) loyalty to the group, (8) tolerance, 
and (9) freedom. 

The area of economic relationships was seldom mentioned. 
This fact might be accounted for largely because the study 
was made when money was plentiful. In only one residence 
hall studied intensively was any definite plan in effect for¬ 
giving students practice in their chosen vocational fields, such 
as dramatics, personnel administration, library science, jour¬ 
nalism, and home management. 

The four areas as outlined overlap. Needs met in any one 
area are influential to more satisfactory relationships in the 
other areas. 

Just as the end product of learning experiences was found 
to be largely in the areas of human relationships, so was it also 
evident that the process of learning was rooted in dynamic 
social forces. This process was reported as taking place in 
two general ways. First, through social interaction—students 
learn simply from contact with many other minds. Second, 
they learn definite procedures and techniques through working 
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with others in nctivities. It might be assumed that what is 
learned through the first method would not be at all dependent 
on the second. The writer was careful to inquire about this 
point and found it to be the unanimous opinion of the students 
that learning through social interaction was more productive 
and effective when supplemented by the activity program. The 
work in activities vitalized their personal contacts and, there¬ 
fore, supplemented the first method. Students believed that 
the intimacy of their contacts was a strong determining factor 
in social interaction and that the working relation.diip was 
likewise effective in the learning of procedures and techniques. 

From the evidence gathered concerning the learning ex¬ 
periences and how they take place in the residence hall, it wa-s 
possible to establish the particular sphere of the liall as being 
in the realm of human relationship rather than in the academic 
realm. Accordingly, a second way of remlering the facili¬ 
ties of the residence hall more effective becomes clear. I’ro- 
grams should be planned with a definite view toward offering 
every individual as many and varied experiences in human 
relationship as is feasible. Assuming that individuals should 
participate in a manner and to an extent which is consistent 
with their needs, it follows that some inducement and en¬ 
couragement is desirable. The use of a variety of mctliods, 
techniques, and agencies for encouraging participation is, 
therefore, recommended. 

The quantity and quality of this end product, social educa¬ 
tion, varies considerably from hall to hall. In some halls, stu¬ 
dents were profiting immeasurably from the program and were 
well aware of its benefits. In others, they found it difficult to 
recognize more than a few superficial contributions to the areas 
of relationships. An attempt was made to find out what some of 
the factors are which influence the nature and caliber of the 
program. 

The few factors selected for study included some for which 
data could conveniently be gathered, and which could also be 
stated in quantitative terms. They dealt with certain con¬ 
siderations of the community in which the institution was 
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located, of the school itself, the residence-hall situation, and 
the supervising personnel of the hall. Although a few rela¬ 
tionships were noted, it can safely be said that of the factors 
studied none was found consistently to influence the nature 
of the program. A careful analysis of all information gath¬ 
ered, however, together with observation in the halls visited 
personally, indicated two conditions which always went hand 
in hand. Wherever there was (1) a good program, (2) a 
high degree of esprit de corps existed. 

This fine emotional climate manifested itself in many ways 
and was obviously an important determinant of the caliber 
of the program—students took more pride in their college 
home; they were more enthusiastic about their affairs; they 
evidenced a more cooperative spirit; they were eager to accept 
responsibilities, With such basically fine attitudes as a 
foundation, a worth-while educational program could be 
planned and executed with comparative ease and smoothness. 
Wherever esprit de corps existed, it was possible to operate a 
hall with fewer rules and regulations; and, consequently, dis¬ 
ciplinary action was at a minimum. From the point of view of 
the student, growth in the acquisition of self-discipline is a 
most important factor. As seen from the viewpoint of the 
adult leader, time saved by the consequent lessening of routine 
regulation, inspection, and disciplinary action could be much 
more profitably used in the achievement of positive educa¬ 
tional objectives. 

Students accepted responsibilities with pride wherever 
esprit de corps existed. Since the responsibility assumed by 
students was found to be very positively related to the effective¬ 
ness of an activity, it follows that esprit de corps will also serve 
as an important determining factor in the effectiveness of all 
aspects of group living participated in by its members, 

Interestingly enough, a parallel to this condition was also 
found in industry through studies of the productivity of 
workers in the Western Electric plant.” All experiments 

’ F, J. Roethliabergrr and W, J. Dickson, Mnnagoment and the tVorker (Cam¬ 
bridge; Harvard University Pre.sa, 1943). 
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dramatically and conclusively demonstrated the importance 
of employee attitudes and sentiments. It was clear that the 
responses of workers to what was happening about them were 
dependent upon the significance these events had for them. 

The establishment of esprit dc corps is thus seen to be a 
third important factor in rendering the residence-hall ex¬ 
perience more effective. The first essential in the forma¬ 
tion of this favorable atmosphere is to provide a program 
which meets the needs of the students and shows proper con¬ 
fidence in their ability to grow through experience. The stu¬ 
dents in turn develop a cooperative attitude, enjoy partici¬ 
pating, and profit from the working relationship with others. 
From this point on a reciprocal effect becomes operative. 

The relationship between the effectiveness of an activity and 
the extent to which students are given the responsibility for the 
initiation, development, and control of that activity, the value 
of the living unit as a laboratory in social education, and the 
importance of esprit de corps to a good program make clear 
two significant considerations. The administrator will recog¬ 
nize (1) the importance of the person directing the program, 
and (2) the type of physical facilities provided. 

To delineate the traits of a “good” head resident would be 
as difficult to describe as the traits of a “good” teacher. 
Basically, the head resident must be able to work with people. 
She must also have a conception of, or at least an intuitive feel¬ 
ing for, the objectives of residence-hall living. With such 
natural endowments she can accomplish much. She can ac¬ 
complish more if, in addition to these natural endowments, she 
receives appropriate formal training. Such training should 
increase her ability to recognize appropriate educational ob¬ 
jectives and to plan and execute a program accordingly. Some 
of the aspects she and the members of the group will need to 
consider together are; 

1. Experiences which should be cultivated in the program 

2. Evaluation of activities in terms of fundamental objectives 

3. Areas in which students are best fitted to assume responsibility, and 
a proper progression in the amount they assume 
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4. Extent of formal rules and regulations 

5. Provision of opportunities for students to participate in a manner 
and to an extent which is in keeping with their needs 

6. The dynamics of social organization. 

The size and type of living unit provided influences the 
various aspects of the program. Group loyalties are more 
easily established where the number is relatively small, and 
such loyalties, when established, can grow into constructive 
traditions. Individuals are apt to feel more keenly their 
responsibilities when the number is not so large as to create 
anonymity. This assumption of responsibility was seen to be 
positively related to the effectiveness of an activity. Also, 
when students feel more individual responsibility, the number 
of formal rules and regulations can be reduced. In the smaller 
group it is possible to achieve a closer relationship between 
the students and the staff leader. 

The administrator has the obligation both to select compe¬ 
tent head residents and to plan for the type of student resi¬ 
dence which will be conducive to experiences of educational 
value. By so doing, the residence hall may be brought closer to 
the center of the field of learning experiences rather than on 
the periphery where it now tends to be. 



The Need for Statistical Education 
in High School and College 

By W. EDWARDS DEMING and DOUGLAS E. SCATES 

A LL PEOPLE do part of their thinking in quantitative terms. 

The housewife has ideas of how much bread or coffee 
* to buy. She bases her action on figures which she has 
retained mentally regarding previous consumption. You and 
I know how much time to allow for traveling by foot, auto, or 
streetcar in order to arrive at our offices at a given time. We 
know what to do because we have timed our trips in the past 
under various conditions. All action depends in part on quanti¬ 
tative information; in other words, stati.stics, implied or for¬ 
mal, are essential as a basis for action. 

One need not employ a statistician to assist him in simple 
problems such as buying meat or coffee for the family, or allow¬ 
ing enough time to get to the office, any more than he ought to 
depend on a physician to tell him when to go to bed to get some 
rest. But if the problems become more complex, such as buying 
food for a cafeteria or a whole school system, or operating a 
railroad, or planning an agricultural program for the nation, 
then action must depend in part on figures. It is, however, not 
always clear how to obtain the figures or what to do with them, 
and this is where the statistician comes in. 

Of course, one can always get ready answers from almost 
anyone on how the cafeteria or railroad ought to be run, or 
how a federal program should be altered, One gets about as 
many answers as there are people, but the variety does not 
help him. The nonexpert is quite ready to say exactly how 
things ought to be done. But put a man in the position of 
executive in education, business, or government, with all of the 
limiting factors which must be watched, and some of his cock¬ 
sureness disappeai's. He is beseiged by opinions and by pres¬ 
sure groups of citizens or stockholders, and he comes face to 
face with the need for facts. Sooner or later he comes to de- 
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pendence on data, and this is the same as saying that he comes 
to dependence on a statistician. 

By way of illustration, the following questions, some simpk 
and some complex, indicate decisions in education and in busi¬ 
ness which should depend on quantitative information* 

What method is best for teaching typing, arithmetic, golf, or dancing? 

Is a particular accident-prevention or public health program really 
effective f 

How effective is a particular examination-method for predicting future 
performance? 

What new commodities need to be developed to satisfy human wants, 
and what people would buy them? 

What would be the effect on sales of a change in price? 

Wliat are the long-run potential sales of a commodity? 

Is unemployment moving up or down? 

Should a particular treatment be used, rather than some other, in 
planting wheat, in view of tlie costs involved? 

The Role of the Statistician 

While many statisticians are engaged in the regular work of 
collecting and analyzing data in routine fashion, there arc times 
when special advice is desired, say, for a new or special study. 
The aim of the consulting statistician is to be in position to 
advise executives and their research departments what to do. 
He must know mathematical statistics and be able to develop 
new theories as required. If, however, he had knowledge only 
of mathematical statistics, he would be practically useless on 
the job. He must know what data are needed to answer par¬ 
ticular questions. He must also foresee needs. Many admin¬ 
istrative actions depend on data which were collected several 
months or years before. The statistician must, therefore, look 
ahead and advise what data are going to be needed. Ob¬ 
viously he cannot do this without knowledge of the field in 
which he is working—education, marketing, agriculture, manu¬ 
facturing, or whatever it may be, in addition to his attainments 
in mathematical statistics. 

The research statistician must know what data can be col¬ 
lected and what data cannot be collected, The popular opinion 
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is that data can be obtained on any subject by request, but this 
is not the case. Some of the simplest things go unrecorded both 
in personal affairs and in business. Many a business organiza¬ 
tion, supposedly up to date and efficient, is limping along in 
the dark, unable to furnish its own directors or stockholders 
certain simple information, and hence it is unable to report it 
to the government. This was all too evident in the difficulties 
which beset the OPA in determining what were fair margins 
of profit in manufacturing and retailing. In many cases it was 
impossible to find out whether a price should fairly go up or 
down, because manufacturers or distributors could not deter¬ 
mine what their costs were. We must recognize that many data 
are not available until special steps are taken to collect them at 
the source. 

The expert statistician must know how records are kept and 
how much it will cost to carry out a survey and tabulate the 
data in the form of tables and charts for actual use. He must 
be able to write instructions to guide those working in the office 
and those who will gather data in the field. A great deal is 
expected of him. 

Advice on Sampling 

The research statistician knows that lie will get one set of 
figures from one segment of the population on, for example, 
attitudes, preferences, habits, and an entirely different set of 
figures on the same subject from another segment of the popu¬ 
lation. He must, therefore, know the theory and practice of 
sampling. He is trained to devise representative methods of 
sampling so that the data needed can be provided in the cheap¬ 
est and quickest manner possible. Errors of sampling are 
brought under control, and can be reduced to as low a figure as 
desired by increasing'the size of the sample or making the 
plans more complex. 

The expert statistician does not waste either time or money 
collecting information with more precision than is needed. He 
knows that any desired degree of precision can be attained 
when an appropriate amount of money is spent to get it, but 
he is aware of the fact that administrative decisions and even 
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conclusions in pure research all have tolerances. These toler¬ 
ances may be wide or they may be narrow, depending on the 
problem at hand. For some purposes, accuracy within 50 per¬ 
cent may do, whereas for others accuracy within 2 or 3 per¬ 
cent, or even less, may be required. 

Everything Varies 

In all nature there is variability. Everyone knows that in 
purchasing an article in the dime store, it sometimes pays to 
look at several of the articles before picking out one. They 
are not all alike, even though they were made under circum¬ 
stances very similar—same machine, same workmen, same 
material. A gardener may plant beans, but they do not all come 
up at the same time, Some fail entirely to come up; others 
grow rapidly. Even in the manufacture of parts which are 
made to great exactness, there will be variability, albeit 
within a narrow range. This variability may exhibit random¬ 
ness, or lack of randomness (patterns of some sort). But in 
any event there is no such thing as constancy in nature—never 
anything but variability. The statistician, through his mathe¬ 
matical study of probability, has recognized the inherent 
variability in all things and has thus vitally contributed to the 
improvement of the scientific method, as well as to improve¬ 
ments in manufacturing and commerce. 

Factors Aerecting Results 

There are difficulties of still another sort. The fact is one 
can get all kinds of answers, depending not only on what seg¬ 
ments of the population he takes returns from, but on how he 
asks the questions. He must be an expert in framing questions. 
When it comes to counting the number of people unemployed, 
for example, it is difficult to avoid differences of 5, 10, or even 
15 percent, if different questions are used for determining 
whether a man is employed. Or, to take another example, 
when libraries are surveyed to ascertain how much money is 
spent for purchasing books, the question must be so worded 
that a librarian does not record the total amount spent for 
running the library. 
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Nothing is apparently so simple as counting, yet counting is 
a source of great difficulty. Actually, the difficulty is with defi¬ 
nitions. In a telegram, does “Los Angeles” count as one word 
or two? Is “B & O RR” four words, three, two, or one? A 
matter of definition, of course, but one must know what the 
definitions are. He must anticipate the difficulties which will 
arise and prepare for them before the study is thrown into 
confusion and large errors are created in the data. 

Suppose one were trying to count the number of people in 
Philadelphia; whom would he count? Just the people who 
have resided there for a year? Only a day? Should he include 
the people who are there on business tidps only? What about 
the people who work in Philadelphia and are, therefore, in the 
city during the hours a census would be taken, but who live 
elsewhere? What of those who live in the city five days and 
are away two each week? Should separate tallies be kept of 
difierent kinds of residents?. The answer depends on the pur¬ 
pose for which the data are to be used. There are always many 
such problems. Counting is a highly technical operation. 

The Statistician Is Practical 

Unless there are quick and ready rules for making decisions, 
making a count of the number of people in Philadelphia would 
be so difficult that years later the count would still be in prog¬ 
ress, and if the figures were ever produced, they would be quite 
useless because they were inconsistent and out of date. The 
research statistician surmounts these problems by arriving at 
definitions which can be followed quickly and readily, and by 
devising sampling procedures which will produce results with 
the required amount of reliability quickly and at low cost. He 
knows that there are many kinds of errors in any survey or 
experiment, and what he does is to minimize them as far as is 
necessary to meet needs, but no further, for unrequired refine¬ 
ment is an unnecessary expense. 

The guiding principle of the research statistician is a very 
practical one, namely, to minimize, In the long run, the net 
losses which will arise from two kinds of mistakes: (1) Trying 
to cut corners by taking too small a sample, or taking a hasty 
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sample not of the best possible design, which produces sampling 
errors which are large; and (2) trying to be too sure, by tak¬ 
ing too large a sample, getting more precision than needed, 
which results in wasting funds and slowing up the work, in addi¬ 
tion to running into errors and biases which beset large and 
prolonged operations. 

It is possible to avoid one of these types of mistake com¬ 
pletely only by running headlong into the other. It is impos¬ 
sible to avoid both mistakes altogether; even an expert sam¬ 
pling man will err somewhat in one direction or the other, but 
his net losses over a long period of time will be at a minimum. 
He is able to achieve optimum I'esults by means of error- 
formulae, by developing new and more efficient sample-de- 
signs, and by research in mathematical statistics. 

What Are the Educational Implications? 

The foregoing description of the functions of consulting 
statisticians has been given in order to make clear their rela¬ 
tions to research men and to administrators in large organiza¬ 
tions. This relationship must be understood not only by 
statisticians, but also by the research men and executives and 
members of other professions with whom tliey work. The 
need, therefore, is for a widespread education in statistics. 
The production of top-notch statisticians is important, and we 
need more of them. But we also need administrators who know 
when to call on statisticians. For If there is not a broad under¬ 
standing of the functions of statistics, there is no use in having 
expert statisticians. 

Statistical work embraces five groups of persons. The “sta¬ 
tistical pyramid,’’ shown in Figure 1, may be helpful. It shows 
the working relation between different groups in what may be 
called the human “statistical machine,’’ and by so doing it dis¬ 
closes something about the teaching of statistics. It shows, for 
Instance, that there are at least four different kinds of sta¬ 
tistical training which are needed: 

I, The training of top-notch mathematical statisticians (the 
two upper groups In the pyramid) for theoretical and consult¬ 
ing work. The principal differences between these two groups 



Mathematical statisticians engaged in fun¬ 
damental research on the improvement of 
statistical methods. Often teacli mathemati¬ 
cal statistics. (Universities, government, 
and industry.) 

Consulting statisticians engaged in advising on 
research or special studies. Emphasize principles 
and their applications in the planning, collecting, 
and interpretation of data. Have some knowl¬ 
edge of the field in which they work. Often teach 
mathematical statistics and re.search methods. 
(Government, industry, viniversitie.s.) 

Statistically trained educationists, economists, sociol¬ 
ogists, psychologists, medical men, business research 
men, and engineers. They work with the mathematical 
statisticians above and with the statistical workers in 
the group below. Their principal training is in the con¬ 
tent of the field in which they work. Often plan own 
research, seelc more expert advice when available. Often 
teach applied statistics. (Universities, government, in¬ 
dustry, school systems.) 

Statistical workers and supervisors in offices and in the field; 
experts in the actual work of gathering and processing data; 
e.g., tabulating-machine operators and supervisors; statistical 
clerks and computers; data gatherers in the field. Range 
widely through professional and clerical grades. They re¬ 
quire at least rudimentary knowledge of statistical theory ; 
make limited decisions. (Wherever statistical records and 
research are carried on.) 

The base. These persons are the executives in business, industry, 
education, and government, who depend on the guidance of statis¬ 
tics and statisticians in administrative decisions and policy forma¬ 
tion. These are the people who hire statisticians and therefore need 
to know enough about statistics to understand when and how 
statisticians can help them. 


Fig, 1. —The "statistical pyramid," representing the human "statistical ma¬ 
chine." From top to bottom the graduation is by the amount of abstract or 
"book-learning” required in statistical theory. A person belonging primarily in 
one group may often do work characteristic of groups above and below him. So 
far as salaries go, the highest are ordinarily in the base. The base is the most 
important part of the entire functioning “machine” and is, therefore, the layer 
which is most in need of elementary statistical education. 
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are differences in interest which develop as the students mature. 

2. Statistical training as something of a specialty for men 
whose profession is a content-held, such as education, psychol¬ 
ogy, sociology, public health, economics, marketing and busi¬ 
ness', engineering, agricultural science, and so on. These men are 
often, though not always, college professors. They desire 
varying degrees of statistical theory. 

3. Training primarily for routine recording, counting, and 
other work, predominantly of subprofessional character. (The 
group next above the base. This is the largest group except 
for the base.) 

4. Statistical courses for young men who will later in life be 
administrators or directors and will call on expert service. 
(The important base of the pyramid.) 

The High School Can Serve All Groups 

All of these call for different kinds of training, hut they can 
have a common beginning in the high school. Whether one i-S 
teaching a man to become a top-notch mathematical statistician 
or teaching him what he, as an administrator, ought to know 
about the statistical method and about statisticians, the intro¬ 
ductory course, if placed low enough in the educational ladder, 
can be the same. The purpose of a high school course in sta¬ 
tistics should be an appreciation of the power of the stati.stical 
approach in providing sound answers to important questions 
which arise. 

As the student continues, differentiation takes place, accord¬ 
ing to his background of interests and his evolving purpose in 
life. The work Is continued in college courses. The production 
of top-notch mathematical statisticians must take place finally 
on the graduate level, even though this step is often delayed. 

It is, however, highly important that the statistical training 
of the base group begin in the high schools and possibly con¬ 
tinue in the colleges, Of course, the statistical training of 
all the groups should start in the high scliool as an exploratory 
tryout, but the high school level is particularly important for 
the base group since this is practically the only place where the 
members of this group can be reached. Embryo executives are 
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not characteristically those who make up our graduate student 
body; whatever is to be taught them about statistics must be 
taught early. 

There are no valid objections to Introducing statistics at the 
high school level so far as difficulty goes. Many subjects are 
more difficult. The course should not be highly technical; the 
difficulty can be made to suit the maturity of the student. No 
course will have higher cultural or practical value than a good 
course in statistical thinking, for it is essentially a scientific 
course in the social held—a combination for which educators 
have long been looking. 

There is little experience to fall back on, and no full-length 
textbook. Another difficulty is the lack of competent teachers. 
No one can teach statistics in an inspiring manner, any more 
than he can teach chemistry, without a general knowledge of 
the subject, its practical utilities, and some appreciation of the 
beauty of the underlying theories. Expansion in the teaching of 
statistics in either high schools or colleges must, therefore, pi-o- 
ceed slowly. But in spite of difficulties, there is a pressing need 
for introducing very general courses in statistics into the high 
schools and more widely in the colleges, so that future statisti¬ 
cians, future administrators, and future citizens may have the 
valuable orientation in quantitative thinking about social af¬ 
fairs which statistics affords. The base of the statistical pyra¬ 
mid, and the base of our citizenry, demand attention. 



University Patent Policies, Practices, 
and Procedures 

By ARCHIE M. PALMER 

M ost scientists working in university laboratories are 
content to pursue their investigations without much 
thought of the practical application of the results. 
They are concerned primarily with the formulation of new 
ideas and the understanding of nature and its laws. Patent- 
able inventions are not conscious objectives of their research 
efforts. They feel with Sir Henry Dale that “the primary 
and special function of research in the universities is to build 
the main fabric of knowledge by free and untrammelled in¬ 
quiry and to be concerned with the practical uses of it only as 
these arise in the course of a natural development. 

Nevertheless, many new ideas, discoveries, and inventions, 
the result of experiments undertaken with quite a different 
purpose in view, may have valuable commercial application 
or require protection and control in the public interest. Not 
only may they be essential to scientific and technological prog¬ 
ress and to cultural and social advancement, but these new 
ideas may also be basic to industrial development and expan¬ 
sion. The protection and control provided under the patent 
laws may have to be invoked to obtain the greatest public 
benefit and usefulness from these products of scientific re¬ 
search. 

Interest in science and scientific research, particularly in the 
natural sciences and in their application to engineering and 
medicine was intensified and accelerated by our experiences 
during the war. Research workers and scientific investigators 
from the university campus and the industrial laboratory aided 
materially in the magnificent record our nation made in war 
production and military achievement. Returned now to the 

’Henry Dale, “Academic and Industrial Research in the Field of Thera¬ 
peutics,” Sdence, LXXVII (1933), 525. 
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campus and the laboratory on release from wartime responsi¬ 
bilities and occupations, they arc more research-minded than 
ever. Interest in research is being further stimulated by 
government and industry, which are turning to universities 
and technological institutes for assistance in solving postwar 
problems. 

The situation is made more acute by the critical shortage of 
scientific and technical personnel and the need for developing 
a new crop, grounded in fundamentals and trained in research 
procedures. This new supply of qualified scientists to meet 
the needs of the future as well as of the Immediate present 
must come from the universities. At the same time the uni¬ 
versities are expected to continue as centers of basic research. 

American science faces a challenging future. Whether we 
are to enter upon a rich era of productive research, profiting 
from our wartime experiences and capitalizing on the present 
research-consciousness among scientists and the public gener¬ 
ally, will depend to a large extent upon the philosophy behind 
our university research programs and the administration of 
these programs. Of direct concern to university administra¬ 
tors and scientists engaged in the formulation and conduct of 
research programs is the policy or procedure to be followed 
in handling the results of scientific investigation. The public 
welfare, educational objectives, direction of scientific thought, 
and the advance of knowledge are all involved, 

Diversity of Policies and Procedures 

At present there is a wide diversity of practice among edu¬ 
cational institutions—and even within an institution—in deal¬ 
ing with patentable discoveries and inventions growing out of 
scientific research.“ There is no common pattern of policy 
statement, administrative procedure, recognition of the in¬ 
ventor, determination of equities, assignment requirement, 

“Based upon the findings of a comprehensive survey of university patent 
policies now being conducted by the National Research Council, on which a 
detailed report will be published by the Council early in 19+S, 
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patent-management plan, distribution of proceeds, or protec¬ 
tion of the public interest. Nor is there any convenient group¬ 
ing according to type or size of institution, complexity of 
university organization, or kinds of research undertaken. 
Existing practices vary from strictly drawn patent policies 
to laissez faire attitudes and even an unwillingness to become 
concerned with patents. 

Some institutions follow a hands-off policy, leaving to the 
individual inventor the responsibility for determining what 
disposition is to be made of the product of his research efforts. 
Others take the position that the institution has an interest 
in all research activity on the campus and have established 
formal patent policies or follow generally accepted practices 
for handling any patentable discoveries that may result. Still 
others observe a definite policy of not having a patent policy. 
However, a great many have given little or no consideration 
to the patent problem, despite the increasing volume of 
scientific investigation on the campus. 

Through the years certain institutions, faced with immediate 
situations, have formulated more or less definitive patent 
policies. Yet, less than forty such policies have been formally 
adopted thus far, more than half of them during the past five 
years. At a number of other institutions practices and proce¬ 
dures are being currently followed which, though not definitely 
formalized, are generally accepted as applicable to research 
activities throughout the institution. A few have adopted 
special policies or recognize general practices for dealing with 
those results of scientific investigation that affect public or 
private health. Others have developed policies and practices 
only with respect to sponsored research. 

Many of the formalized policies and most of the prevailing 
practices are currently under review to meet changing postwar 
conditions and current considerations in the institutions. The 
need at this time for critical examination of the whole question 
of what to do with the patentable products of research is well 
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recognized. At a number of institutions, many of -which 
have not previously had any patent policy, faculty and trustee 
committees are currently studying the question with a view to 
formulating new, or revising existing, policies. 

At many institutions each case is decided on its merits in 
accordance with a general policy or, in the absence of such a 
policy, by agreement among the parties concerned. A few 
feel that they discharge their responsibility by merely publish¬ 
ing the results of investigations or by securing patents and 
dedicating them to the public. Others accept full responsibility 
for obtaining patents ancl administering the patent rights in 
the public interest. Many exercise control over the patents by 
issuing licenses and accepting royalty payments, either directly 
or through designated patent-management agents. 

A number of institutions have special committees or boards 
to which are referred patentable inventions and discoveries, 
questions of the institution's interest in them, and the desira¬ 
bility of securing patents at the institution’s expense, When 
recommending the specific action to be taken in each case, 
these committees usually also determine what recognition or 
reward, if any, should be given to the inventor. In many 
instances the inventor is required or advised to assign his 
rights to a patent-management organization designated by the 
institution to represent its interest and handle the commercial¬ 
ization and general administration of the patent rights. 

These committees and the patent-management agencies 
usually advise and aid faculty members on matters of patent¬ 
ability, prosecution of the patent application, commercializa¬ 
tion of the patent when issued, and general business aspects 
of patent management. Through these committees and the 
regular university administrative channels, and also through 
the facilities of patent-management foundations, means arc 
provided whereby, by either voluntary or required assignment 
of their patent rights, faculty members may be relieved of the 
burdensome legal and administrative problems associated with 
the commercial exploitation of patents. 
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Frequently these committees also have responsibility for 
determining whether the institution has any interest or equity 
in the discovery and for defining what action should be taken 
in line with the prevailing patent policy or accepted practice of 
the institution. In many instances it is difficult to determine 
the extent to which incidental or permitted use of equipment 
and other facilities, membership in the company of scholars 
assembled on the campus, professional contacts with colleagues 
and others connected with the institution, and the general in¬ 
tellectual atmosphere and surroundings contribute to the evolu¬ 
tion of patentable ideas. Certain institutions require reim¬ 
bursement of whatever contribution of institutional time, 
money, or facilities has been made to the production of a 
patentable discovery, even though the patent rights remain the 
sole property of the inventor. 

Recognition of the Inventor 

Some institutions recognize the rights and interests of the 
Inventor and share the proceeds with him, either under a prior 
contractual arrangement or by mutual agreement, but there is 
no uniformity in the division of the financial return from 
patents between the inventor and the institution. Even in those 
instances where the percentage to be given the inventor is 
specified in accordance with a general policy, there is a wide 
variation among institutions. In other institutions the in¬ 
ventor’s share is determined in each case after consideration 
by a special faculty or administrative committee. 

Even where inventions and other developments grow out 
of research which is entirely or substantially financed by the 
institution, there is considerable variation in the patent policy 
observed, the procedures followed, and the recognition of the 
Inventor. However, when the research Is part of the regular 
duties and responsibilities of a faculty or staff member, it is 
generally the practice to require assignment of title to such 
inventions and developments, as well as any patent rights that 
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may accrue from them, to the institution or to its designated 
agent In such cases the institution bears the costs of obtain¬ 
ing the patent and assumes responsibility for its exploitation. 
Provision is usually made for the patent rights to revert to the 
inventor if the institution or its designated agent does not fde 
a patent claim within a reasonable time, which is sometimes 
but not always specified in the assignment agreement. 

A few institutions include patent provisions in their con¬ 
tracts of employment, in some instances for all faculty mem¬ 
bers but more often limited to members of the staff whose 
entire or major responsibility is research, especially contrac¬ 
tual research. Most institutions require full-time research 
personnel and others employed on special research projects to 
sign patent-waiver agreements covering all patentable ideas and 
discoveries that may result from their investigations. Such 
agreements are generally required of full-time research em¬ 
ployees in state agricultural and engineering experiment sta¬ 
tions, and also of those employed on projects conducted in or 
under special research institutes affiliated with educational 
institutions. 

At most institutions the compulsory assignment of patent 
rights is not considered desirable, except when necessary in 
connection with cooperative or sponsored research. Voluntary 
assignment is preferred and is encouraged and facilitated 
through procedures and special machinery for handling patents 
sec up within the institution. In many instances the services 
of an outside organization closely related to the institution 
and under agreement to act as its patent-management agent 
are employed. 

Personal Research 

In order to provide incentive and encourage personal re¬ 
search interests of faculty members, most educational institu¬ 
tions place little or no restriction on the disposition of inven¬ 
tions and patentable discoveries resulting from scientific re¬ 
search conducted on an individual’s own time and at his own 
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expense, even though the institution’s facilities and equipment 
may have been used. Institutions with formalized patent 
policies usually recognize, by explicit reference or by implica¬ 
tion in formal policy statements, that an invention or dis¬ 
covery which is not related to the individual’s regular teaching 
or research responsibilities belongs to the inventor and ac¬ 
cordingly waive all claim to a share in possible financial re¬ 
turns. Similarly, at many of the institutions which, in the 
absence of an established policy, follow generally accepted 
practices, as well as those which observe a laissez faire or 
hands-off policy, ownership of patents resulting from personal 
research rests with the inventor. 

In the absence of established policies some institutions con¬ 
sider each case on its merits, leaving it to the judgment of the 
faculty member whether he should bring what may seem to be 
patentable discoveries to the attention of the president or 
designated administrative officer or of a faculty committee 
charged with consideration of research and patent problems. 
A few universities with definite patent policies require that all 
potentially patentable discoveries, as well as the intention 
to apply for patents, be brought to the attention of the admin¬ 
istration, either directly or through appropriate committees. 

Few patent policies include any reference to patentable 
discoveries resulting from student research, except where the 
student is employed or receives specific fellowship aid under 
an industrial research contract. In general, inventions made 
by students, including those on academic scholarships and fel¬ 
lowships, are considered to be the private property of the 
students. This includes the right of the student to assign or 
otherwise dispose of his patent rights. 

Sponsored Research 

Scientific research sponsored and supported by industry is a 
major activity on many a university campus. It is conducted 
both as an Integral part of the educational program and as a 
special service to industry. Progressive business executives 
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recognize the potential value of the research facilities and the 
scientific personnel in universities and technological institutions 
in the promotion and expansion of industrial progress. 

For years industrial corporations and trade associations, as 
well as individual Industrialists and groups of related indus' 
trial firms, have provided funds for the conduct of both funda¬ 
mental research and specialized developmental, or applied 
research, investigations. In its return to peacetime status 
industry has been turning to the colleges and universities for 
assistance in solving its reconversion problems. When unable 
to provide within their own organizations new ideas for the 
improvement and replacement of obsolete facilities and proc¬ 
esses to meet postwar conditions, businesses, large and small 
alike, have been seeking the services of educational institutions 
in research on specific developmental problems. 

Educational institutions have been quick to respond to this 
new call upon them, despite the heavy teaching load resulting 
from swollen postwar enrollment and their own lack of ade¬ 
quate instructional personnel. A number have for years been 
rendering such service to industry, both on an institutional 
basis and through consulting and research work on the part of 
individual staff members. This has been particularly true in 
state universities, land-grant colleges, and technological in¬ 
stitutes. However, largely as a result of experiences with war 
contracts and observation of what others have done and are 
doing, there has been a material increase during the past 
several years in the number of colleges and universities offer¬ 
ing research services to industry. 

There is no uniformity in the terms or conditions under 
which sponsored research projects are accepted or conducted, 
nor in the determination of the charges made. Some institu¬ 
tions have established specific policies for handling such re¬ 
search; others make the best arrangements obtainable in each 
case. Some will accept only projects which are definitely re¬ 
lated to their educational programs and which can be per¬ 
formed by faculty members and students as part of their reg- 
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ular activities. Others have set up special facilities for spon¬ 
sored research, employing personnel who devote full time to 
such activities. A number have established special bureaus 
or divisions within the institution to relieve the faculty and 
regular administrative personnel from contractual relations 
with research sponsors. 

The patentable products of such research are handled in 
many different ways. The ownership and control of patent 
rights are sometimes retained by the university, but more often 
are turned over to the sponsor under a predetermined con¬ 
tractual arrangement. Certain institutions are unwilling, and 
a few refuse, to undertake research projects which are likely 
to entail patentable developments. Others are willing to 
undertake such research projects only when they retain com¬ 
plete control over both the patent rights and the publication of 
the results of the investigation. Still others will enter into 
contracts under which the sponsor receives, for a consideration, 
ownership of all patentable discoveries, as well as a full and 
confidential report on the research findings. 

It is the usual practice for educational institutions to retain 
control over the publication of the results of research con¬ 
ducted on the campus. When an investigation is financed 
through outside funds, this control is frequently but not always 
exercised subject to prior consent of the sponsor, and publica¬ 
tion is withheld for a reasonable time, to protect patent appli¬ 
cations and the interests of the sponsor in commercial develop¬ 
ment. A few institutions turn over all the results to the spon¬ 
sor, including publication privileges as well as patent rights, 
merely reserving approval of any reference to the institution 
or its part in the investigation. In some instances they pro¬ 
scribe use by the sponsor of the name of the institution in 
any way. 

Research Foundations 

At a number of institutions special research institutes, 
corporations, and foundations, usually independently incorpo¬ 
rated but closely related to the Institutions, have been estab- 
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lished for the conduct and administration of sponsored re¬ 
search programs, as well as the management of the patentable 
results of the research. Encouraged by the success, often 
more apparent than real, of certain of these organizations, 
more than seventy colleges, universities, and technological 
institutes have set up such agencies, many within the past three 
years, and others are contemplating similar action. These 
organizations are located in all parts of the country and at 
all types of institutions, large and small, public and private— 
at endowed universities, state universities, land-grant colleges, 
technological Institutes, and small colleges alike. 

Some are integral parts of the administrative and organic 
structure of the institutions concerned, operating as special 
departments or divisions. Others are independent nonprofit 
foundations, separately incorporated but closely affiliated with 
the educational institutions and utilizing their regular per¬ 
sonnel and facilities. A few maintain special research labora- 
ties and separate personnel distinct from the regular teaching 
staffs of the institutions. Combinations of full-time services 
of special research workers and part-time research and super¬ 
visory services of regular teaching members are found at a 
number of institutions. 

Many of these agencies have been set up to provide con¬ 
venient means for relieving the institution’s regular business 
and administrative staff of contractual relations with research 
sponsors and of patent-management problems. In some in¬ 
stances they are also concerned with the general development 
of new sources of financial support for the institution Itself. 
Still others are designed to provide machinery for conduct¬ 
ing sponsored research activities and for handling patents, 
particularly where restrictive statutory provisions make it 
either impossible or undesirable for the institutions to per¬ 
form those services themselves. 

Summary 

Patent management is complicated and expensive. It re¬ 
quires a high degree of legal competence, administrative 
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astuteness, and promotional zeal—a combination ol talent not 
always readily available in an educational institution. I lie 
patent search is a specialized technical service, I he prepara¬ 
tion and processing of patent applications is exacting work for 
legal counsel. The adminstration of patent rights demands 
careful attention to intricate details and constant watch for 
infringement and interference. Tlic exploitation and disposal 
of patents, through sale and licensing agreements, require 
salesmanship of a high order. 

It is natural, therefore, that most educational institutions 
make every effort to avoid becoming directly involved in the 
intricate legal and commercial aspects of patent management. 
Some endeavor to accomplish this by adopting a hands-off 
policy and refusing to handle patents. Others, for legal or 
fiscal reasons, utilize separately incorporated patent-manage¬ 
ment foundations, independent of but closely related to the 
institutions by the terms of their charters and by the member¬ 
ship of trustees, administrative officers, and faculty on their 
boards of directors. Still others have entered into agreements 
with Research Corporation, an independent nonprofit patent- 
management foundation, to act as their patent-management 
agent and to handle patentable discoveries in their behalf, with 
full protection of their interests and those of the inventors and 
the public. 

A few attempt to handle patents as part of the routine duties 
of already established adniinl.strativc units, sucli as the comp¬ 
troller’s or business office, or through specially designated com¬ 
mittees responsible directly to the adinini.stratioii or to the 
trustees of the university. A number have faculty commit¬ 
tees on patents which exist primarily for the purpose of 
insuring that pertinent institutional regulations are observed. 
Often these committees serve as atlvisory bodies and arc 
charged with recommending action on matters tliat range from 
the desirability of taking out a patent to the determination of 
equities. . 

There are at least three distinct equities or interests in- 
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volved in patentable discoveries or inventions resulting from 
scientific research in an educational institution: (1) tlie in- 
ventor or inventors, (2) the institution, and (3) the general 
public. A fourth must be added—the sponsor or supporter of 
the research—in the case of sponsored or cooperative research. 
When further developmental work is necessary, a fifth interest 
may be involved, although frequently it is the same as the 
sponsor or supporter of the original research. 

The recognition and protection of tliese several and diverse 
interests naturally complicate any individual situation. Self- 
interest, personal rights, institutional policies, employer- 
employee relations, academic freedom, contractual relations, 
patent law, business practices, commercial competition, and 
the variables in individual cases arc some of the elements that 
contribute to the problem. Nevertheless, to be equitable and 
effective, a patent policy must provide for sijcli recognition and 
protection, placing the responsibility where it can be best dis¬ 
charged, most expeditiously and with the minimum of burden 
on the regular administrative and teaching stalls of the educa¬ 
tional institution. 
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T he Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi¬ 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to 
write to the offices of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


CONPERENCE OF CoNSTITUENT-MeMBER REPRESENTATIVES 

The meeting of the representatives of the organizations 
which form the constituent membership of the American 
Council on Education is set for January 23-24, 1948, at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce Building in Washington, with a 
dinner session at the Hotel Mayflower on the evening of 
January 23. On the agenda for the conference are the re¬ 
cent report of the President’s Commission on ITigher Edu¬ 
cation; universal military training; the possible extension of 
the Social Security Act to other fields, including education; 
and the present status of UNESCO. Representatives of 
fifty-nine of the sitxy-eight constituent-member organizations 
plan now to attend the conference. This should provide a 
forum which will be representative of a wide cross section of 
educational opinion in the United States. 

Grants 

The following grants have been made to the Council since 
October 1, 1947 : 
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American Foundation for. Pharmaceuticai, Edl-cation; 

$ 39,000 additional for the work of the Study of Pharmaceutical 
Education, from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. 

$ 27,600 for implfmcntatkiii of the findings of the Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Study, from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York; 

$ 50,000 toward the cost of the preparation of a handbook on 
foreign universitie.s and colleges. 

E. I, DU Pont db Nemours & Company: 

$ 150 toward the support of a study of college placement serv- 

icc.s being carried on by the Council’s Committee on Stu¬ 
dent Per.sonnel Work. 

B. F, Goodrich Company: 

$ 150 toward support of tlie stiuh’ of college phicoment services. 

General Motors Corporation; 

$ 150 toward support of the study of college placement services, 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company: 

$ 100 toward support of the study of college placement services. 

General Education Board: 

$ 3,000 toward the cxpcn.scs of tlie Gatlinhvirg Conference III 
of the Committee on Soutliern Pegionrd Studies and 
Education. 

$ 5,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teaclicr 
Education, for the expenses of a work-conference and 
consultant services in its program of developing state 
councils on teacher education. 

$ 24,500 for the use of the Joint Committee of the Regional Ac¬ 
crediting Associations for a revision of the evaluative 
materials developed by the Cooperative Study of Sec¬ 
ondary School Standards, 

National Conference of Chrlstians and Jews: 

$ 5,000 a year additional, for a two-year period, for tlie use of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education in its 
College Study in Intergroup Rchition.s. 

Rockefeller Foundation; 

$ 1,500 for a study on improvement of tc.xtbooks and teaching 
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materials, prepared for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

$ 6,000 for the draft of a bibliography on education and the 

purchase of books for transnaission to educational insti¬ 
tutions in Japan and Korea. 

Department of the Navy, U.S. Department 
OF National Defense : 

$ 2,123 for the preparation and conduct of a course in scientific 
report writing and the preparation of instructors’ and 
students' manuals. 

U.S. Public Health Service; 

$ 500 for services of American Council on Education in secur¬ 

ing data on the cost of training in certain phases of the 
public health field, 

U.S, Department of State: 

$ 26,934 additional for assistance to American-sponsored schools 
in the other American republics. 

$ 32,000 additional for assistance to U.S. Cultural Centers in 
Argentina. 

$139,814 for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available until December 31, 1948. 

Membership 

The following educational institutions have become mem¬ 
bers of the Council since October 1, 1947 : 

Colleges and Universities: 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan 

Barry College, Miami, Florida 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 

Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 

Midland College, P’remont, Nebraska 

North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
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Teachers Collecjes : 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 

State Tcacliers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 

State Teachers College, Ghisshoro, New Jersey 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Normal Schools: 

Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 

Junior Colleges: 

Averett College, Danville, Virginia 
Carbon College, Price, Utah 

I-lighland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 
Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, Soutli Carolina 

Specialized Institutions; 

Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama 

U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York 

Secondary Schools; 

Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Chapin School, New York City 

State Departments of Education: 

Indiana State Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Public School Systems: 

Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas 
Elizabeth Public Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Omaha Board of Education, Omaha, Nebraska 

The membership of the Council as of January 1, 1948, is 


as follows: 

Constituent members. 68 

Associate members. 56 

Institutional members. 873 

Total .... . 997 
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Meetings of Council Committees 

Since the publication of the October number of the EDU¬ 
CATIONAL RecorDi the following Council committees have 
held meetings: 

November 

6 Committee on Education and Social Security; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

22 Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government; Washington, D.C. 

26 Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory Committee; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

December 

1 Committee on a Study of Business Education; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

3 Executive Committee, American Council on Education; 
Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee, Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance; Washington, D. C, 

7 Executive Committee, Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education; Cleveland, Ohio 

8-9 Commission on a Study of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

17 Committee on a Study of Business Education, Washington, 

D.C. 

Staff 

A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the Council, has been 
named by the President of the United States as a member of 
the Loyalty Review Board of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate of the Council, who has 
been spending half-time during the past eighteen months as 
executive secretary of the President’s Commission on Pligher 
Education, has returned to the Council on a full-time basis, 
after the publication of the report of the President’s Com¬ 
mission. 

Robert W. Ball, assistant director of the Committee on 
Education and Social Security, has been granted a leave of 
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absence from December 1, 1947, to April 30, 1948, to enable 
him to act as staff director of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the Senate Committee on Finance. 

J. R. Kufus, one of tlie interns of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, has been assigned to the office of the Council 
for a part of his internship, from the middle of October 1947 
to March 1, 1948. 

Proposed Ceianges in the National Tax Lavi's 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep. 
resentatives had before it during the middle of December the 
question of amending the existing tax laws in such manner as 
possibly to affect the noneducational activities of colleges and 
universities. In cooperation with representatives of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Council appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee on December 11. On December 19 the Council 
called together at its Washington office apiiroximatcly twenty 
interested individuals, who discussed the situation thoroughly. 
At that meeting the Council was requested to set up a commit¬ 
tee which would give extended consideration to the matter. This 
is a problem of considerable consequence to all institutions of 
higher education, both publicly and privately supported and 
controlled, and a carefully selected committee to study the 
subject will be appointed in the early future. 

National Social Welfare Assembly 

The Council is cooperating with the National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly in holding a National Conference on Social 
Welfare Needs, in Washington, D.C., on January 26 and 27, 
1948. The purpose of the conference is the enunciation of 
the social welfare needs of the country. The conference will 
be attended by commissions on citizen participation, education, 
health, housing, recreation, social security, and special serv¬ 
ices for children and youth. The Council has undertaken the 
responsibility of securing the members of the Education Com¬ 
mission. A subcommittee is drafting a statement on the basic 
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needs of education which the commission will present to the 
conference for its consideration and possible action. 

A Survey oe Independent Secondary Schools 

Upon the request of the National Council of Independent 
Schools the Council has under consideration a possible na¬ 
tional study of independent secondary schools. While some 
attention might be given to denominational secondary schools, 
it is assumed that the chief consideration should be with respect 
to independent private schools. There is considerable feeling 
of a mutual lack of knowledge between leaders in private 
secondary schools and public secondary schools, and it is be¬ 
lieved that much good might result, both to the private schools 
and to American education in general if there could be a care¬ 
ful independent survey of private secondary school education. 
The form of the proposed survey and a method of financing 
it is now being given careful attention by the Council officers, a 
subcommittee of the Problems and Policies Committee, and 
the National Council of Independent Schools. 

Educational Books for Japan and Korea 

Under a grant to the Council from the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, President Harold Taylor, of Sarah Lawrence College, 
has prepared a bibliography of some fifty recent important 
educational books, which will be purchased and sent to about 
fifteen educational institutions in Korea and Japan, to assist 
them in rethinking the role of the college and university in a 
democratic society and the implications of this role for cur¬ 
riculum and teaching. 

Congress of Universities of the British Empire 

The Council has been invited to send from two to four 
representatives to the Congress of Universities of the British 
Empire, to be held at Oxford, England, during July 1948, 
The Executive Committee has approved the acceptance of the 
invitation, and the officers of the Council will do all in their 
power to secure the attendance of such representatives. 
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A Study of College and Univi-:rsitv Pj.acement Services 

The Council’vS Committee on Student Personnel Work has 
recently appointed a subcommittee to study the problem of 
placement servn’ces for graduates of colleges and universities. 
The funds for the study have been made available by several 
business and industrial concerns. The members of the sub¬ 
committee are Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College, chair- 
ffm«;Paul W. Boynton, Socony-Vacuurn Company; Donald R, 
Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
D. D. Feder, University of Denver; Kenneth A. Meade, Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corporation; Edward A, Seely, B. F, Goodrich 
Company, and C. L. Shartle, Ohio State University. 

A Proposed Comprehensive Survey of Business 
Education 

Wyman P. Fiske, who undertook for the Council last fall 
an exploratory study in the field of husinc.ss education, has 
completed his work and has submitted a report. 7Te report 
recommends, among other thing.s, that a comprehensive study 
be made of departments and .schools of business administration 
and commerce, on a national level. I'he Council officers are 
now attempting to secure funds for the support of the pro¬ 
posed national study, which many individuals in the field 
believe to he greatly needed and highly desirable. 

A PIandbook of Foreign Universities and Collegi?s 

M. M, Chambers, who has been associated with various 
projects of the Council over a number of years, began work 
on January 1 looking toward the publication of a handbook 
on foreign institutions of higher education as a companion 
volume to American Universities and Colleges and American 
Junior Colleges. It is estimated that it will take approxi¬ 
mately eighteen months to prepare the volume for publication. 
Every effort will be made to collect, compile, and report on 
all higher educational institutions in countries outside the 
United States. The number of institutions included will prob¬ 
ably be between fifteen hundred and twenty-five hundred. 
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Funds for the preparation of the volume have been made 
available by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The Educational Testing Service 

The plans for the Educational Testing Service, which were 
described in the October 1947 issue of “The Council at Work,” 
have come to fruition and the Service came into being on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1948, under a contract which provides that at the end 
of a five-year period each or all of the cooperating organiza¬ 
tions may withdraw. To the new Educational Testing Serv¬ 
ice have been transferred the testing services of the Council, 
except certain activities relating to the promotion and gen¬ 
eral policies of the National Committee on Teacher Examina¬ 
tions and other activities of a general nature in the testing 
field. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has turned over the Graduate Record Examinations 
to the Service, and the College Entrance Examination Board 
has likewise merged its activities with the new organization. 

Henry Chauncey, formerly director of the College En¬ 
trance Examination Board, has been elected president of the 
Educational Testing Service. The Governing Board con¬ 
sists of three representatives each from the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching, and the College Entrance Examination 
Board, with the president of the Council, the president of the 
Foundation, and the chairman of the College Board as ex officio 
members. The membership of the initial board follows: 

Representing the American Council on Education 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois 
T. R. McConnell, dean. University of Minnesota 
Francis T. Spaulding, commissioner of education of the state of New 
York 

Representing the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

Katharine McBride, president, Bryn Mawr College 

Lester W. Nelson, principal of the high school, Scarsdale, New York 

Joseph W. Barker, Research Corporation, New York City 
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Representing the Calkge Entrance Examimilion Board 
Raymond B. Allen, president, University of Washington 
James B. Conalit, president. Harvard University 
J, W. I'ulbriglit, United States senator from Arkansas 

Ex officio members 

George F, Zook, president, American Council on Education 
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Twelfth Educational Conference 

A Review 

By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 

r- B- 'THE TWELFTH Educational Conference, which was held 
I at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City on October 
^ 30 and 31, 1947, was devoted to the general theme 
“Education for Social and Vocational Adjustment." The con¬ 
ference was under the joint auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau: the Cooperative Test Service, the National Commit¬ 
tee on Teacher Examinations, and the Committee on Measure¬ 
ment and Guidance of the American Council on Education; 
and the Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations joined the group of sponsoring 
organizations this year. 

Although this series of annual educational conferences is 
under the sponsorship of organizations engaged primarily in 
objective testing, the meetings have always been kept on a 
broad educational basis. In this conference, as in the preceding 
ones, the majority of the sessions dealt with subjects other than 
educational measurement. Among the topics discussed were 
principles and trends in higher education, cooperation between 
school and college in the solving of adnaission problems, Rus¬ 
sian education compared with American education, present-day 
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education in England, and problems in the improvement of 
reading ability. 

The attendance at the conference was approximately 65 per¬ 
cent greater than the attendance at the Eleventh Educational 
Conference in 1946, and it was, surprisingly enough, larger 
than the attendance in any prewar year. There was a total of 
878 registrants representing 440 institutions. The number and 
percentage of representatives from different types of institu¬ 
tions were as follows; 


Type of Instltullon 

Number of 
InstHutiona 

Percentage 

Number o£ 
Hcfri.stranls 

Percentage 

Independent achooh. 

207 

47,0 

365 

41,6 

Cgllegea and univeraitiea. 

125 

28.4 

194 

22,1 

Public schoola. 

51 

11.6 

145 

16,6 

Miacellaneous (including repre- 
aentatives of state and federal 
departments, social service or¬ 
ganizations, business organiza¬ 
tions, and magazines and news- 
papers) . 

57 

13,0 

173 

19,7 

Total . 

440 

100,0 

878 

100.0 


One reason for the unusually large total number of regis¬ 
trants was the keen interest in the session on reading, which 
attracted more than two hundred persons in addition to those 
registered for the rest of the conference, This session was of 
especial interest to representatives of independent schools and 
public schools, and it caused the percentages of registrants from 
these two types of schools to increase noticeably in compar¬ 
ison with the percentage of registrants from colleges and 
universities. 

The conference was opened by the chairman of the Thurs¬ 
day morning session, Henry T. Moore, president, Skidmore 
College. The first speaker was Ordway Tead, chairman, 
Board of Higher Education, New York City, whose subject 
was “The Problem of First Principles in Higher Education." 
Dr. Tead pointed to the lack of unity of outlook as basic to 
dissatisfaction with the process and product of higher educa¬ 
tion. He urged the need for building the superstructure of 
educational content on unity of philosophic and religious con- 
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viction. He Indicated that the justification for the existence 
of colleges must be found in their contribution to the affirma¬ 
tion of moral conviction and spiritual Insight and the accept¬ 
ance of these as bases for action. 

The second speaker, Harold Taylor, president, Sarah 
Lawrence College, in discussing his subject, “Education in the 
Modern World," challenged the present-day educational sys¬ 
tem with its heavy emphasis upon knowledge and its mechanical 
program of credits, units of study, lectures, and mass educa¬ 
tion. His central theme was that if education is to meet the 
needs of the modern age, it must develop creative intelligence 
and a sense of values. He called for marked reforms in 
higher education, including the replacement of the lecture 
system and mass methods of instruction with an individuali/^ed 
program centered upon a curriculum in which each student 
would take an active part in discussing the controversial issues 
of modern life. The centering of attention upon the under¬ 
standing of present-day problems would do much, the speaker 
indicated, to restore student enthusiasm for liberal education. 

Dwayne Orton, director of education, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corporation, presided at the Thursday luncheon 
meeting. The introductory remarks of Dr. Orton were so 
thoroughly germane to the spirit of the conference that per¬ 
mission has been secured from him to quote his comments. 
The quotation will be found at the end of this review. 

The subject of the luncheon speaker, Stephen Duggan, direc¬ 
tor emeritus, Institute of International Education, was “Con¬ 
trasting Social Systems: Russian and American." Dr. Duggan 
presented a graphic contrast between the educational philos¬ 
ophies and practices in Russia and the United States. The 
Soviet government, the speaker explained, has made the 
Russian schools a place of propaganda for its faith. There 
is a definite educational objective which is a strong Russia and 
an unquestioning acceptance of Communist philosophy. The 
Russian schools are completely militarized; the curriculum is 
one In which applied science is stressed; the humanities are not 
highly regarded; and the social studies are taught from the 
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viewpoint of cominunisin. Dr. Duggan contrasted this highly 
ccntruli/ed, rigid educational system with the free, decen- 
tralixed, experimental educational system which is basic to 
American democracy. He also compared other social institu¬ 
tions in the two countries, including the state, the family, the 
church, and the agencies of communication. 

The Thursday afternoon session, under the chairmanship 
of Harold Gulliksen, research director, College Entrance Ex¬ 
amination Board, dealt with problems of vocational guidance 
and social adjustment. Dr, Gulliksen introduced Robert 
Eloppock, prafc.ssor of education, New York University, who 
spoke on “Wtiat, When, and How to Tell School and College 
Youth about Occupations." Dr. Hoppock outlined clearly the 
kinds of information that counselors should be prepared to give 
to young people concerning occupations, including especially the 
nature of the work, the qualifications required, the prepara¬ 
tions needed, the manner of entrance to the occupations, the 
opportunities for advancement, the probable earnings in the 
occupation, particularly at the beginning, the number of work¬ 
ers needed in the occupation, and the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of choosing each particular vocation, Ele indicated 
the points in a student's progress through high school and col¬ 
lege where he is especially likely to need vocational counseling, 
and he discussed a variety of ways of presenting occupational 
Information to individuals. 

The second speaker was Frederic Kuder, professor of psy¬ 
chology, Duke University, who is the author of the widely used 
Preference Record.^ In discussing his subject, "The Use of 
Preference Measurement in Vocational Guidance,” Dr. Kuder 
briefly reviewed pertinent research data relative to the value 
of the preference type of item in predicting school achievement 
and occupational success, and then turned to the practical ques¬ 
tion of how available data may best be used in the prediction of 
success in a variety of occupations, He indicated the desira¬ 
bility of trying to find those occupational profiles which most 
resemble an individual’s preference profile in order to reduce 

^Kuder, Preference Record (Chicago; Science Research Associates, 1942). 
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the number of occupaticm* to a compafatwlr / • . , ^ . 

can be investigated tiiorouglilf. lie fwnifti *' 
problems involved in comparing a aiwn |«r»-n ? | ^ - , 

profile with profiles based on the prefrarnsr . • 

viduals successfully employed in dsfflcrcm 

Edgar A. Doll, director of rrwarcb, I Is* ?• 

Vineland, New Jersey, spoke mi "'I ii<* ft«t 3 iia«n o’ . 
petence to Social Adjustment,'' i)f- r 

behavioral concept of social adjirttmco! and di*.,':*- 
important biological, psyi-habgkal, and wroal *, f-s.f -p’ r 5 
learning situation, He deplored ihe riirrcfit r" ‘ , 

acquisition of knowledge and the imderrmpS*'- 
reliance in the pursuit of ktioivleilge. At ihi* * V * ^ , , 

was closely similar t (5 that of nr.T,iy'lor in ll«r , .. 

The speaker then considered the t|iiesljon of djr a r^-> .. 
of personal adequacies and indicated the 4 '^.,'; _ ^ 

tions of a technique such as that employed sn hj' 'j,,-,, j 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale.* He atlviscil the 
of social competence In terms of social purpo'^c^ uj , , 

and pointed to the importance of the deterrnin-djon *4 ^ 

of social maturation in the formulation of cdut 
tives, curriculums, and procedures. 

Allan V. Heely, headmaster, The Lawreneevilic S(||p, ^ 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the l‘k!ucati«na| 

Bureau, presided at the dinner meeting on Thursday , 

The guest speaker was ’William P. Tolley, chancdltir„ Sy?.,. 
University, whose subject was “American Education 
Testing Movement." Dr. Tolley stressed the progress tlyi, . 
been made in the testing field, but he warned that the rr^Pu, 
lion of the values inherent in testing instrumenta depers^^ 
upon the wise use of these instruments and the extent to 
research specialists were able to explain their data and tf | 
niques in terms understandable to school and college fnenh**' 
He discussed the opportunity and responsibility for 
in educational and psychological measurement that wcHihj 

"Doll, Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Minneapolis, ... 

Bureau, 1946). 
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volve upon the several nonprofit-making organizations whose 
testing facilities it is proposed shall be merged. These organi¬ 
zations include the American Council on Education, the Col¬ 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

In opening the Friday morning session, the chairman, Ronald 
Beasley, of Groton School, pointed to the fact that people 
more and more are turning to the historian for guidance and 
perspective in these troubled times. He introduced Troyer 
Anderson, chairman, department of history, Elunter College, 
who spoke on “Modern Trends in Education from a Histor¬ 
ian’s Viewpoint.” Professor Anderson first referred to the 
unity in philosophy and pattern of education which existed in 
the Middle Ages because practically everyone being educated 
was being educated for the church. Thus, education adjusted 
very slowly to the development of national culture and tended 
to act as a brake upon developments in the political and eco¬ 
nomic fields. Ele then turned to the question of what education 
is contributing today in terms of making democracy work, 
finding and meeting the requirements of the Industrial age, and 
bringing the countries of the world closer together. He dis¬ 
cussed the decline of liberal education, the rise of universal 
education, and the concept of the extremely open mind. He 
indicated the dangers that face a democratic community when 
highly organized minorities are able to block effective action. 
Democracy, he stressed, is a means to action, not a right to 
inaction. He indicated that the technical problems facing 
different nations in the great industrial areas are common 
problems and that differences in philosophy may be somewhat 
offset by the tendency of the technically educated and tech¬ 
nically responsible elements in the different countries to ex¬ 
change ideas and to try to work out a solution to their problems 
through cooperation. 

The second speaker was C. Thurston Chase, Jr., headmaster, 
Eaglebrook School, whose subject was “Postwar Education in 
English Schools.” In introducing the speaker, Chairman 
Beasley reminded the audience that the children who came 
from the city of Oxford and University of Oxford, England, 
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to this country during the war, came over as a group that was 
organized by the university and city ofliciais. When the war was 
over, they invited one representative from each school or col¬ 
lege that had taken care of their children during the war to go 
over to Oxford and attend the summer school session which 
was on developments of Western civilization during the twen¬ 
tieth century. Forty-three representatives of American schools 
made the trip in the summer of 1947. Mr. Chase, as well as 
Mr. Beasley, was a member of that group. 

Mr. Chase’s address was a report of his observations based 
upon seven weeks of travel and study of English schools. The 
speaker discussed the history and trends of education in the 
time-honored public schools (or independent schools as the 
term is used in the United States), the state- or government- 
supported schools, and the grant-aided grammar schools. He 
commented on the new structure of state-supported education 
as planned and initiated by the late Margaret Wilkinson, Fie 
spoke favorably of the high quality of the English teachers and 
of their ability to stimulate love of scholarship in English chil¬ 
dren at an early age, and he indicated areas in which American 
education might profit from a study of the English system. 

At the Friday luncheon session, H. Sherman Oberly, dean of 
admissions, University of Pennsylvania, presided. The speaker 
was Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Germantown Friends 
School, who discussed the subject ‘’The Need for Better Co¬ 
operation between School and College." Dr. Fowler, who is 
chairman of the Committee on School and College Relations of 
the Educational Records Bureau, took as a reference point for 
his address the pooled deliberations of representatives of his 
committee and of subcommittees of the College Entrance Ex¬ 
amination Board and the National Council of Independent 
Schools in an earlier meeting. Fie dealt first with the problem 
of the indication of college choice, and he pointed out the 
difficulties that arise when applicants for admission to college 
are required to state whether the college to which they are 
applying is their first, second, third, or other choice. He then 
considered the values and limitations of quantitative data re¬ 
garding college preparation and aptitude and urged that more 
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attention be given to tlie evaluation of the individual as a 
whole, including the use of qualitative information. A lively 
discussion following Dr. Fowler’s address revealed keen in¬ 
terest in the subject and a willingness to try to arrive at a solu¬ 
tion of the problems on the part of both secondary school rep¬ 
resentatives and college admissions officers. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Institutional Mem¬ 
bers of the Educational Records llureau was held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Friday afternoon session. This session was under 
the chairmanship of Vernon G. Smith, superintendent, Scars- 
dale Public Schools. Reports of meetings of standing commit¬ 
tees which had been held at 9:00 A.M. on the preceding day 
were made by the committee chairmen as follows: Independent 
Schools Advisory Committee, Wilmot R. Jones, Friends 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; Public Schools Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, J. Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Education, New York 
City; Committee on School and College Relations, Burton P, 
Fowler, Germantown Friends School; Committee on Tests and 
Measurements, Clarke W. Shulc, Tlie Slade School. 

Since there was no further general business, Dr. Smith 
opened the program on Problems in the Improvement of Read¬ 
ing. The subject of the first speaker, F.mmett A. Betts, pro¬ 
fessor of psychology and director of the Reading Clinic, Tem¬ 
ple University, was "The Improvement of Reading in the 
Elementary School.” Dr. Betts traced the progress of research 
and instructional techniques in reading from their beginning to 
the present. Fie identified various periods, including the 
period of emphasis on laboratory research, the period of em¬ 
phasis on classroom problems, the period of emphasis on silent 
reading, the period of broadened perspective, and the current 
period of emphasis on child development. He stressed the 
point that instructional materials and teaching procedures have 
been developed to a stage where all normal children can have 
successful experience with reading, if teachers will acquire the 
pre-service and in-service training to give them the needed pro¬ 
fessional preparation. 

The last speaker was Ivan A. Booker, assistant director, Re¬ 
search Division, National Education Association, whose sub- 
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ject was "The Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College." Dr. Booker called attention to the relationship be¬ 
tween reading ability and success in school and adult life. He 
outlined the elements of a successful reading program at the 
secondary school and college level, including determination of 
reading ability, instruction in reading according to need, and 
guidance in the application of reading skills by classroom 
teachers. He indicated the main emphases needed in reading 
instruction at the advanced levels of the school system. 

Following the discussion of the papers presented by Dr. 
Betts and Dr. Booker, there was a demonstration of a new 
projection technique for the development of reading through 
the use of motion pictures under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of Education of ITarvard University. The demonstra¬ 
tion was sponsored by the National Association of Remedial 
Teachers, a new organization which was meeting for the first 
time in conjunction with the Twelfth Educational Conference. 
The demonstration was presented by William Perry, Jr. and 
Charles P. Whitlock of the Harvard Bureau of Study Counsel. 

The first annual meeting of the National Association of 
Remedial Teachers was held on Friday evening, following the 
conference. The guest speaker was Dr. Stella S. Center, direc¬ 
tor, The Reading Clinic, New York University. 

The Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, spon¬ 
sored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education, was held on Saturday, Novem¬ 
ber 1, under the chairmanship of Henry Chauncey, director, 
College Entrance Examination Board. The morning session 
was devoted to a discussion of projective techniques and their 
validity. The speakers and subjects were as follows ; Percival 
M. Symonds, professor of education, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, "Survey of Projective Techniques"; Eugenia 
Hannfman, Psychological Clinic, Harvard University, "Pro¬ 
jective Methods in OSS Assessment"; Ruth L. Munroe, Psy¬ 
chology Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College, "Academic Success 
and Personal Adjustment in College"; Thomas iTarris, of 
Harris, Rust, and Flawthorne, Personnel Research Consult¬ 
ants, "Use of Projective Techniques in Industrial Selection." 
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The afternoon vsession was concerned with differential predic¬ 
tion. Following is a list of the speakers and their topics; Led- 
yard Tucker, head, Statistical Analysis Department, College 
Entrance Examination Board, "Problem of Differential Crite¬ 
ria" ; George K. Bennett, president, The Psychological Cor¬ 
poration, “Testing for Vocational Guidance in High School"; 
Henry S. Dyer, director of the Office of Tests, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, "Testing for Selection of Major Idcld"; Benjamin 
Bloom, Board of Examiners, University of Chicago, "Testing 
in the Study of Educational Progress." 

Tlie papers read in the Invitational Conference will be pub¬ 
lished in a brochure by tlie American Council on Education. 

Remarks op Dr. Dwaynej Orton at Loncheon Session 
OPTWELF rii ElIUCATlONAL CONFERENCE, OCTOHER 30, 1947 

The program, of the Twelfth Educational Conference of 
the Educational Records Bureau and cooperating agencies is 
continuing testimony to the comprehensive interests and sig¬ 
nificant educational purposes which have molded these pro¬ 
grams. From the beginning, testing and allied techniques of 
guidance have been regarded by this conference as instruments 
committed to a larger end-—the development of human values. 

It is easy to confuse the means and the ends in the field of 
guidance. The phenomenal development of psychological in¬ 
struments from rats in a maze to psychosomatic medicine has 
claimed such enthusiasm and solid scholarship that we have 
often become engrossed in technical tactics when we should 
have been concerned with the grand strategy of liuman values. 

This error of confusing ends and means Is encountered in 
all human institutions. The history of the ITebrew-Christian 
tradition reveals a recurrent emergence of Isaiahs who see 
"The Lord high and lifted up,” while the technicians tithe 
mint, anise, and cummin and leave undone the weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law. Our vaunted scientific age suffers from the 
same spiritual myopia. Thoughtful people everywhere are 
raising the question: "Has science been trusted too much so 
that it has turned into a monster whose final triumph is man's 
own destruction?” Can man's character control what his 
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mind has conceived? With profligate abandon, we applied 
the resources of the earth, the sea, and the air to fight a war 
over this issue^—is man made for the state or is the state 
made for man? 

Are there any among us who have not witnessed personnel 
departments or guidance institutions committing the error of 
treating the means as ends? Art for art’s sake or pure unap¬ 
plied research in physical science may be justified, but research 
in the human sciences must be conditioned by human conse¬ 
quences. 

It is the tradition of this conference to see the forest as 
well as the trees. Although sponsored by most of the agencies 
which are concerned with the discovery and application of 
techniques of testing and recording human qualities, the con¬ 
ference finds that technical instruments reach their highest 
good in the contribution they make to the larger purpose of 
human welfare. In the light of this tradition, the test not only 
classifies the individual in the framework of norms, but it also 
separates him from the group as an individual. A machine 
that collates data must also sort data. 

There is one more question to be raised in this company. 
Although we have developed testing of the individual to a 
highly reliable degree, to what extent have we developed our 
ability to test society? We approach a curriculum problem 
by asking, ‘What is there in this department of knowledge 
that we can get into a curriculum?” The subject has these 
logical divisions: What can we get into this course from these 
divisions ? Or, how much of this subject can the student absorb 
In this time at this level? Why not turn the searching light 
of testing on society? Let us find out what society needs of 
this subject. While education would, indeed, be poor if it 
neglected fifth century Athens, should it begin there? Or, 
should it begin in the twentieth century and turn the search¬ 
light of the golden age on contemporary life? 

These rambling remarks are but one way of saying that this 
conference is dedicated to the high purposes of viewing the 
Instruments of human guidance in the light of their human 
purposes. 



The Problem of First Principles in 
Higher Education 

By ORDWAY TEA!) 

r — i^HE COLLEGES of the City of New York can 

I supply the text and the illustration for the problem 
which 1 wish to present. To make my point as forcefully 
as possible I shall somewhat exaggerate my illustration. Es¬ 
sentially the picture which I shall suggest is one which, with 
minor deviations, prevails at an increasing number of our state 
universities. 

The student body and to some extent the faculty of our 
city colleges include Protestants, Catholics, Jews, ethical cul- 
turists, scientific humanists, atheists, agnostics. It is only a 
momentary accident that the roster may not Include Moslems, 
Hindus, Buddhists, representatives of some Chinese religion, 
and other religious affiliations. As the numher of foreign stu¬ 
dents and foreign teachers increases, so too ■will the diversity 
of religious and philosophical outlooks increase, not only in 
public, but also in private independent colleges, 

I trust there will be agreement with my prcmi.se that, If in 
such situations there is to be some recognized unity of educa¬ 
tional motive, purpose, attitude, and drive, there has also to be 
throughout the institution some acceptance of a nucleus of com¬ 
mon values. I cannot escape the conclusion reached by James 
Truslovv Adams when he says, “Unless we can agree as to 
what the values of life are, we clearly can have no goal in 
education, and if we have no goal, the discussion of methods 
is futile.” If there are some common values implicit in the 
kind of situation I have described, it would seem to me that 
we are under obligation to formulate what they are in an ex¬ 
plicitway, Moreover, such an effort to be explicit will, in fact, 
mean the beginning of a statement of first principles. 

American higher education, reflecting the cosmopolitan 
condition of American life itself, thus confronts a really new 
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problem. It is a problem of the practical living together and 
learning together of those with an extraordinary diversity of 
cultural, religious, and philosophical backgrounds and beliefs. 
Each body of doctrine and creed tends to be held by its re¬ 
spective communicants as of the nature of ultimate truth. 
Fundamentally, and at least in theory, many of these doc¬ 
trinal bodies are sure that they have the way of salvation and 
that apart from affiliation with them, salvation here or here¬ 
after cannot take place. At this basic point the underlying 
conviction of such groups thus becomes a delimiting and an 
excluding relationship with those who do not choose to become 
members of the only true faith. Logically, each group makes 
a virtually universalistic claim. 

Yet in practical life this logic never gets pressed to its ulti¬ 
mate, either in the view we take of the faiths of other groups, 
or in the human relations we have with their adherents. In¬ 
deed, the facts of practical reality are quite different. We 
live, work, study, and aspire in what is in most aspects of our 
common life a common community. That common community 
is confronted by common problems, acknowledged by all to 
be common. They are problems which are intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. They are problems of governance, of economics, 
of science, of art. Specifically, as we come together out of 
these widely disparate faiths, we unite in the task of higher 
education. We are co-workers and members of a shared fel¬ 
lowship from the moment all of us set foot upon the campus. 
It is chiefly when we retire to our worship, or whatever its 
equivalent may be in our own group, that we draw away into 
separate, isolated, and in a sense conflicting institutions and 
attitudes. 

I say again that this poses a problem which we have as yet 
hardly recognized or formulated. The public colleges practice 
a complete neutrality on all matters of ultimate belief and 
conviction and are insistent upon a scrupulous secularlty. In 
short, we have no organized frame of reference, no philosophy, 
in the sense that philosophy has the task of elucidating the 
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relevance (as ’Whitehead says '^) of various types of existence 
to each other. The natural consequence of this Is that each 
teacher is a law unto himself in respect to the presuppositions 
and underlying philosophy of life and education from which 
he works. Naturally, also, these suppositions are of the most 
diverse and contradictory kinds. There are those who would 
make a philosophy and a religion of scientism; those who 
would make a philosophy and a religion of statism. There are 
those who hold the philosophy of Marx, or of Freud, or of 
Thomas Aquinas as determining. And this only suggests the 
variety of underlying premises out of w'hich individual teach¬ 
ing may today proceed. 

The question may properly be asked whether any other 
state of affairs is either desirable or possible. As to the de¬ 
sirability of it, my position is that the consequence of this 
philosophical diversity is at the bottom of our dissatisfaction 
with the entire process and product of higher education. 

Walter Lippmann has given forceful expression to these 
adverse consequences, and, by and large, I join in his indict¬ 
ment. He has said; 

There is no common faith, no common body of principles, no common 
body of knowledge, no common moral and intellectual discipline. Yet 
the graduates of these modern schools are expected to form a civilized 
community. They arc expected to govern themselves. They arc expected 
to have a social conscience. They are expected to arrive by discussion at 
common purposes. When one realizes that they liavc no common culture, 
is it astounding that they have no common purpose? That they worship 
false gods? That only in war do they unite? That in the fierce struggle 
for existence they are tearing Western society to pieces? They are the 
graduates of an educational system in which, though attendance is com¬ 
pulsory, the choice of the subject matter of education is left to the 
imagination of college presidents, trustees, and professors, or even to the 
whims of the pupils themselves. Wc have established a system of educa¬ 
tion in which we insist that while every one should be educated, yet there 
is nothing in particular that an educated man must know.® 

® Alfred Nortli Wliitclie.id, Modes of T/ioug/it (New York: Macmillan Co,), 
p, 95. 

"An address delivered before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, December 29, 1940. 
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Stating the dilemma more closely in operational terms of 
conduct in the classroom, the outcome is all too often that 
science is dealt with by the science teacher as an isolated end 
in itself; that history is treated as a body of facts selected 
arbitrarily by each historian; that economics is primarily an 
effort to discover laws out of an analysis of the past; that 
sociology is an impersonalized and abstruse description of 
the interrelations of persons and groups; and that the great 
achievements of all the arts are considered more in terms of 
analysis than of appreciation. 

In the absence of a frame of reference or of some agreed 
body of principles, the university today tends to handle knowl¬ 
edge for the sake of knowledge, art for art’s sake, and schol¬ 
arship for the scholar’s sake. In such a situation, as the stu¬ 
dent moves from class to class and from teacher to teacher, 
the only possible upshot is inevitably one of thorough befud- 
dlement, of intellectual fragmentation, of philosophical an¬ 
archy, and of spiritual blindness. Higher education can thus 
arrive at no meaning, no unity, and no direction, beyond those 
which the student has the determination and the insight to 
derive from what is placed before him. 

If we ask whether any other situation is possible, there will, 
of course, be many to point to the different underlying situa¬ 
tion in the church-related colleges and perhaps to some extent 
in the private independent colleges. The church-related col¬ 
leges would correctly contend that they operate on a basis of 
accepted first principles. The extent to which this unifying 
influence emerges in the conduct of such colleges, and in the 
impact of it upon the mind and life of the students, varies 
tremendously from institution to institution. Recently, a 
prominent ecclesiastical educator admitted to me that the temp¬ 
tation in such colleges always Is to be so insistent upon stress¬ 
ing the emergence of first principles and upon imparting estab¬ 
lished doctrine that the claims of general education tend too 
readily to be subordinated. Also realistically, whether for 
better or for worse, the church-related colleges certainly do 
not have the strength of appeal to students that they mani¬ 
fested a generation ago. 
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While the philosophical presuppositions of the private inde¬ 
pendent colleges are virtually as confused as those of public 
colleges, it is probably true that many of them have a tradi¬ 
tion of older unifying values and formulations, which carries 
over a certain ethical and moral momentum from earlier days. 
Yet in each succeeding decade this momentum becomes less 
controlling, both to faculties and to students. Thus, an atmos¬ 
phere which is essentially one of moral laisse/, faire and of 
social solipsism or isolationism tends increasingly to prevail. 

Finally, the fact is that, in quantitative terms, the public 
colleges are year by year enrolling a larger portion of the 
college-age group, and all forms of private higher education 
are losing ground in relative enrollments. This argues that 
the basic problem which I am posing regarding absence of 
underlying premises will inevitably become more general and 
more serious in the moral and spiritual irresponsibility which 
accrues out of higher education for more and more young 
people. 

I realize that there are still those who say that the college 
is concerned primarily with the intellect, and should have 
little, if anything, to do rvitli character; that the conservation 
and enlargement of scholarship sliould be tlie dominant pur¬ 
pose; that to pass on the existing cultural heritage takes pre¬ 
cedence over any consideration of the utilizutioii of that her¬ 
itage to inform and control the solution of contemporary prob¬ 
lems. I, of course, dissociate myself from this point of view. 

It seems to me that if we ask in a common-sense mood what 
it is we want out of colleges, what the.need of the community 
is in respect to the equipment and the dynamic of college grad¬ 
uates, we have to acknowledge that we seek and require a 
more inclusive result. For me the only defensible view is that 
a larger and larger portion of our able young people have to 
become equipped to operate a kind of society and to develop 
a quality of personal life within that society, the problems and 
conflicts of which are more grave, more urgent, and more clllfl- 
cult than the world has ever known. 

Speaking humanly and without reference to the conven- 
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tional pedagogical approaches, we should, on the ground of 
desperate need, expect the cultivation of such essential per¬ 
sonal qualities as the following. We need people who are 
able to identify the best values in living and who know so 
clearly what those are and why they are good that they will 
expend effort for their realization and, if necessary, make 
sacrifices for them. We need people with a developed sense 
of community responsibility, of awareness of where a public 
Interest lies, of what purposes can be widely held in common, 
and of the obligations which a democratic faith imposes for 
conduct which is equalitarian, which cherishes freedom, and 
which promotes universal fraternal regard. We need people 
who can see that there is a unity in all knowledge as it is di¬ 
rected to the task of social amelioration. We need people 
who are reverent as they confront the necessity of conforming 
to natural law as that is progressively discovered. We need 
people who are humble in the recognition that all of truth is 
not known and who are, therefore, eager to extend understand¬ 
ing as a basis for mastery. We need people who are able to 
be moved by the wonder of the starry firmament above and the 
moral law within; who through the noble voices of all great 
art will be sustained and elevated; and who, in their contem¬ 
plation, meditation, or other soul-searching, will find there 
refreshment and renewal for the human spirit. Integrity of 
character, devotion to public good, commitment and loyalty 
to the finest vision, fraternal concern irrespective of race, 
creed, and color, persistent belief in the meliorative possibilities 
of human life, all of these qualities of personality must be un¬ 
folded and deepened in effectiveness. 

If I am right that these are the characteristics, attitudes, 
and behaviors that we want and that our society requires, then 
I see no escape from the conclusion that in confronting this 
need education finds its central mandate. I may be told by 
some that, posed in this fashion, the concern I have is more 
a religious than an educational one, that I am confusing the 
role of education and of religion. But I believe I am clear 
as to the operational distinction. Education has the role of 
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unfolding, releasing, informing, and developing the individual 
for a more meaningful and effective participation in the com¬ 
munity. Religion, on the other hand, in its purest form, has 
the role of committing, obligating, supporting, and renewing 
the individual to assume moral responsibility in all directions 
in the community. It has the beneficent power of encourag¬ 
ing faith, hope, love, and fellowship. And this is a power 
which is not wishfully imputed to religion, but is found in the 
experienced responses of human nature to living. 

Put in other words, education is to supply a large measure of 
the “know-how” to produce moral behavior. Religion is to 
supply the dynamism for all-around moral responsibility. The 
two are thus interdependent. They are servants of the same 
master. Education strives to develop competence to make 
intelligent choices in all human behavior. Religion strives to 
join with that competence a sense of the absolute imperative 
of individual zeal and devoutness for the common human en¬ 
terprise. All of life and all of effort are thus holy and sacred 
and worthy. There is no possible separation of any areas for 
which men do not have to be educated in order to assume their 
logical, ethical, and aesthetic obligations. If the logical, 
ethical, and aesthetic competence of men for their career is 
to be assured, the task of education is again broadly defined 
and established. 

There derives, it seems to me, from this need for person¬ 
alities possessed of the above-mentioned qualities, the accom¬ 
panying need for some minimum of consensus of philosophical 
view. If this educational task is to be consciously forwarded, 
the controlling presuppositions of the teacher have to be 
articulated in at least a preliminary and exploratory way. 
It becomes a task of formulating principles consistent with our 
new and universal need, rather than a matter of “going hack 
to first principles,” as some have suggested. The obligation 
which seems to me to be upon us is to try to shape as many 
basic affirmations as can obtain common concurrence among 
groups with the most varied convictions. Or if tlii.s fails, we 
must certainly indicate the broad areas and directions in which 
such formulation has gradually to take place. 
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Indeed, I venture that there is already at work among us 
an all but inarticulate commitment toward the shaping into 
words of those common bonds of faith and hope about the 
common good in a common community, which will be nobler 
than any formulations of principle or aspiration thus far made. 
They will be nobler because they will acclaim an inclusive unity 
of communal allegiance heretofore denied us. I sense an in¬ 
creasing communion of those who are striving earnestly to de¬ 
clare that what can be agreed upon as the good and the true 
for men of all faiths is more vital to express and to promulgate 
than any of the ideologies. Agreement on certain views, aims, 
and programs is what we must have, and the aim of seeking 
agreement becomes the most basic tenet of all. To discover 
and afHrm what mankind can agree upon is the new first 
commandment. 

I do not suggest that we are seeking a cheap, false, or easy 
unity of view about crucial matters, or a reconciliation of 
irreconcilable, philosophical, and religious truths. I am, rather, 
trying to suggest that on certain vital issues a growing unity 
already prevails among informed men of good will—a unity 
which necessarily transcends existing formalized philosophical 
and theological utterances, just as, of course, it transcends the 
more external differences of race and color. Our intent has 
to be to articulate a larger measure of agreed convictions 
which will, through shared experiences, progressively commend 
themselves to more and more people and be forwarded by the 
interplay of the forces of better education and purified religion. 
If we find in fact a growing desire to live by certain agreed 
truths, we can also now agree to start to formulate them, and 
thus the likelihood of education doing its job will be vastly 
enhanced. 

Let me then next suggest in the most general terms the 
kinds of underlying issues with which we are here concerned. 
The meaning, significance, and the importance of human life 
have to be persuasively affirmed. There has to be some as¬ 
sumption, if not conviction, that the struggle of human life 
yields real growth; that there is building going on; that there 
is the possibility of man’s increasing his mastery of his own 
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destiny: t(\at he can utilize the foixes of the natural world on 
his own behalf. Somethin!;, too, has to he said about man’s 
ability to find support and encouragement for the pursuit of 
his struggle to realize his destiny. And it has to he assumed 
that it is possible both to identify and to help in creating those 
values which seem integral to the promise of a universal human 
community. Such are the issues involved as wc consider how 
it is that the need for personalities of a certain quality is to 
be met out of educational experience. 

In the interest of tlic widest possible human agreement about 
such matters we turn to the widc.st possible human e.\peri- 
ence for suggestions for evidence and light upon possible 
answers. 

It seems to me unassailably true that when verbal differences 
are ignored and when the essential testimony of mind and 
heart is marshaled, there is a remarkable measure of agree¬ 
ment on what matters in thought and in act arc godlike and 
are valuable to the individual and to the comnumity. As these 
have been set forth in the lives and works of prophets, martyrs, 
seers, saviors, philosophers, and artists, there has emerged 
an extraordinary unity of feeling as to underlying faith and 
hope, 

1 find, too, notable agreement concerning the organized 
roads along wliich a good life is to be realized. One of these 
roads is that of science which is recognized as essential both 
in method and result for the increasing mastery of our mate¬ 
rial and our mental worlds. Anotlicr of these roads is that 
of all the arts from which mankind perennially receives both 
refreshment and new vision yielded by the disclosures and 
revelations which the great artists bring. A further road 
utilizes what we call "democratic methods" where, under co¬ 
operative responsibility, the worth and dignity of each indi¬ 
vidual is protected and enhanced. Again, there is the road 
which may be called "worship” or "meditation” or "contem¬ 
plation," where there is the reverent effort of the individual 
to align himself with powers and supports which he can so 
readily forget or ignore or fail to draw upon. 
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Our sense that high value lies in striving along these roads 
Is not illusory. It is, I repeat, the fruit of human experience. 
And there is profound psychological and spiritual truth, wholly 
irrespective of theological outlook, in the sentence “He who 
would know the will, let him do the will." 

Again, in respect to the crucially important feeling that men 
are borne up and supported as they struggle to realize values, 
the reality of the support of some kind and from some source 
is a reality of human experience. We are entitled to say this 
wholly irrespective of the account that may be ofFered as to 
these sources of power, strength, and peace of mind, which 
men on occasion do come to know. 

Faith in the value of living and of effort, and of sacrificing 
even unto death on occasion, may be attributed by men of dif¬ 
ferent faiths to different sources. Men may give widely differ¬ 
ent accounts of the devotion that is in them, yet stand united 
together in the devotion shown to some high cause. It should 
be possible for us to agree that the devotion is more important 
than the explanations of it which our feeble minds try to for¬ 
mulate. 

Traditionally, man has tried in many ways to make his peace 
with the forces in the world which he could not surmount. The 
realities of death, of human affliction, suffering, disappoint¬ 
ment and guilt—all of human tragedy—these naturally prompt 
many to explanations which are theological in character. But 
at the least, in a way which is more than purely stoical, men 
are capable of feeling that the disappointments of the human 
soul are not merely an inevitable loss to be borne, but are also 
a challenge and a spur to offset the inroads upon human ad¬ 
vance which tragedy has brought in its wake. 

The realities of human experience disclose that forces within 
us are creating life and, through life, a world of extraor¬ 
dinary richness. These same forces within us are also judging 
the world, and it is still inexorably true that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations. The forces within us are also redemptive in char¬ 
acter. We seek to be restored into harmony with ourselves 
and with living; and we find that restoration occurs. 
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And finally, the realities of human experience disclose that 
the human being is rich in potentialities for love among his 
fellow-men. It is this kind of world and this kind of process 
—a creating, a judging, a redeeming, and a loving process— 
which is inexorably going on in the human heart and in human 
society, wholly irrespective of the theological interpretations 
we make as to how or why these realities are so. If, through 
the forces at work in the world—creating, judging, redeeming, 
and loving forces—a direction and a re-enforcement to the 
human spirit are truly given, thc-se spiritual facts transcend 
in importance the various names that may he given to them 
and the various attributions of human, superhuman, or super¬ 
natural that may be used to describe them. 

Enough related affirmations and enough reminders of sup¬ 
porting human experience to confirm them have now been 
suggested to indicate that there is intellectual and spiritual raw 
material out of which first principle.s cun gradually be estab¬ 
lished. And they will be first principles in a new sense in that 
they will he dynamic both in content and in application, and 
they will be prospective and not retrospective in reference to 
the issues with which they are designed to cope. 

Put in another way, I have suggested that there is a possible, 
valid minimum of common belief widely shared. This is phil¬ 
osophical in character in that it is looking for rational founda¬ 
tions for experience. It is, as Whitehead suggests, an "attempt 
to enlarge the understanding of the scope of application of 
every notion which enters into our current thought." * And 
every notion includes the enhancing of the creative role of 
man by the use of science, democracy, art, politics, and religion, 
for his growing mastery. It has to do with a view of experi¬ 
ence which sees as unreal or exaggerated such sharp distinc¬ 
tions as those between secular and sacred, material and spir¬ 
itual, human and divine. It has to do with the reality of our 
experience of power flowing into and through the human 
spirit. Experience knows that we arc "apprehended by that 
which we apprehend." Experience finds that in some sense 

* See Alfred North Whitehead, op. ci/., p. 234. 
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a spirit beareth witness with our spirits that we are its children. 
The heightened power of the human spirit when there is human 
effort for common good is a fact. That the spirit gains 
momentum and an accession of power in such action is known 
to everyone who has thus mobilized and expended personal 
energy devotedly. Just how we shall name this heightened 
energizing may be important; but it is less important than that 
we be energized. We do not have to try—impossibly—to 
define the divine spark and urge in order to be a party to an 
advancing of the divine in the spirit of men. 

Moreover, I submit that those both within and without 
formal religious affiliations have shared moods which have 
had strong reality and helpfulness, in which there has been 
the profound experience of a presence, of a reality, of a con¬ 
viction of wider meaning, which spoke directly to the indi¬ 
vidual spirit of a unity, a peace, and a purpose not ordinarily 
found in daily life. Call this what you will—mystical experi¬ 
ence, heightened intuitional power, gifts of superior insight— 
these are not the private possession of organized religious 
bodies. They are the universal possession of sensitive indi¬ 
viduals who find from these experiences some measure of cor¬ 
roboration for an affirmative view of life. 

The tragedy, of course, is that, too often, upon such expe¬ 
rience of vivid reality or unity, or upon some rationalized con¬ 
viction regarding that experience, a dogma is built up that 
here is the truth. Others have either to accept this as the 
truth or remain beyond the pale. It is to overcome the paradox 
of the restrictiveness and spiritual exclusiveness of those who 
believe that they have the final truth, that new first principles 
now have to be struggled toward. It may not be great poetry, 
but it is great good sense to see the truth in Edwin Markham's 
quatrain; 

He drew a circle that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
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The time has now come to point up the relation of possible 
hypotheses about the meaning of life and human destiny to 
the conduct of education. Our discussion makes clear that if 
there is no unity of world outlook, of basic philosophic and 
religious conviction in the sense above described, it cannot be 
expected that the student will achieve any such unity or any 
necessary devotion, either from the person.alities of the teach¬ 
ers he touches or from the agglomeration of subjects they set 
forth. A generation ago a piano manufacturer had as the 
slogan for his labor relations efforts: "If there is no harmony 
in the factory, there will be no harmony in the piano." Sim¬ 
ilarly without some approximation of agreement about the 
matters here under review, there can be no harmony in the 
faculty and no harmony in the intellectual and spiritual connec¬ 
tions established between faculty and students, and faculty 
and community. In short, if philosophical presuppositions 
and basic outlooks imply anything as to the uses of knowledge, 
the direction of effort, the dedication of talent, and the building 
of community, they Imply everything, Our basic convictions 
as to what is valuable arc the foundations upon which the 
whole superstructure of educational content is built, And if 
these underpinnings are ignored or are in confusion, moral 
anarchy, intellectual scatteration, and a spiritual void prevail. 

If the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the hu¬ 
manities are to give rise to understanding and to conviction 
that will illuminate the student's behavior, it would seem that 
the instruction has to proceed out of a reasonably coherent and 
vitalized frame of reference. Our studies are not simply dis¬ 
crete disciplines of material selected for intellectual gymnastics. 
They are to be viewed and carried on as scenes in the unfolding 
human drama against a cosmic background, in which the stu¬ 
dent sees himself as at once spectator and performer, and 
realizes his role under the aegis of eternity. 

In conclusion, the question arises; What likelihood is there 
that some awareness and agreement about the urgency of the 
issues here set forth can he attained in college faculties? In 
point of deeper intellectual and wider religious unification, 
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can the colleges ofEer a leadership toward first principles which 
will be acceptable and accepted? Answers to these two ques¬ 
tions are hidden in the future. But if our institutions of higher 
learning are fundamentally to justify their existence, it is in 
this area of affirmation of moral conviction and spiritual in¬ 
sight, and acceptance of these as the basis for action, that 
their contribution has to be made. 

American institutions of higher learning have to come, and 
come quickly, to soqie moderate unanimity of view about a 
new confluence of intellectual, scientific, ethical, aesthetic, and 
spiritual influences which must flow together through our col¬ 
leges and universities If we expect them to help build an un¬ 
limited community of men of good will. 

I have characterized a general problem out of the condi¬ 
tion at the public colleges of Manhattan. Recently two Japa¬ 
nese cities were decimated by the results of a cooperative 
thought process called Operation Manhattan. 

I urge with all the conviction I can summon that the day 
has come for a new Operation Manhattan—peaceful, mental, 
creative, unifying. Perhaps from here today a chain reaction 
can start which will bind us closer to our fellows because it has 
become a central assignment of higher education. 



Education in the Modern World 

By HAROLD TAYLOR 

I F WE ARE interested in educating people for social adjust¬ 
ment, there is a good question to be asked before we do 
anything at all; what kind of society arc we being asked 
to adjust to, and is adjusting to it a good idea? 1 would prefer 
to put the matter differently, and to talk about education for 
adjusting society. I see very little point in adjusting to a great 
deal of contemporary society and would certainly not want 
other people to do so if I could help it. Mr. Tead has told you 
his views on the first principles of education. I rather imagine 
that takes care of tlie principles, and I have the misfortune 
to be forced to deal with the facts. 

The facts, as I see them, are these. American society, along 
with every other society in the world today, is in a state of 
continuous tension, conflict, and difficulty. The conflicts are 
over practical matters, such as who shall hold the political 
and economic power, how can wc avoid losing our freedom, 
how can we improve our material conditions, how can we enjoy 
life best. Every society in the world is in a stage of evolution 
so rapid that in some places the only adjustment possible for 
its people is to fight a civil war. 

Here in this country our conflicts arc not as severe or as 
far-advanced. Our personal freedoms have been preserved: 
we have not had to give them up either to an occupying army 
or to a single political party with its secret police, But the 
conflicts themselves are of the same kind as those existing in 
Europe and in the East. There are conflicts over practical 
matters, wage increases, working conditions, the cost of living, 
housing, race relations. We have many anxietie.s, the con¬ 
tinuous competitive compulsion to get ahead, both in our per¬ 
sonal affairs and in our international policies. Our American 
marriages do not last; we are anxious about our schools and 
our children; we cannot house our people; our national income 
is spent mostly on trivial things; our national entertainments 
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are bad movies and baseball. Our constant fear is of commu¬ 
nism abroad and the power of Russia. 

But the trouble does not end there. We also have con¬ 
flicts in our philosophy, between those who want a planned 
economy and those who don’t, those who want compulsory mili¬ 
tary training and those who don’t, those who want taxes de¬ 
creased and those who don’t, those who wish to segregate 
Negroes and those who don’t, those who want to fight Russia 
and those who don’t. On the whole our philosophy in all these 
matters has become very much moi'e cautious and conservative. 
It has become a nervous sort of philosophy; it is for the most 
part either quiveringly uncertain or static. Our leaders take 
steps and wish they had not, or do not take steps and wish 
they had. The political situation is such that nobody with 
any ambitions for political leadership wants to say or do any 
thing for fear it might offend somebody. Every thought and 
proposal is tested first by public opinion to see if it is per¬ 
missible to own it. 

To deal with all this, we have only two major social forces 
—sheer American energy and good luck, and American edu¬ 
cation. All the rest of the forces at work are involved with 
some form of commercialism or self-interest and are autorriati- 
cally committed to one side or the other of the conflicts. The 
schools and universities are the only institutions where knowl¬ 
edge and the people who can teach and learn exist side by side, 
and where independent inquiry goes on as a professional oc¬ 
cupation. Even here the possibilities are limited, due to the 
security and advantages the teacher finds in conformity, the 
enormous overcrowding, and the notorious underpayment. 

If all this is true, and I suppose it must be since it keeps 
getting into the newspapers, then we have a rough summary 
of the society to which we are preparing our children to ad¬ 
just. It is a society which requires a high quality of personal 
character and intelligence, in order for each in the modern 
world to live a life of spiritual and material good. There is 
a quality in our present situation which can be compared to 
that of France during the occupation by the Germans in the 
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recent war. In order to keep a spiritual freedom and courage 
alive, it was necessary then to form a resistance, a body of 
ideals, which could unite people in a common purpose, It was 
necessary to invent subtle, indirect, as well as direct, ways of 
resisting the power of the military occupiers. All over the 
world, we need those resistance movements, resisting the power 
of huge societies and political movements to crush the indi¬ 
vidual and to make him less free. Our educational program 
must be designed to give to each of our students in America 
the ideals and the means to keep his personal freedom alive, 
and for each to grow in spiritual and liberal values. It is 
this philosophy which should inspire our whole complicated 
modern education, and it is in this direction that our new edu¬ 
cational reforms must be planned if we are to educate for a 
new society. Yet the reforms now being instituted have only 
slight relation to this central need. 

We all know that American education is being reformed 
daily, and that In almost every university and college in the 
country new plans are being made. We have had what 
amounts to an educational revolution, comparable to that 
which occurred when secondary education was for the first 
time made available to the general American public—^when it 
became, in a real sense, an attainable ideal for each American 
boy and girl to receive a high school education. That a 
revolution is upon us is exhibited by the fact that we now find 
ourselves with a population of college students already too 
large for the existing institutions, and without enough educated 
people to teach them. The situation will continue to develop 
to even more unmanageable proportions within the next two 
years, with the commonly accepted figure of three million 
students in universities and colleges by 1955. 

This has given us what can only be called “mass education” 
as against education for the individual. Practical matters 
again have determined our educational policies, and we are 
faced with a real dilemma; If we accept all those students who, 
by present standards, are qualified to enter, our educational 
program becomes so diluted as to be ineffectual. On the other 
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hand, if we do not make some educational provision for those 
who are able and willing to take university work, we defeat 
our own purposes by turning away those who should gain from 
a higher education. In any case, mass instruction, with one 
thousand students in each class, precise units of study meas¬ 
ured by minutes, universal tests, microphone lectures, mimeo¬ 
graphed copies of entire course outlines, standard textbooks, 
and standard examinations for all, is the affirmed practice in 
American universities today. The dilemma cannot be solved 
by continuing these practices, but only by examining freshly 
the new needs of contemporary society and planning how to 
meet them for each student as an individual human being. 

It would be wrong, therefore, in my view, to solve the 
dilemma by discouraging students from going to college, or 
refusing good men and women admission on the grounds that 
it is dangerous to populate the country with too many people 
holding college degrees. What we must do is to find ways of 
bringing to every boy and girl worthy of higher education a 
chance to have it. In the case of the professions, it would 
certainly be unwise for the universities to sponsor an excess 
of graduates, since to do so would be unfair to the students 
themselves and to the society which must contain them as 
frustrated professionals. But an inventory of needs for such 
professionals would solve that question, just as the Army and 
Navy solved the question of the country’s need for medical 
men; after such an inventory had been taken, selection policies 
could then be applied to bring to the professions the best 
talent which each economic, cultural, and social group could 
provide. 

In the matter of general education, or liberal education, we 
need not worry about having too many college graduates, since 
the kind of education needed here for contemporary society is 
one which colleges and universities are admirably equipped 
to provide. 

In other words, I am suggesting that we solve our dilemma 
by making things very much worse for our overcrowded, 
understaffed colleges and universities, by accepting all those 
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qualified for higher education—candidates for the professional 
and graduate schools on a general quota based on an approxi¬ 
mate inventory, and the general arts student on the basis of 
his promise and ability. The other policies I have to suggest, 
however, will make things even more difficult. The first pro¬ 
posal is to revise the entire program of credits, units of study, 
course requirements, the lecture system, and the mass educa¬ 
tional methods, and return to the real purpose of liberal edu¬ 
cation, to educate the individual liberally. We need in mod¬ 
ern society, as I have tried to say earlier, a high quality of per¬ 
sonal character and creative intelligence. Yet our mass edu¬ 
cation methods are not designed to produce either of these 
qualities, except by accident. 

There are two main solutions now given to the problem of 
contemporary liberal education, one called "the core curric¬ 
ulum," the other called "the great books." Each solution 
may be simply stated. The first suggests that each student 
must have a knowledge of the four main areas of human 
thought; the second, that each student must know the tradi¬ 
tion of Western culture through study of the great thinkers. 
In both cases, the assumption Is that possession of knowledge 
of a certain kind is the key to understanding and improving the 
individual. 

The question I wish to raise about both of these solutions 
is whether or not the mere conveyance of this knowledge, by 
the mechanical means now in use, has educational effect in 
any meaningful sense, when we consider the need to develop 
creative intelligence and a sense of values. 

If we were really serious about educating for social adjust¬ 
ment, which is surely our central problem today, we would not 
seek to do it by lumping everyone together in anonymous 
classes, providing each with a number and a seat, and exposing 
him to microphone talks which he could better understand if 
he simply stayed home and spent the hour reading them care¬ 
fully in printed form. We would do something quite differ¬ 
ent. We would face the problem of educating the individual 
and invent new methods of adapting our system to new needs. 
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First, we must consider carefully the individual student, his 
place in college and in the modern world, and then consider 
what happens to him when he comes to college. When he 
arrives, he does so eagerly, looking to his new life with lively 
expectation of new ideas, new freedom, and new delights. He 
expects to enter a new world where fresh things are thought, 
said, and done—where he will have experiences which he has 
never had before. 

Of course, he finds nothing of the kind. He finds instead 
an extension of high school, with football teams, pretty girls, 
the same hearty collegiate spirit which the high school had 
already copied from the universities, and, in addition, some 
tiresome academic work which he must complete in order to 
be able to enjoy the things he really likes about college. My 
point is that it is possible to create the same degree of enthu¬ 
siasm for intellectual effort and for liberal values as for the 
hey-hey kind of life. Some colleges have tried to do so, and 
with happy results. It is done by paying attention to individual 
needs, and by consciously planning an entire community life 
which absorbs the individual, in his studies and in his emotional 
life. It is necessary to relate both to the Avorld from which he 
has come and to the world outside him, and to relate the things 
he is learning to the things he already knows, and to relate 
the new knowledge he gains to the social uses to which it will 
be put. In Bacon's phrase, he must learn to endow his life 
with new powers and inventions. 

This is done In some degree in every educational system 
where there are teachers who command respect and enthusiasm 
for their teaching and for their interest in young people. It is 
done wherever teachers lead their students beyond the subject 
in hand to the place of that subject in contemporary living, and 
where the questions which disturb and confuse modern man fur¬ 
nish the basis for constant inquiry by student and teacher alike. 
These questions may be conccimed with the existence of God, 
the validity of communism, the rightness of Christian ethics, 
the treatment of Negroes, the shortage of housing, or the pos¬ 
sibility of full employment. Whatever they may be, they re- 
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late to the fundamental need of each student to understand 
himself and his place in the modern world. This would mean 
that we would have to give up whirling color discs in psy- 
chology classes, memorizing constitutional history, looking at 
slides on the history of art, and doing cookbook experiments, 
but I feel we might give these up without harm to anything 
except the textbook industry. 

The whole matter of individual education could be dealt with 
more significantly, although with greater difficulty, if we re¬ 
moved the entire mechanical engine of credits, grade points, 
formal examinations, and required courses from the liberal arts 
curriculum. It is this engine which drives the college along 
its present path, pulling the whole of learning with it. The 
present program does not serve to reveal the outcome of learn¬ 
ing or an exhibition of ability. The administration of credits, 
objective examinations, and constant testing serves largely 
to inhibit learning and seems almost to have become the 
main purpose of education itself. The colleges now seem 
to exist only to provide test data. Under our present credit 
system, the ideal man Is an abstraction holding upwards of 130 
credits with an average grade point of 3 to 4, depending on the 
grading ratios. This arithmetical approach to education in¬ 
creases competitive attitudes, and values accuracy and correct¬ 
ness above imagination. It is the educational equivalent of 
commerce and banking, in which each student works hard to 
earn and put away his points of credit into an educational bank 
account, until he has enough points to set up in business for 
himself. 

If we are serious about developing creative intelligence, we 
shall certainly have to stop measuring students by the amount 
they can remember and the clever way in which they can over¬ 
come the hazards of examination. The whole educational 
system has become one massive quiz program, with the prizes 
and the honors going to the most precocious, most enterpris¬ 
ing, most repulsively well-informed person—to the man with 
his hand up first. The man with his hand up first wins the 
scholarship, the academic approval, sometimes even the girl, 
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13 asked to make the commencement speech, is voted the boy 
most likely to succeed in the great American enterprise of get¬ 
ting your hand up first. Our educational system seems now 
designed to create a race of eager beavers. 

This compulsion toward gaining irrelevant information, 
competing with one’s fellows for greater knowledge, and creat¬ 
ing virtuosity in answering tests leads us to a kind of standard 
knowledge and standard personality for all American youth, at 
a time when our efforts should be moving in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. We need to turn to clinical methods again, to the con¬ 
tinuing task of evaluating individuals in new ways, similar to 
those we use in the nursery school, where, at least until now, 
the human being has been safe from objective tests, and where 
observation of spontaneous and voluntary behavior has been 
one basic mode of evaluation. 

Another aspect of the pathology of testing is the degree of 
abstraction to which the individual is subjected, and the delight 
which educators dedicated to testing seem to take in the manip¬ 
ulation of data. Such operations take place at three degrees 
removed from reality. At one end is the student, ready to 
learn and to be tested. At the next stage there is the set of 
questions from which he chooses the correct answer. At the 
third stage, there is the mass of graphs, charts, chi squares, 
learning curves, t tests, and statistical concepts which absorb 
a very large section of educational affairs. It is in this barren 
area that the modern student becomes lost, his individuality 
stripped away, and his personality reduced to a point on a 
curve. In the most advanced stages of data manipulation, he 
has not even the personal dignity of appearing as a dot on a 
scatter diagram. We have now reached an even more ad¬ 
vanced stage at which the Hollerith machine and the electric 
computer have been succeeded by electronic devices which will 
give us even more complicated means of doing fairly simple 
things of no great importance. 

There are too many statements in American education which 
resemble the following, which I select at random, “This, it 
seems to me, is perhaps the most important use of the relia- 
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bility coefficient, since we may then use it to correct the test- 
criterion correlation for criterion attenuation.” There are not 
enough statements such as, “Would you like to have this boy 
working for you in your office?" or “How does this student 
get along with other people?" or “What are his views about 
aid to Europe?” The ultimate validation of any test in Ameri¬ 
can education must be performed in terms of the way the indi¬ 
vidual functions in society. To validate the individual against 
the abstract ability shown by an average score for the whole 
of American youth is an endless circle, which touches only at 
a few points the reality of American society. 

But perhaps I have my point clear enough by now. It occurs 
to me that this is precisely the wrong time and the wrong place 
in which to make it. In any case, if that seems to be the way 
I feel, it is certainly time that I said something about what we 
do instead of all this. 

I have suggested one or two alterations in the philosophy of 
education, which I should like to summarize by saying that our 
chief concern must be with modifying the behavior of the in¬ 
dividual student in ways which will make him a functional 
member of his society, in possession of the kind of knowledge 
most useful to that purpose. This means that we do not make 
the chief end of liberal education the provision of each student 
with a common core of standard knowledge, but concentrate 
on helping him find a set of values in which he can believe and 
by which he can act In his world. The chief value which he 
must learn to prize is the value of individual freedom and the 
concern for helping to make a society in which that freedom 
is at a maximum and is equally shared by the citizens of his 
own society and of world society. Having the individual stu¬ 
dent In mind, the question of the knowledge he must have and 
the curriculum reforms most appropriate can then be decided. 
The curriculum should be built around the big controversial 
issues of modern life and should plunge the student into the 
middle of his time. This will, of course, involve the study of 
past civilization, of literature, of science, of art, but not the 
same study at the same time for every student. 
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How then can we concern ourselves with the individual when 
we have so few teachers, so many students, and such limited 
room? I should say we can solve the problem by making bet¬ 
ter use of the existing facilities. In the first place, we could 
have fewer lectures or, if possible, no lectures at all. This 
would free the time of faculty members who devote themselves 
to lecturing and enable them to do more work by discussion. 
In place of the lectures, distribute enough copies of what the 
lecturer would have said to the members of the class. If there 
are five hundred of these, divide them into groups of fifty each, 
and devote daily sessions to each of these groups in discussion 
of the material in the lectures. Free the time of the most 
promising graduate students available by not compelling them 
to attend lectures and take courses, and give them not only 
cash payment, but also credit payment for leading discussions 
and assuming responsibility for each group of fifty. They will 
at the same time be better graduate students in the area of 
their study, and new blood of an important kind for the teach¬ 
ing. Amongst the groups of fifty, several of the most promis¬ 
ing students could be chosen as discussion leaders responsible 
to the graduate students for leading discussions of small groups 
of the class in matters dealing with the course. Reading as¬ 
signments could cover a wide body of material, so that use of 
one standard book would not raise impossible problems for 
the librarian. Films could be used whenever possible, as could 
demonstrations, field trips, exhibitions. One should ask for 
the help of the students in planning ways of handling the ma¬ 
terial. Award no specific number of credits for each course, 
but award general credit for a year of work in a particular 
subject. Provide comprehensive examinations which give each 
student a chance to demonstrate his imagination, his grasp of 
the material, his own contribution to solving the problems in¬ 
volved. Above all, keep asking the dean for more faculty, and 
keep working at it until the classes are smaller. In other words, 
decentralize the teaching. 

These are only suggestions growing out of one man’s experi¬ 
ence in trying to meet the demands of the individual in a time 
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of mass education. There are many other ways of meeting 
those demands- They can be devised once the students are 
asked to take over their own education, and the teacher sets 
himself the problem. 

If we are to invent new means for meeting the spiritual and 
practical needs of the modern world, we must first look sharply 
at the things we arc doing simply because it is the easiest way 
of solving the problem of mass education. My proposal is 
that we dismiss the present preconceptions of how the cur¬ 
riculum and the college program be conducted, and start in a 
new direction. In such new planning, every administrative 
practice, whether curricular or not, must be tested by the 
manner in which it helps or prevents the growth toward 
maturity of the individual potential in each student. This 
means, of course, more good people to do the planning and the 
teaching. Education in depth means close attention by teach¬ 
ers to the students with whom they are involved. This means 
a national staff of almost twice the present number of teachers, 
Our task as educators is to give our enthusiasm for the values 
of liberal education to our own students, in such a way that, 
whether or not they in turn become teachers, they will be peo¬ 
ple who are Intuitively liberal and who wish to take their share 
of responsibility for the improvement of contemporary life. 



Contrasting Social Systems: 
Russian and American 

By STEPHEN DUGGAN 

A RISTOTLE, the greatest of Greek philosophers, insisted that 
ZA man is a political (social) animal, that he is gregarious 
* by instinct, and hence that it is unnatural for him to live 
in isolation. Because he lives in groups, in communities, he has 
developed institutions for his safety and welfare. In Aristotle’s 
day, the principal institutions within which an individual lived 
and by which he was educated were the school, the state, the 
family, the church (temple), and the theater. With the ex¬ 
ception of the last, these remain the chief educative institutions 
today, though, in the course of time, other important institu¬ 
tions have arisen: the newspaper and, more recently, the radio 
and the cinema. This list does not exhaust all the institutions 
that have an educative influence upon the individual. In coun¬ 
tries where conscription exists, the army does. So does the great 
variety of social organizations such as the library or the labor 
union upon its members. In fact all aspects and activities of 
the environment in which a person lives contribute to his edu¬ 
cation, particularly the experiences of his daily life. This 
brief study, however, is confined to the institutions that are 
common to Russians and Americans: family, school, state, 
church, and the agencies of communication—newspapers, ra¬ 
dio, and cinema. Because the Soviets regarded the school of 
primary importance, this institution will be considered first.’' 

^In the most recent issue, of Pedagogy, the large official Tolume of the Soviet 
government issued for the training of teachers in its normal schools, are found 
the philosophy, objectives, and methods of teaching and administration of the 
Soviet educational system. The essential features of the system and their inter¬ 
pretation have been translated in I Want To Be Like Stalin by George Counts 
and Nucta P, Lodge of Teachers College, Columbia University (New York; John 
Day Co., 1947). It is a book all Americans should read. 
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The School 

RUSSIA 

From the beginning of their career the Bolsheviks knew 
how difficult it would be to convert the Russian people to the 
communist belief. It was all the more necessary, therefore, to 
raise the next generation in that belief. The school became 
the chief agency for the propagation of the faith, a political 
as much as an educational instrumentality. Even in the ele¬ 
mentary school almost as much time was devoted to speechify¬ 
ing the pupils on the importance of the proletarian revolution 
and the virtues of communism as to the ordinary subjects of 
the curriculum. In the secondary school, this propaganda was 
of even greater importance. The Young Pioneers was or¬ 
ganized by the party for children from ten to sixteen, and the 
Communist Youth (Komsommols), for young people up to 
twenty-three as militant agitators within and outside the school 
to win the young generation to the new faith. Many of the 
teachers in the schools were strongly opposed to the new 
regime; but as there were few other teachers, they had to be 
coerced into submission. Their authority was reduced almost 
to nothing. Discipline hardly existed. Reports on the attitude 
of teachers were regularly made by Pioneers and Komsommols 
to the local Communist leaders. In the meantime, a great cam¬ 
paign against illiteracy was undertaken. Adults as well as 
children were taught to read and write and became indoctri¬ 
nated in the new faith. According to official figures Illiteracy 
was reduced from approximately 60 percent in 1917 to 15 per¬ 
cent in 1947. 

The situation described above was modified but little until 
the triumph of Stalin over Trotsky in 1927 in the contest for 
the control of the Communist party. In the following year, 
Stalin secured the introduction of the first Five Year Plan. 
It was soon discovered that the poorly trained graduates of the 
schools were too inefficient to carry on successfully. A com¬ 
plete overhauling of the educational system took place. Overt 
communist propaganda in the elementary schools was abolished 
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and was much reduced in the secondary schools. The au¬ 
thority of the teacher and the principal was restored. In the 
intervening decade a new class of teachers had been trained 
who could be trusted as loyal to the regime. The objective 
within the school now became “the mastery of knowledge,” a 
thorough training in the subjects of the curriculum, and, as a 
corollary, insistence upon good discipline. Marks, grades, 
tests, examinations, competitions, and other pedagogic devices 
were restored. The Young Pioneers and the Communist Youth 
(Komsommols) were enrolled to help supervise the imple¬ 
mentation of the new curriculum and administration. 

Today the Russian school has a very definite objective from 
which no variation is permitted. A teacher might experiment 
with methods of presenting a subject, but deviation from the 
objective would result in his instant dismissal and disgrace. 
The objective, a strong Russia, has two principal aspects; the 
unquestioning acceptance of the communist philosophy of life 
and a fanatical, patriotic devotion to the Soviet state. For 
the realization of the objective, the state must be militarily 
strong and economically productive. 

The Soviets have always believed that they must be con¬ 
stantly prepared for the assault of a capitalistic state or group 
of states in the West. This belief is reflected in their system 
of education. It is militarized from the kindergarten through 
the university. Pupils wear a special uniform and are rigidly 
supervised within and outside the school. It is the teacher’s 
duty to imbue the pupils with the belief that Russia is the 
greatest, strongest, and most advanced country in the world, 
that she is the envy of the other nations and, therefore, always 
in danger of attack. Hence, the absolute necessity of accept¬ 
ing the decisions of the great leader, Comrade Stalin, who 
is always right, and being ready on call to defend the Socialist 
Fatherland with their lives if necessary, as was done in the 
“Great Patriotic War” of 1941 which was won almost single- 
handed by Russia. It was to this end that coeducation, so 
highly lauded in 1917, was abolished in 1943 in the larger 
communities where it was possible, ostensibly because the two 
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sexes had different functions in life and needed different educa¬ 
tions, in reality to prevent the military preparation of boys 
being interfered with by the presence of girls. For the same 
reason, heroic poems and tales are memorized, and figures in 
Russian history, such as Peter the Great or Ivan the Terrible, 
who were anathema in 1917, are lauded as models for Russian 
boys today. Anyone who helped in the expansion of Russia, 
were he prince or peasant, now occupies a place in the Russian 
hall of fame. 

In 1939 almost 90 percent of the population with a sec¬ 
ondary education and 70 percent with a higher education were 
under forty years of age. This means that they had received 
their education and their ideals of life under the Soviet system. 
Moreover, despite the hardships of life, workers and peasants 
felt that they had been treated as persons under the Soviets 
and had enjoyed a degree of respect as persons that they had 
never had under the czarist regime, That helps to explain to 
a great extent their spirit of nationalism today. The term 
“Russia" which had almost disappeared from general use after 
the revolution has now become the symbol of everything the 
people hold dear and are willing to die for. The war proved 
how loyal the people are to the Communists, I believe that it 
is a mistake to suppose that communism will be reduced in the 
years ahead. The contact of Soviet soldiers during the war 
with the civilizations of central and western Europe alarmed 
the Kremlin. Since the close of the war a vigorous rein¬ 
doctrination in communism and nationalism is In process in the 
army and in the schools, 

A strong Russia must be not only militarily strong but also 
economically productive. During the whole period since the 
revolution the machine has been the god of the Soviets. It was 
by means of the machine that their leaders expected to put 
Russia upon an economic and political equality with the great 
industrial countries of the West. This objective is also re¬ 
flected in their educational system. From beginning to end, 
but particularly in secondary and higher education, applied 
scientific and technical subjects receive the greater attention. 
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The humanistic subjects occupy an inferior place. Much lee¬ 
way is given in the teaching and research of the natural 
sciences, but the social sciences are taught exclusively from 
the Communist viewpoint. The results of scholarly research 
must always add to the prestige of the Soviet system. 

The maintenance of the prestige of the Soviet system helps 
to explain the Russian attitude toward international education. 
No mention of the United Nations appears in Pedagogy. 
Moreover, Russia has not become a member of UNESCO. 
She makes no effort to have her students understand the 
civiliaation of other nations by means of the distribution of 
foreign newspapers and magazines. On the contrary, her 
propaganda frequently deliberately misrepresents them. There 
is practically no exchange of students, teachers, and scholars 
with the nations of the West. Exchange is today confined to 
the states within the Russian orbit for propaganda purposes. 
The Russian student, like Russians generally, is ignorant of the 
realities of the international scene because of his controlled 
isolation. 

THE UNITED STATES 

In the division of powers between the federal government 
and the states made by our Constitution, education remained 
under the control of the states; and the states are very jealous 
of this prerogative. Whereas control of education in Russia 
is centralized at Moscow, control in our federal government 
is nonexistent. Federal educational activity is confined to giv¬ 
ing information, advice, and financial assistance to the states. 
The financial aid it has as yet provided does not enable the 
nation to realize our fundamental principle of equality of op¬ 
portunity. The cost of educating an individual child in New 
York is three times as great as it is in Mississippi, and, because 
of the comparative poverty of Mississippi, equality of oppor¬ 
tunity cannot be obtained without increase in federal aid. 

Nevertheless, it is the glory of the American system that in 
every state there exists an educational ladder reaching from 
the kindergarten to the university which the Individual may 
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climb without expense to himself until he reaches the rung 
matched by his abilities. The Russians started in 1917 with a 
similar system. In addition, stipends were provided to assist 
poorer proletarian students. But in 1939 the Russian system 
was seriously modified. Stipends were abolished, and fees were 
introduced for secondary and higher education. The reasons 
given were the improved financial condition of the people and 
the increased expense of military preparation, In all proba¬ 
bility another reason was that by 1938 a new professional 
class had arisen from among the workers to provide the state 
with the necessary reliable personnel for its many activities. 

In Russia neither denominational nor private schools are 
allowed to exist. In the United States they flourish. Several 
denominations have school systems, the Catholic parochial 
schools having reached astonishing proportions. The United 
States has also become the land of educational experiment. 
The Dalton plan followed the Dewey plan, which was followed 
by other plans, all finally to be represented in the Progressive 
Education Association. But, as indicated above, whereas the 
Soviets have a very definite educational objective and a uni¬ 
form administrative system, in the United States it is difficult 
to discover whether the aim of the school is to produce a 
rounded individual or a good citizen or to enable the graduate 
to earn a living. And this confusion exists in higher education. 
There is no general agreement among our educators as to the 
philosophy upon which to build the kind of education necessary 
for the solution of the problems of the new era. Voices are 
raised in Chicago recommending a return to the Thomistic 
philosophy of the Middle Ages. It is probably the result of a 
belief in the value of eclecticism and has resulted in Jewish 
professors teaching Catholic philosophy to atheist students in 
a Protestant university. Other voices at Annapolis believe that 
the right educational philosophy can be deduced from the study 
of the Hundred Best Books. But it is a question whether the 
perusal of Calvin's Institutes of Religion will contribute much 
to preparation for life in the new era of atomic energy. 
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In the meantime, the adherents and teachers of science and 
technology continue to increase the amount of time and atten¬ 
tion given to applied science, confident that its content and 
methods are what ■will increase the production of goods which, 
they believe, with considerable justification, is what the Ameri¬ 
can people are primarily concerned with. There can be no 
doubt that since World War I education has placed a con¬ 
stantly increasing emphasis upon science and the application 
of science to industry. This is partly the result of freedom of 
research, whether in the natural sciences or the social sciences. 
The American university has become today the seat of Lehr- 
und-Lernfreiheit, the ideal which the Germans rejected under 
the Nazis. It has been difficult for a new subject to obtain a 
hearing unless it was dubbed “scientific.” The method of rigid 
scientific analysis was often taken over in the study of the 
humanities and social sciences with dubious results, certainly 
with a loss of moral fervor so needed in the recent period of 
disillusionment and cynicism. Foreigners are filled with ad¬ 
miration at our achievements in material things, but almost 
down to the day we entered the war they have regarded us 
somewhat as the Athenians regarded the Macedonians—as a 
strong and virile people but without culture. They are mis¬ 
taken. Since World War I they have sent their sons and 
daughters here in increasing numbers to attend our industrial 
and commercial schools to learn our techniques in order to 
apply them in their home affairs. The sons and daughters re¬ 
turned not only with that knowledge but also with a strong 
appreciation of our achievements in the things of the spirit, in 
art and music and literature and philosophy. 

Their appreciation is the result of the American policy to 
have every category of schools from the elementary to the uni¬ 
versity engaged in the effort to develop international under¬ 
standing and good will. This year there are 18,000 foreign 
students studying in our colleges and universities, twice as many 
as just before the war. The United States has become the 
mecca of foreign students. The exchange of teachers re¬ 
sembles the exchange of students, only upon a very much 
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smaller scale. The charter of the United Nations and the 
constitution of UNESCO are primarily the result of American 
vision and initiative. 

Soviet education is thoroughly militarized. American edu¬ 
cation remains wholly unmilitarized. Our educators have 
hitherto believed that whereas it is the duty of the military to 
teach youth how best to destroy, whether it is life or property, 
it is the duty of the educator to teach youth to conserve. The 
tools of the military are things of destruction, and their 
methods those provided by technology. The tools of the 
educator are the subjects that underlie a humane civilization. 
Science and technology retain the foremost place in the cur¬ 
riculum which they secured during the war. But the humanistic 
subjects must obtain an equality. Only when our students are 
taught both technical and humanistic subjects can we expect 
the reforms necessary to realize a humane civilization at home 
and an international understanding requisite for a world order 
that will maintain peace, security, and justice. In the evil inter¬ 
national conditions of today, our concern must be to maintain 
the military and industrial strength necessary for our national 
security, but it must also be something additional. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the condition of ruin in 
most of Europe and a large part of Asia at the present time. 
It will require the utmost exertions of the peoples of the devas¬ 
tated countries and the most generous help of their neighbors 
to recover from this worst disaster in human history. The 
lamps of learning, the universities, have been greatly dimmed. 
If they are not to be wholly extinguished, it is particularly we 
Americans who must share in their maintenance physically and 
spiritually. We have emerged from the war the most powerful 
and wealthy country in the world. We must now assume new 
leadership, not to impose our attitude toward life and our 
culture upon other peoples, but to obtain their cooperation in 
making the United Nations the great instrument for obtaining 
the peace, justice, and security for which mankind has prayed 
throughout the centuries. 
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Contrasting Social Systems: Russian and American 

The State 

RUSSIA 

The Russian state is a federal system composed of sixteen 
Union republics which not only have local self-government but 
also maintain their own culture including their language. 
Nevertheless, Russia is a monolithic state with final power con¬ 
centrated at Moscow—a police state with all the significance 
suggested by that term. The activities of the republics arc 
carefully watched, and any deviation from the program of the 
Kremlin—there has been none for years now—would be in¬ 
stantly suppressed. The central government and all local 
governments are in the hands of the All-Union Communist 
party which rose during the war to a membership of 6,000,000, 
but is now undergoing a purge to relieve it of doubtful per¬ 
sons who entered it during that chaotic period. The Com¬ 
munist party is the government of Russia. Government pro¬ 
grams for the domestic and foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
concerning all aspects of the life of the Russian people emanate 
from the Politburo. The Politburo is in reality the final au¬ 
thority in the Soviet system, although constitutionally that is 
lodged in the Supreme Soviet. The Supreme Soviet consists 
of two chambers: the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities; the former is elected by citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
and the latter by citizens of the U.S.S.R. according to republics 
and regions. 

All candidates must have the approval of the Communist 
party. In no country is it possible, as was shown in Italy and 
Germany, to have either freedom or democracy in a one-party 
system. The Soviet state is an unqualified dictatorship. The 
constitution provides for the rights and duties of the citizen 
with accent on duties. But the provisions for the safety of the 
state allow for his arrest and liquidation upon mere suspicion. 
Splendid contributions to science and to music, the drama, and 
the arts generally have been made under the Soviet state, but- 
politically it has educated the Soviet citizen to be little more 
than an automaton. 
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The United States is a federal republic consisting of forty- 
eight States. Under the Constitution, the central government 
has only delegated powers; the residual powers having to do 
primarily with the daily life of the individual are reserved to 
the states. Moreover, a Bill of Rights is part of the Constitu¬ 
tion and guarantees to the individual freedom of .speech, press, 
religion, and a,sscmhly. In addition, there exists also the writ 
of habeas corpus, which prevents arbitrary arrest and deten¬ 
tion in prison hy the government. Elections of officials to the 
federal, state, and local governments arc, on the whole, with 
the exception of the southern states, free and honest and arouse 
great interest among the people. The American citi/.en is a 
free man, ready at any moment to help organize a movement 
in opposition to the administration in power if he considers its 
decision upon some policy contrary to the public welfare. He 
is the product of a government that deliberately educates him 
to be that kind of person. 

The Family 

RUSSIA 

When the Bolshevik revolution took place in October 1917, 
the family was regarded by doctrinaire Communists as a re¬ 
actionary bourgeois institution. Many would have liked to 
suppress it. As that was impossible, changes were immediately 
introduced to modify its organization. The wife was put 
upon an absolute equality with the husband. Children, who 
became the chief object of attention of the Bolsheviks, had a 
much greater freedom of life. Divorce was a mere matter of 
agreement and signing the necessary papers. Abortion was 
legalized. There was a much greater freedom in sexual rela¬ 
tions. All these tendencies resulted in a considerable disintegra¬ 
tion of family life. 

With the passage of time, the liquidation of suspected 
bourgeoisie, and the indoctrination of the population with 
communist ideology, the attitude toward the family has com- 
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Contrasting Social Systems; Russian and American 

pletely changed. The control of parents has been restored. 
Divorce has become a difficult and costly procedure. Abortion 
has been made a crime. The decoration “Mother Heroine 
of the Soviet Union” has been founded for mothers -who have 
many children. The Russian family has reverted to a condi¬ 
tion not very dissimilar to that of the American family at the 
time of the Bolshevik revolution. What was that condition? 

THE UNITED STATES 

Because of the prevalence of freer conditions existing in a 
new country, the American family has never been the closely 
knit institution that existed in the countries of Europe. It 
was, nevertheless, a well-established and conservative institu¬ 
tion, The father was regarded as the head of the family, but 
the mother was held in equally high esteem. Children were 
free of the rigid discipline of European children, but were 
obedient to their parents. Grace was said at meals, and family 
prayers held in the mornings In rural homes and those of the 
small towns and cities. Divorce was frowned upon, and vulgar 
magazines seldom appeared in the home. 

In the thirty years that have elapsed since the Bolshevik 
revolution, the American family has become as greatly modified 
as the Russian—only in reverse. Two out of every five mar¬ 
riages wind up in the divorce court. The children resulting 
from those unions are sent to schools to be cared for when 
the parents can afford it qr parked with grandparents or other 
relatives or in public institutions when they cannot. American 
children today are, to a large extent, an undisciplined group, 
and the young have, in many instances, taken over the control 
of the home. The “funnies” form an important element in 
children’s reading. It is not contended here that the majority 
of American families conform to this description, but a con¬ 
siderable minority do. It is contended that the American 
family, generally speaking, has not the stable educational in¬ 
fluence that it had thirty years ago. It has increasingly thrown 
upon the school many of its responsibilities. 
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The Church 

RUSSIA 

The Bolsheviks regarded the Orthodox Church as the great¬ 
est obstacle to the success of their regime. Immediately after 
the revolution many churches were closed, and others made 
into museums or used for other purposes, A great antireligious 
campaign was undertaken throughout the nation. When I 
was in Russia in 1927, the immense sign “Religion is the opiate 
of the people’* still appeared on one side of Red Square in 
Moscow, and in all cities pretty horrible nntireligious litho¬ 
graphs plastered the walls. Antireligious instruction continued 
in the school and elsewhere during this period. But by the 
time the new constitution was adopted in 1936, the Com¬ 
munists felt secure in their control of the government and had 
no fear of the weakened church. The constitution provides im¬ 
partially for the freedom of religion and of antireligious 
propaganda. When I revisited Russia in 1937, the great plac¬ 
ard in Red Square and the evil lithographs had disappeared. 
When Hitler treacherously attacked Russia in June 1941, the 
church rallied to the support of the Great Patriotic War, as the 
conflict is known in Russia. As a result, there has been a les¬ 
sening of the antagonism to the church upon the part of the 
government and a removal of some of the restrictions upon its 
religious functions. But it still leads a precarious existence. 

THE UNITED STATES 

As in Russia, there is separation of church and state in the 
United States. But instead of antagonism to the church upon 
the part of the state every effort is made by the state to give 
the church moral support. There are chaplains at Army posts, 
as there are at universities. Public ceremonies are usually 
started with a religious invocation. Practically all churches 
have Sunday schools for religious education, and the loyal ad¬ 
herents of the church are numbered by tens of millions. The 
church may not have today the very great influence it exerted 
upon people a generation ago, but it is one of the Institutions 
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of our civilization which still has a pervasive educative in¬ 
fluence. 

The Agencies of Communication: The Newspaper, 
Radio, and Cinema 

RUSSIA 

All the agencies of communication in Russia are under the 
direct supervision and control of the government. Censor¬ 
ship is one of its most important activities. No opinion from 
within or from outside Russia can find expression if it is con¬ 
trary to the policy of the government. Moreover, all three 
of these agencies are used by the government for the propaga¬ 
tion of its views on the problems of domestic and foreign 
policy. The Russian people are intellectually isolated from the 
public opinion of the rest of the world. It is almost impossible 
that the constant iteration of one point of view without learn¬ 
ing of the existence of other points of view should not 
eventually be accepted as the right point of view. The press, 
the radio, and the cinema in Russia are educative agencies, 
but agencies for a false view of human affairs. 

THE united states 

As already mentioned above, freedom of the expression of 
opinion is guaranteed in the United States. The existence of 
political parties and of organizations with opposing points of 
view assure us that, generally speaking, the facts concerning 
any problem will be available to enable the public to make up 
its mind. A conflict between a powerful labor union and a 
powerful corporation possibly resulting in a strike will be 
widely publicized by the press and radio, This cannot happen 
in Russia. A conflict or a strike is impossible there, for the 
corporate owner is the all-powerful state, which has the final 
decision on all problems. Private ownership of the instru¬ 
ments of communication unquestionably has faults. The radio 
and movies have become commercialized and to a great extent 
vulgarized, and some of the press distort the news. But that 
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is better than complete suppression of the news or deliberate 
misrepresentation for propaganda purposes as in Russia. 

Conclusion 

The ideal proclaimed by the Russian revolution in 1917 was 
the existence of a classless society in which there would be "no 
exploitation of man by man" and in which the state would 
"wither away." Thirty years is a very short time in which 
to realize a utopia, but the trend is not in the direction 
promised. In those thirty years, a new aristocracy has arisen, 
made up of technicians and bureaucrats having special privi" 
leges. Moreover, the state gives no evidence of "withering 
away." On the contrary, its control is becoming daily more 
absolute. 

The ideal proclaimed by the American Revolution in 1776 
was more modest. It promised to realize the right of the in¬ 
dividual to "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Its 
state would be founded "upon the consent of the governed" 
and would have an objective "to promote the general welfare." 
There have been times when it was doubtful that our govern¬ 
ment had been promoting the general welfare, but it unques¬ 
tionably has usually done so. When an American considers 
the great heritage of benefits, material and spiritual, that his 
forebears have bequeathed, there is little inducement for 
him to transfer his loyalty to another way of life, a poorer and 
harsher way. 



What, When, and How to Tell School 
and College Youth about Occupations 

By ROBERT HOPPOCK 

T here are probably at least seventy-five different things 
that an individual should know about an occupation 
before he decides whether or not to follow It as a life- 
work, seventy-five things that a counselor, or a teacher, or a 
vocational psychologist should know about an occupation be¬ 
fore he tries to help a student to decide whether or not it is 
the occupation for him. These seventy-five or more things 
can be roughly grouped into about eleven categories. 

What to Tell 

Not all of the following questions apply to all jobs, hut 
the counselor will find here most of the important topics to 
consider when discussing any occupation with a student. These 
questions have been adapted from the basic outline for occupa¬ 
tional studies prepared by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and used in the preparation of the Occupational 
Abstracts published by Occupational Index, Inc,, at New York 
University. 

1. Employment prospects. —^Ai'e workers in demand today? 
Is employment in this occupation expected to increase or de¬ 
crease? Do not believe anything that anybody tells you about 
this, except the people in your own bureau of appointments, or 
the people In employment agencies who you know have no par¬ 
ticular desire to recruit more candidates. Employers gen¬ 
erally are too conscious of the fact that they cannot find 
enough top-grade people; to them the occupation is always 
likely to appear understaffed. Emiffoyees frequently do not 
advance as rapidly as they would like; to them this may be 
evidence that the occupation is overcrowded. With every 
intention to be honest, both employers and employees are 
likely to have a biased point of view. The employment agency 
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Is the one organization, that is in. a position constantly to ob- 
serve the interplay of supply and demand for workers in not 
only one but several occupations. Consequently, the agency 
not only knows whether one occupation is overcrowded or not, 
but also knows whether it is more or less overcrowded than 
other occupations. 

The best information on the probable future In various 
fields can be obtained on request from the Occupational Out¬ 
look Service, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

2. Nature of the work. —What is the work of a typical day, 
week, month, year? What are all the things a worker may 
have to do in his occupation—the pleasant things, the unpleas¬ 
ant things, the big and little tasks, the important responsibili¬ 
ties, and the less glamorous details? 

How many of you in this room are now employed? How 
many of you have found in your present job that you have to 
do at least one important thing that you did not know you 
would have to do when you took the job ? If that can happen 
to you, how much more likely is it to happen to these young 
people you are counseling? And how much more do we need 
to help them to find out what the job is actually like before 
they go into it? 

3. Qualifications .-—^What are the upper and lower age limits 
for entrance and retirement? Is this predominantly a male 
or female occupation? Are there reasonable opportunities for 
both? Is there more active demand for one than for the 
other? Are there any minimum or maximum requirements 
on height and weight? What are they? For example, if you 
have a girl who wants to be a telephone operator, one of the 
first things the telephone company wants to know is her height 
—not her height from her heels to her head, but her height 
from the seat of the chair to the end of her fingertips. If her 
reach is too short, she cannot plug in your connection at the 
far corners of the switchboard. 

Are there any other measurable physical requirements, for 
example, 20/20 vision, freedom from color blindness, average 
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or superior hearing, physical strength, and so forth? How 
many of you have ever counseled a boy who wanted to become 
a chemist? How many of you gave him a test for color blind¬ 
ness? One or two of you did. Congratulations! The rest 
of you did what most counselors do. But do you remember 
your course in qualitative analysis, and the important part 
that color perception played in it? Did you ever stop to think 
how important color is in many of the industries that employ 
chemists—in the manufacture of dyes, inks, textiles, plastics, 
and so forth? More than 5 percent of all men are color¬ 
blind. You can give a test for color blindness in five minutes. 
Even a moron can do it I Counselors ought to. 

Has there been any research on aptitudes required, for 
example, mimimum or maximum intelligence quotient, per¬ 
centile rank on the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers, and the like? In using aptitude tests, the criterion, 
the validity, and the group on which the norms were based 
must be checked. There are few, if any, aptitude tests that 
even pretend to measure more than one-half of whatever 
determines success in a particular occupation. This is not to 
say that you should not use aptitude tests. You should use 
them, probably much more often than you do now. But when 
you do use them, the most important thing is for you to know 
what the tests measure, what they do not measure, and how to 
interpret the results. 

Must tools and equipment be supplied by the worker at his 
own expense? What is the average cost? Is a license or 
certificate required? What are the requirements for it? 

4. Unions .—Is the closed shop common or predominant? 
If so, what are the requirements for entrance to the union? 
Initiation fees? Dues? Does the union limit the number 
admitted? 

5. Discrimination .—Do employers, unions, or training in¬ 
stitutions discriminate against Negroes, Jews, others? Infor¬ 
mation on discrimination against Negroes in any occupation 
can usually be obtained from the National Urban League, on 
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Jews from the Jewish Occupation Council, both of which have 
offices in New York City. 

6. Preparation, —Distinguish clearly between what is de¬ 
sirable and what is indispensable. How much and what kind 
of preparation is necessary to rneet legal requirements and 
employers' standards? How long does it take? What does it 
cost? What does it include? 

Where can one get a list of approved schools? What kind 
of high school or college program should precede entrance 
into the professional school? What subjects must or should 
be chosen? 

What provisions, if any, are made for apprenticeship or 
other training on the job? Is experience of some kind pre¬ 
requisite to entrance? 

7. Entrance. —How does one get his first job? By taking 
an examination? By applying to employers? By joining a 
union? By registering with employment agencies? By sav¬ 
ing to acquire capital and opening his own business? How 
much capital is required? 

8. Advancement. —What proportion of workers advance? 
To what? After how long, and after what additional prepara¬ 
tion or experience? What are the related occupations to 
which this may lead, if any? This is where we school people 
make one of our worst mistakes. We place far too much 
emphasis on the opportunities for advancement, The great 
bulk of our students, even college students, are not going to be 
“bankers and merchants.” They are going to be clerks in 
banks and clerks in stores. Most of them will never rise 
more than one or two levels above the beginning job. Only 
the rare individual gets to the top. 

Instead of making this fact clear to students, we give them 
the impression that any boy can be president, that any student 
who will be a good boy and work hard can make a million 
dollars and marry the boss's daughter. You know, and I 
know, that most of them cannot and will not. When we “in¬ 
spire” them with such unrealizable ambitions, we are laying 
the foundation for frustrations, disilliisionments, and emo- 
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tional maladjustments in the future, Instead of talking to 
students about the top jobs to which various occupations may 
lead, we should be talking to them about the beginning jobs in 
which they start. Unless they have aptitude and interest in 
these beginning jobs, they are very unlikely to move up the 
ladder. 

9. Earnings. —What are the most dependable average 
figures on earnings by week, month, or year? What is the 
range of the middle 50 percent? 

Pay most attention to beginning wages and average wages 
of all workers. Avoid misleading emphasis on the exceptional 
worker who is highly paid. 

Are earnings higher or lower in certain parts of the United 
States, or in certain branches of the occupation? Physical 
therapists are paid more on the west coast than anywhere else 
in the country. Why this should be, I do not know, unless 
there is some similarity between the population of southern 
California and that of St. Petersburg, Florida, with its three 
r's of romance, religion, and rheumatism. 

10. Number and distribution of ivorkers. —Are the workers 
evenly distributed over the United States in proportion to 
population, or concentrated in certain areas? Where? Why? 

Do conditions in small towns and rural areas differ mate¬ 
rially from those in urban centers? How? 

Can a person practice this occupation anywhere that he 
may wish to live ? 

For example, over the country at large it takes a population 
of about 300,000 to support one landscape architect. If you 
have a boy who wants to be a landscape architect, he will al¬ 
most certainly have to live in one of three places: A very large 
city; a suburb where there is a heavy concentration of wealth; 
or a state or national capital where the taxpayers will pay his 
salary. There are individual exceptions to this, as to all 
generalizations, but the probability remains. 

11. Advantages and disadvantages. —^What do workers 
say they like best and dislike most about their jobs? Some of 
the most revealing information about occupations that you will 
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ever get, you can pick up very easily and casually by asking all 
the people you meet what they like and dislike about their 
jobs, You will often be surprised. 

Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? Is there fre¬ 
quent overtime or night work? Is there Sunday and holiday 
work? 

What about vacations? 

Is employment steady, seasonal, or irregular? Does one 
earn more or less with advancing age, for example, profes¬ 
sional athletes? Is the working lifetime shorter than average, 
for example, movie stars ? A few years ago a famous Broad¬ 
way actress wrote an article about her occupation in which she 
said that she had earned as high as five hundred dollars a week 
on Broadway, but that the periods of unemployment “between 
engagements” were so extended that her average earnings 
during the time she was a professional actress were not five 
hundred dollars a week but thirty-five dollars a week. 

Are the skills acquired transferable to other occupations? 

Is the work hazardous? What about accidents and occu¬ 
pational diseases? 

In comparison with other occupations requiring about the 
same level of ability and training, in what ways is this one 
more or less attractive? 

When to Tell 

There are two strategic points at which large numbers of 
students are likely to need occupational Information at about 
the same time. 

The first point is when the students are about to make im¬ 
portant choices among educational programs which lead to 
different occupational outlets, for example, in the eighth or 
ninth grade when students must choose a high school cur¬ 
riculum—academic, commercial, technical, and so forth; in the 
twelfth grade when some students are still reconsidering their 
choice of a college—engineering, 'business administration, 
liberal arts, and so forth; in the freshman or sophomore year 
of college, if the students must select a major field at this 
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point; and in the senior year of college for those who expect 
to enter graduate school. At all of these points the major 
emphasis should be on the educational plan. Facts about jobs 
should be introduced only when they have a direct influence 
upon the choice of education. 

The second point is when students are about to quit school 
and go to work, for example, in the senior year of high school; 
in the senior year of college; in the last year of graduate 
school; and at whatever other points students drop out of 
school. These are the most important points for the presen¬ 
tation of occupational information. At all of these points the 
emphasis should be on beginning jobs immediately available. 
The information should be accurate, realistic, specific, up to 
date, and down to earth. 

How TO Tell 

There are dozens of different ways of presenting occupa¬ 
tional information. I shall mention only seven. 

1. Through the library. —Out-of-date publications should 
be removed at least once a year. I dare each one of you to go 
home, ask your school librarian to show you the bookshelf on 
occupations, and then look at the copyright dates of the books 
on that shelf. Yours will be an unusual library if you do not 
find at least one book that is twenty-five years old, on the same 
shelf with the books published this year or last year, and with 
nothing to warn the naive student that the older book is re¬ 
grettably out of date. Pull off those old books and ask the 
librarian to burn them, or to sell them and buy some new ones, 
or at least to transfer them to the historical section. Then add 
new publications at regular intervals. 

Select your new publications for purchase from those recom¬ 
mended In the Occupational Index ($5.00 a year from Occu¬ 
pational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 3, 
N.Y.). 

2. Through interviews .—^No counselor can be a walking 
encyclopedia of occupational information; but every good 
counselor spends part of his time dispensing such appropriate 
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information as he has, looking up additional information, and 
suggesting sources of information to his students. Beware! 
Too many counselors “know” too many things that are no 
longer true. Do not give out misinformation. I suppose no 
one will ever know how many well-meaning, amateur coun¬ 
selors are still telling students who want to enter medicine that 
they should take two or three or four years of Latin. But the 
New York Academy of Medicine tells us that there is hardly 
a medical school in the country which still requires Latin. 

3. Through visits to places of employment. —These enable 
students to see, smell, hear, and feel the working environment 
and to ask questions about jobs. They are among the best 
and easiest ways to present information about a variety of 
jobs to the student whose ambitions exceed his abilities. Such 
a student frequently resists all attempts to change his plans 
until he has found an acceptable substitute occupation. He 
even resists the acquisition of information about other occupa¬ 
tions. But nearly all students like to go on trips; nearly all 
people like to watch other people work, whether or not they 
think there is any likelihood of ultimately following the same 
occupations themselves. 

4. Through group conferences. —Guest artists at confer¬ 
ences should be potential employers and other representatives 
of occupations which former students have entered. Hold 
each conference on a different day so that each student may at¬ 
tend as many as he likes and the counselor may attend all. 
This helps to keep the counselor’s information up to date. 
Do not let the guest make a speech. Handle all conferences 
on a question-and-answer basis. Give the students ample op¬ 
portunity to ask questions. 

5. Through follow-up studies. —Have a class in occupations 
or a homeroom group or a career club make a follow-up study 
of drop-outs and graduates to learn where they have found 
jobs, what they like and dislike about their jobs. 

6. Through student research. —Give the student an outline 
of questions to be answered, a list of bibliographies and other 
sources of information, and have him prepare his own study 
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of each occupation in which he is seriously interested. The 
average student cannot be expected to carry this very far 
without some follow-up on your part. 

7. Through a course in occupations. —Any or all of the 
procedures listed above may be used in teaching a course in 
occupations. More than two hundred thousand secondary 
school students were enrolled in such courses at the last count. 
The course should be elective. The teacher should learn with 
the students. (Most of us need to.) Do not use a textbook. 
Get up-to-date information from original sources. Take the 
students with you. 

I think the course in occupational opportunities is the ulti¬ 
mate answer to the problem of telling school and college youth 
about occupations. We use group instruction to tell them 
about algebra, chemistry, history, and literature. Why should 
we not use group instruction to tell them about occupations? 
We have had a little research on the results of occupational 
orientation courses. Stone, at the University of Minnesota, 
found that a course in vocational orientation plus counseling 
produced better results than counseling alone, when the results 
were measured against a criterion of probable aptitude for 
the chosen occupation. Nick reported an informal group 
program in which occupational information was presented to 
high school juniors and seniors in Erie, Pennsylvania, with a re¬ 
sultant modification in student plans which brought them more 
in line with employment opportunity. Studies by Kefauver, 
Hand, Sachs, and others have indicated that these desir¬ 
able results do not always follow when the teachers are un¬ 
trained. It is regrettable, but apparently true, that most of 
the persons teaching classes in occupations today have had 
no training for the work in either subject matter or methods, 
that they know little more about occupations than the students 
do, and that they know almost nothing about how to teach 
the subject. If we are going to get any effective work done 
in this field, we must insist that the people who teach courses 
in occupational opportunities should have as an absolute mini¬ 
mum a basic course in the principles and techniques of voca- 
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tional guidance, a second course on occupational information 
and the sources from which it may be obtained, and a third 
course on methods of teaching the subject. As rapidly as pos¬ 
sible we should require the certification of such teachers with 
a subject-matter background comparable to that required of 
teachers in other subjects. 

There is more to vocational guidance than the presentation 
of facts about jobs. Good vocational guidance requires also 
the skillful appraisal of individual abilities and limitations, 
counseling, placement, and follow-up. 

I think we may be approaching the time when all of these 
aspects of vocational guidance will be proportionately em¬ 
phasized, In the early days much of our emphasis was on 
placement and occupational information. Currently, espe¬ 
cially in the testing centers set up on contract with the Veterans 
Administration, the emphasis has been largely on aptitude 
testing. And the recent excitement over nondirective coun¬ 
seling has led a few persons to think that a counselor need 
know nothing except how to keep his mouth shutl 

But the top people in vocational guidance, as far back as 
Frank Parsons, have always recognized that effective voca¬ 
tional guidance demands approximately equal emphasis on 
the study of the individual and the study of occupations, fol¬ 
lowed by unhurried counseling, leading to placement and 
follow-up. Without any one of these, we are in grave danger 
of producing a program that will not produce results. 

Probably the two most important decisions that any man 
ever makes are, one, whom he will marry; and two, what he 
will do to make a living. These two decisions probably do 
more to affect his lifetime happiness, contentment, and satis¬ 
faction than anything else that is within his own control. 
Certainly, the choice of a career should not be made without 
adequate and accurate information about what lies ahead. 
Certainly, the schools and colleges of this country have few 
responsibilities that are more compelling than that of helping 
their students to get occupational information. 



The Use of Preference Measurement 
in Vocational Guidance 

By FREDERIC KUDER 

This country has many industrial problems at the present time—prob¬ 
lems of equipment, method, organization and so on. But I do not think 
it will be denied that the overwhelmingly important one is the problem 
of incentives to effort. However well organized and equipped we may 
be, we cannot succeed industrially unless we find some kind of satisfac¬ 
tion in our work.^ 

T hese words were written recently by an Englishman, 
Nigel Balchin. He was speaking of his own country, but 
his concluding words are applicable, I believe, to any 
country. The contribution of job satisfaction to accomplish¬ 
ment and success is a vital one. Too often Its importance is 
overlooked. As Balchin further points out. 

It is a fact that if the necessity of earning a living were abolished to¬ 
morrow, very few people would do nothing, or even exert themselves 
less. They would merely do other things. The problem is to employ 
this vast, willing fund of human energy in ways which are at once satis¬ 
fying and productive.“ 

I had occasion to think of these statements just the other- 
day when I was serving as a consultant in a government agency. 
One morning I noticed that the new typist who occupied one 
coi-ner of my room was engaging in a very odd behavior. 
When I first noticed her particularly, she was merely sitting 
at her typewriter staring vacantly ahead as though she had 
become so exhausted she simply had to rest a while. In the 
course of time she moved her head slightly, typed three words 
slowly, and then returned to her trance. After a while she 
typed a few more words, and then with a great burst of energy 
pulled her work out of the typewriter and dropped it in the 

' Nigel Balchin, "Satisfactions in Work,” Occupational Psychology, XXI 
( 1947 ), 125 - 34 . 

‘Ibid. 
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wastebasket. I did not keep very good track of her after that. 
But I could not help noticing, as the day wore on, that there 
was an increase in rest pauses and amount of paper in the 
wastebasket, to say nothing of several long absences from the 
office. Needless to say, I was puzzled at how the girl ever got 
the job. 

Two or three days later at lunch one of the men remarked 
that Miss Adams was considering leaving to become a hostess 
with an airline. One of the others exclaimed bitterly, “Well, 
I hope she leaves, and I hope she makes a better hostess than 
typist!” In answer to inquiries from the rest of us, he ex¬ 
plained that Miss Adams had been working for him, and that 
she could spend more time getting less work done than any¬ 
one else he knew. 

At this point, I decided to ask how Miss Adams had ob¬ 
tained her job in the first place. “After all,” I said, “you are 
operating under a merit system. Didn't Miss Adams have 
to pass an examination, including a typing test?” 

The answer was significant. “Oh, yes. She passed an ex¬ 
amination. She is perfectly able to do the work. As a matter 
of fact, she has plenty of ability. But she’s simply not inter¬ 
ested." 

I wish there were a sequel to this story. Miss Adams did 
leave, but I do not know how she made out on the new job. 
Perhaps some day I shall learn that she is happily doing an 
efficient job of being an airline hostess. As a matter of fact, 
I think she may be doing well. Such things do happen. The 
sad thing is that they do not happen more often by design 
rather than by accident. 

I suppose any experienced personnel manager could give 
an abundance of examples of people of this sort—people who 
obviously have the ability to do a good job, but who simply 
do not do a good job. There is no need to remind this audi¬ 
ence that the same type of thing occurs in the field of education. 
There are always those baffling cases of students who do not 
accomplish what, from the available evidence, they are capable 
of accomplishing. They are the ones who probably, in the 
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words of Professor Pressey, “need a fire built under them.” 
They are the despair of the prognosticators who want to meas¬ 
ure not only what a student or worker can achieve, but also 
what he will accomplish. 

As a matter of fact, we seem to have very nearly reached 
a celling in some areas in our attempts to predict achievement 
from tests of ability. The other factors which alfect achieve¬ 
ment are no doubt many. But It seems probable that in many 
cases of apparent discrepancy between ability and accomplish¬ 
ment the problem is one of motivation. If this hypothesis 
is correct, the discovery of the areas in which a person is well 
or poorly motivated is an important step in helping him find 
the kind of work for which he is suited. 

It was with this idea in mind that I set about, some years 
ago, the task of discovering the direction of peoples' motiva¬ 
tion through the use of a paper-and-penctl test. The following 
principles were evolved as being important in such an under¬ 
taking : 

1. A stable form of test item should be used. By item 
stability is meant that the correlation of the item with other 
measures is relatively independent of context or position within 
the test. Use of Items of stable form makes it possible to 
improve tests through revision after analysis, with the as¬ 
surance that the reliability and validity of the scales developed 
will not be destroyed by the change in order and context. 

2. Scoring should be kept as simple as possible. 

3. In the interest of efficient measurement, the scales de¬ 
veloped should be relatively independent. For purposes of 
prediction and differentiation, it is wasteful for tests in the 
same battery to measure the same thing. 

I shall not attempt to review here the research which led to 
the selection of the preference type of question and to the 
building of the nine scales which now constitute the Preference 
Record." These details are available in the literature and in 
the manual for that blank. Suffice it to say that the prefer- 

“Kuder, Preference Record (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1942), 
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ertce type of question was found to be stable and reliable, and 
that the scales developed overlap relatively little. 

I hope that I will be pardoned if, in the discussion that fol¬ 
lows, I restrict my treatment to results obtained with the 
Instrument which I have developed. The task of evaluating 
other approaches properly belongs to observers not already 
identified with a particular method. 

At this time it is perhaps appropriate to inspect the avail¬ 
able data to see to what extent a consideration of preferences 
can contribute to the better prediction of success. 

Evidence has been collected by a number of investigators 
(Triggs,'‘ Mangold,” Crosby,” Yum,' Frandsen,® Bolanovich 
and Goodman," Thompson,'® and others) which indicates a 
relation between preference scores and long-range achieve¬ 
ment in various areas of study. Frandsen, for example, found 
a correlation of .50 between scientific preferences and scores 
on the USAFI Natural Science Test. A correlation of this 
size is amazing in view of the many other factors of ability 
and motivation which undoubtedly affect academic achieve¬ 
ment. On the other hand, Frandsen found some cases of zero 
or negative correlation when a positive relation might logically 
be expected on first thought. Other investigators have usually 
discovered a few striking positive correlations in expected 

‘Frances O. Triggs, "A Study of the Relation of Kiider Preference Record 
Scores to Various Other Measures,” Educatio?ial and Psychological Measure- 
menu HI (19«), S+l-Sit-, 

“Betty-Jane Mangold, An Analysis of the Ksider Preference Record (Unpub¬ 
lished Master's thesis on file in the Henry Pfeiffer Library, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, III,). 

“R. C. Crosby, "Scholastic Achievement and Measured Interests," Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXVIl (1943), 101-4. 

’K. S. Yorn, "Student Preference in Divisional Studies and Their Preferential 
Activitie-s,” The Journal of Psychology, XIII (1942), 193-200. 

“ Arden Frandsen, “Interests and General Educational Development,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXXI (1947), 57-66. 

"Daniel J. Bolanovich and Charles H. Goodman, "A Study of the ICuder Pref¬ 
erence Record," Educational and Psychological Measurement, IV (1944), 
315-26. 

“ Claude Edward Thptnpoon, "Perabnality and Interest Factors in Dental 
School Educational and Psychological Measurement, IV (1944), 
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areas, with low or zero correlations in other areas which 
might also logically be expected to have positive correlations. 
In rare instances, negative correlations have been found con¬ 
trary to expectations. But I think it is a fair statement to say 
that the trend of the evidence is toward positive correlations 
between corresponding preference and achievement areas. 

There are certain areas in which a relation almost always 
shows up if they are included in the study. In general, scien¬ 
tific, mathematical, and literary preferences have been found 
to be definitely related to achievement in parallel areas of 
achievement. In other areas, results have not been as clear 
cut. Frandsen suggests that one reason for the lack of rela¬ 
tion in certain fields is that the achievement and interest areas 
are not necessarily psychologically equivalent, though they 
may have similar titles. For example, the Social Service 
Scale of the Preference Record is concerned with preferences 
for being of rather direct help to people. There may well be 
some doubt as to whether this preference is psychologically 
equivalent to the content of examinations in the social studies, 
although there is a similarity in the titles of the two measures. 

A limited amount of work has been done on the problem 
of actually predicting grades with batteries of tests which 
include preference measures. In an unpublished study, Todd 
found that the addition of preference scales increased the 
validity of his battery from .57 to .67. This sort of increase 
is possible because the preference scales usually overlap very 
little with measures of ability. In another study by Detchen,’-^ 
preferences formed an important part of a battery developed 
to predict achievement in the social sciences. Kendall and 
Hahn have reported a significant correlation between the 
Scientific Preference Scale and grades in a college of medicine, 
and have included it in a recommended battery of tests. 

“ Lily Detchen, “The Effect of a Measure of Interest Factors on the Prediction 
of Performances in a College Social Sciences Comprehension Examination," Jour^ 
nal of Educational Psychology, XXXVII (1946), 45-52. 

’'‘William E. Kendall and Milton E. Hahn, "The Use of Tests in the, Selection 
of Medical Students by the College of Medicine of Syracuse University,” T/te 
Afnerican Psychologist, II (1947), 397 (abstract of paper). 
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There is also some evidence concerning the relation of 
preferences to achievement on the job. Studies in this field are 
difficult to make because adequate measures of success are ex¬ 
ceedingly hard to obtain. Even so, a number of studies have 
been conducted in industrial concerns. These companies are 
generally reluctant, however, to allow specific reference to 
their findings. The best correlation of which I know is the 
remarkable one of .48 between computational preference 
scores and proficiency ratings of clerks. I have just heard of 
a study of Army recruiting officers which revealed the Per¬ 
suasive Scale to be significantly related to the criterion used. 

Of course, our definition of success in an occupation is fun¬ 
damental to this problem of predicting success. The studies 
mentioned used some index of proficiency or achievement as a 
measure of success. These measures can be justified in terms 
of the employer or the educational system. From the stand¬ 
point of the individual, however, it might well be argued that 
the important thing is whether he finds what he does to be 
pleasant and satisfying. Whether a person achieves fame and 
fortune or high esteem in the sight of his supervisor is relevant 
only to the extent to which such achievement contributes to his 
feeling of satisfaction and well-being. From this point of 
view, some measure of job satisfaction should be used as a 
criterion. After all, ultimate satisfaction in the job is usually 
a person’s most Important objective in the selection of a career. 

A start has been made in this important area by several 
investigators. Hahn and Williams “ studied the relation of 
job satisfaction of three clerical groups of women Reservists 
in the Marine Corps to scores on the Preference Record. 
Significant differences on the Clerical Scale were found between 
the satisfied and dissatisfied workers in all three groups. 

Brayfield, in an as yet unpublished study in an industrial 
concern, also found significant relations between job satisfac¬ 
tion and scores in certain preference areas which might logi- 

” Milton E. Hahn and Cornelia T. Williams, “The Mea.sured Interests of 
Marine Corps Women Reservists," Journal of Ap-pHed Psychology, XXIX (19+5), 
198-211. 
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cally be expected to be related to their jobs. Di Michael and 
Dabelsteind'' studying vocational rehabilitation counselors, 
found certain significant relations between preferences and 
satisfactions with the job as a whole, as well as with satisfac¬ 
tion with certain aspects of the job. The Service Activities 
Scale was positively related to satisfaction with the job. Work¬ 
ers with high social service or persuasive scores tended to like 
interviewing clients more than those with lower scores on these 
scales. Those with high clerical preferences scores tended 
to like handling their clerical woi'k more than those with 
lower clerical preferences scores, and the persuasive scores 
were related to a liking for contacting employers. 

By far the greatest amount of data now available pertain 
to the way in which people in various occupations difFer in 
their preferences from people in other occupations. The ex¬ 
tent to which segments of the population differ from other 
segments is almost startling. We find sales managers very 
high, on the average, on persuasive preferences, for example, 
while chemists are low in the same area. Chemists are charac¬ 
teristically high on scientific preferences. Engineers tend to 
be high in both the mechanical and scientific areas. Account¬ 
ants are extremely high on the Computational Scale, while 
actors are very high on literary and musical preferences. And 
so it goes. Each occupation has its characteristic profile. 

The rather extensive array of evidence which has been 
collected is of course only a drop in the bucket compared to 
what needs to be obtained. But these results at least indicate 
that we are in promising territory. Studies can be undertaken 
in this field with some confidence that they will contribute to 
our ability to help people get into suitable occupations. 

Some twenty years ago, Hull expressed the fond hope that 
some day it would be possible to feed a person’s scores on a 
number of tests into one end of a machine and obtain from 
the other end a paper tape giving predictions of the degree of 

“ S. G. Di Michael and D, H. Dabelstein, “Work Satisfaction and Work Effi¬ 
ciency of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors as Related to Measured Inter¬ 
ests," The American Psychologist,11 (1947), 34-2 (abstract). 
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success which that person might be expected to attain in each of 
a large number of occupations. The person involved could then 
consider these predictions in choosing an occupation. 

I have always been intrigued by Hull’s idea. We do not 
have the machine today, and we do not have adequate data 
on which such a machine could be based, but I believe the 
prospects of our getting something of the sort have greatly 
improved. Relatively independent measures of both abilities 
and preferences have been developed. Various aspects of the 
problem are being tackled by more and more organizations 
with resources greater than anything anyone dared hope for 
twenty years ago. The fact remains that every step forward 
is exceedingly costly in terms of time, energy, resourcefulness, 
and money, and progress is exasperatingly slow. A tremen¬ 
dous amount of research needs to be done before anything 
approaching Hull’s dream can be realized. 

In the meantime, the question remains as to how, in guid¬ 
ance, we can make the best use of available data, imperfect 
though they may be from the standpoint of making precise 
predictions of success in a large number of occupations. As 
you might guess, my own leaning in the matter is to start with 
measures of preferences in order to narrow the occupations 
considered to a comprehensible area. If this approach is used, 
occupations with preference profiles similar to those of the 
counselee can he selected for investigation. A consideration 
of evidence concerning the individual’s abilities in various 
areas can then be used to reduce the occupations being con¬ 
sidered to a smaller and more manageable group. 

The problem of finding those occupational profiles which 
most resemble a given person's preference profile on its sig¬ 
nificant features is not a simple one. Probably the most com¬ 
prehensive approach would be to develop equations which 
make the best possible differentiation between those in a 
selected occupation and people-in-general. Equations of this 
sort have been developed for engineers, accountants, nurses, 
and meteorologists. The as yet unpublished comprehensive 
study of types of nurses, by Triggs, is a splendid example of 
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the use of this procedure. Other occupations are being studied 
in the same fashion, but it is apparent that it will be some time 
before such equations can be made available for any consid¬ 
erable number of occupations. 

Another possible procedure is to select those areas in which 
a person is extremely high or extremely low, and to find oc¬ 
cupational groups whose average profiles show similar high 
and low points. This is a less precise procedure but the more 
practical in our present state of knowledge. Some unpublished 
research by Professor Paterson has indicated that people ex¬ 
perienced in the field can evaluate profiles quite successfully 
by inspection. 

At this point I cannot resist the temptation to elaborate. 
I am frequently asked why I do not encourage the use of item 
analysis of the Preference Record for the development of 
scales for specific occupations. The implication is strong in 
many of these questions that item analysis is ipso facto the best 
possible way of developing an occupational scale. I would 
like to point out at this time, therefore, that this assumption 
has never been demonstrated, and, furthermore, that it is 
not supported by test theory. 

Item analysis as generally employed in this field involves 
weighting individual items in proportion to their power to 
differentiate between a selected occupation and people-in-gen¬ 
eral. No account is taken of overlapping with other items 
in the test. This situation means that the factors represented 
in the test are not necessaifily weighted in the final scale in a 
way which will produce the greatest differentiation. In fact, 
if such weighting does happen, it is accidental. Take the case 
of two independent factors of equal validity in differentiating 
those in an occupation from people-in-general. If there are 
more items in the test representing Factor I than there are 
representing Factor II, then Factor II will receive a dispro¬ 
portionately low weight in the occupational scale which is de¬ 
veloped, and there will be some loss in differentiation. 

If, on the other hand, we use reliable scales measuring the 
factors involved (or a limited number of relatively independent 
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measures which account for the same variance), it is possible 
to develop equations which produce the best possible differen¬ 
tiation. This approach, of course, takes into account any over¬ 
lapping which may exist among the basic measures used. 

There is every reason to believe, then, that equal or greater 
validity will be attained through the differential weighting of 
a number of independent, reliable scales than can be attained 
by weighting a collection of heterogeneous items, assuming that 
the Same fundamental factors are sampled in each instance. 
This principle is accepted as a matter of course in the field of 
ability measurement. For some reason, it has been less well 
recognized in the field of interests. 

It may be mentioned that one study has been made in which 
occupational interest scales based on item analysis were ap¬ 
proximated by the use of weighting four independent measures. 
However, it should be noted that this study did not afford any 
opportunity to compare the validity of the two approaches, 
The equations based on the four measures were not developed 
from the original occupational data, but were made to predict 
occupational scales which had previously been developed by 
item analysis. This procedure necessarily prevented improv¬ 
ing upon the original scales, 

Mr. Balchln, whose words I quoted earlier, used his state¬ 
ment as a starting point for a plea to make jobs in general 
more interesting to the worker. I have used the same point 
of departure for a discussion of one approach to the problem 
of discovering the kind of work in which a particular person 
will find a lasting satisfaction, with the idea of capitalizing on 
individual differences in motivation. Both approaches are, of 
course, important. They properly go together. Mr, Balchin 
^ feels we may eventually have to do away with certain kinds of 
work because we are gradually reaching the point where work¬ 
ers can exercise greater choice. There is the likelihood, he 
feels, that more and more of them will eventually refuse to 
spend the best part of their waking moments over a period of 
forty-five years at work they do not like. As Mr, Balchin puts 
it, the worker on a job he does not like may eventually say 
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something like this to his employer: “This is unreasonable, I 
have only one life to live- Why should I spend the best part 
of it in factories and mines? They may be air-conditioned, 
but I don’t want to be in them. The work may be light, but I 
don’t want to do it. . . . You can go and climb a tree." ” 

Mr. Balchin’s point is a pertinent one. We have far to go 
in making specific jobs more attractive and satisfying to the 
worker. Perhaps, as he hopes, we can manage eventually to 
make practically all jobs not seem to be work at all—at least 
to some people. But I think you will agree we will not find it 
possible to make all jobs attractive to all people, or any one 
job acceptable to everyone. 

For we cannot ignore the existence of marked individual 
differences. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to believe that 
a thorough investigation is likely to reveal that there are very 
few jobs indeed which nobody likes, assuming, of course, a rea¬ 
sonable quality of supervision and management. 

The thing which strikes one in working in this field is the 
fact that people do differ tremendously in what they want and 
what they enjoy. I have been surprised over and over again 
by people commenting on certain questions in which the task is 
to indicate which of three activities the person would like most 
and which he would like least. “Surely,” they sometimes say, 
"no one would choose anything but this activity first,” whereas 
an actual check of the choices which have been recorded 
shows, as often as not, that people in general distribute their 
first choices rather evenly among the activities named in the 
question. 

Perhaps, then, it may not be necessary to abolish many jobs 
after alll Perhaps after making a few of the least popular 
ones more attractive, we can actually find people who can 
pursue all the various vocations available with true enjoyment I 
The need for more and still more experimentation and data 
in this field is great. The opportunity to contribute to the 
better adjustment and efficiency of our citizens is almost limit¬ 
less. Of course, we must acknowledge at the start that the 
“ 0/1 cii.j p. 137. 
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tremendous job to be done can never be completed. There 
will always be new or changed occupations to tackle even if the 
time is reached when all existing occupations have been studied. 
Fortunately there is growing interest in the field. The time 
has come when we can confidently expect increasingly rapid 
progress toward solving this vital problem of helping the indi¬ 
vidual find an occupation which will bring him satisfaction and 
happiness. 



The Relation of Social Competence 
to Social Adjustment 

By EDGAR A. DOLL 

I N ORIENTING this pi'esentation to the theme of this confer¬ 
ence, “Education for Social and Vocational Adjustment,” 
the argument will be concerned principally with (a) the 
concept of adjustment, and (b) the measurement of social 
competence. We shall think of adjustment as the behavioral 
expression of the individual’s balance between proficiencies and 
disabilities, needs and frustrations, aspirations and conflicts. 
We shall not be immediately concerned with the work-methods 
employed in such problem-solving situations as a means of 
achieving behavioral balance, but rather with the end results 
or the psychosocial homeastasis between the individual and his 
environment. We shall here be only lightly concerned with the 
measurement of those aptitudes and attitudes which determine 
the direction and strength of the opposing tendencies involved 
in the balance of forces between the psychobiological propensi¬ 
ties of the individual in relation to the urgencies of his en¬ 
vironmental stresses. 

The measurement of human attributes has progressed at a 
rapid and effective pace during the past half-century. The 
measurement of the social stresses which overtax or capitalize 
these attributes has been appreciably less successful. This Im¬ 
balance in the field of measurement is largely due to the greater 
susceptibility to measurement on the part of individual at¬ 
tributes as compared with the environmental stresses. It is in 
part due to a professional bias on the part of psychologists 
toward measurement, and the more limited interest in measure¬ 
ment on the part of sociologists regarding social forces. There 
is need for coordination in the two fields of effort rather than 
independent exploitation of either. 

The imbalance is further aggravated by the tendency of 
psychological and educational measurement to be directed 
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toward particular aptitudes (or disabilities) with insufficient 
consideration of the individual as a whole. This leads to in¬ 
complete evaluation of the interrelation of one aspect to an¬ 
other of the total individuality. 

More recently we have seen increasing emphasis on the need 
for relational measurement with respect to holistic, global, or 
molar assets in their integrative patterns or gestalts as against 
their discrete, isolated, or molecular fractionation. Encourag¬ 
ing progress is, however, being made in the direction of evalua¬ 
tion of the total personality in respect to both its common ele¬ 
ments and its unique patterns with reference to individual psy- 
chobiological needs on the one hand and its personal-social 
purposes on the other. 

With such premises in mind we may more clearly conceive of 
social adjustment as the behavioral reflection of the integra¬ 
tion, malintegratlon, or disintegration of behavioral tendencies 
in reaction to social situations. We see, then, the individual 
achieving psychosocial homeastasis at minimum or optimum 
level as a balance of forces, whether conceived as a mechanical 
system or as an ego-determined outcome. Such social adjust¬ 
ment may be inadequate, irrational, unrealistic, undesirable, 
unconventional, or simply socially objectionable. This we call 
maladjustment. Or the balance in behavior may be considered 
adequate, rational, realistic, desirable, conventional, or simply 
socially commendable. Since individual psychology has been 
heavily concerned with human deficit rather than human asset, 
we have no antonym for maladjustment. May I suggest 
that we call it “bonadjustment.” What is important here is 
that adjustment may be either good or bad, optimum or mini¬ 
mum, adequate or inadequate. Consequently, it behooves us 
to promote full expressive capitalization of assets as well as 
remedial correction of deficits. Education has far too long 
been concerned with bolstering deficiency rather than with 
fostering talent. There is a marked bias toward deficits in the 
field of measurement; not that assets are not measured, but 
rather that their significance is undercapitalized. 

In dealing with the problem of social and vocational adjust- 
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ment, education has notoriously ignored certain major biologi¬ 
cal, psychological, and social principles in relation of learning 
as adjustment to learning as achievement. As a result of al¬ 
most bigoted devotion to the tacit assumption that only that is 
learned which is formally taught, we have relied too much on 
subject-oriented instruction and not enough on pupil-oriented 
growth and experience, If education is to adapt classroom 
instruction to child growth and development, it must have more 
regard for both the direction and the timing of Instruction, 
The great scandals in education are teaching too early or too 
late, too little or too much, too easy or too difficult, with over¬ 
emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge and underemphasis 
on self-reliance in the pursuit of knowledge. Our curriculums 
must be revised in stages, content, and method to the realistic 
levels of personality maturation and the related selectivity of 
motivation and experience. 

The first of these principles is biological. This involves 
awareness of the growth and development of the individual 
as a maturing organism. This principle reveals that birds 
grow into flying, and that children grow into walking. Learn¬ 
ing to fly or to walk presupposes such growth (and develop¬ 
ment). We need not teach ducks to swim, and we do not suc¬ 
ceed in teaching chickens to swim. Morphological propensities 
determine these possibilities. The successive stages of growth 
and maturation are reflected in progressive patterns of be¬ 
havior. Whether we consider these as instinctive patterns or 
growth patterns of behavior, the fact is that they reflect defi¬ 
nite footsteps and milestones in the normal processes of growth 
and development. Social adjustment, whether minimum or 
maximum, whether “mal” or “bon,” is consequently first re¬ 
lated to the degree of growth or development (maturation) 
reflected in the particular individual in relation to his most 
appropriate norm. 

A second principle is that of environmental selectivity. In¬ 
dividual growth and development is obviously modified by per¬ 
sonal-social experience in the world of things, people, and ideas. 
The adjustment of the maturing organism to environmental ex- 
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perietice is itself maturational since the organism exercises a 
selective relation to its environment. The conditioned conse¬ 
quences of such relation reflect this continuing impact of the 
developing organism to a universe of manifold opportunities. 

A third principle is apparent in the aspirational aspects of 
psychobiological and psychosocial dynamic motivation. IFhat 
the child learns reflects what he zuUhcs to learn. Here his per¬ 
sonality needs, purposes, desires, and frustrations reflect an 
interplay of maturational aptitude with environmental in¬ 
spiration. And here the problem of adjustment is one of the 
relation of aspiration to aptitude, of wish to reality, of pur¬ 
pose to practicability. Such aspiration may reveal urge from 
within or pressure from without. Here we encounter expres¬ 
sive striving whether derived from self-projective “needs” or 
from the aspirations of the parent for the child or the teacher 
for the pupil. It is particularly in this realm of projective 
aspiration that fertile opportunities for maladjustment as well 
as bonadjustment occur. The substitutive projection of adult 
needs or purposes toward the child may overtax, undertax, or 
otherwise interfere with the child’s own level of aspiration in 
relation to his maturational aptitudes and environmental 
selectivity. 

Adjustment, then, is seen as dependent upon the degree and 
kind of coordination or harmony obtaining among these vari¬ 
ous relationships. This we commonly refer to as “the be¬ 
havioral reflection of personality integration." We see it re¬ 
flected in emotional immaturity where reality and wish are out 
of balance, where desire and aptitude are discordant, or where 
mature capacity coupled with immature aspiration result in low 
degree of environmental capitalization. Our concept of ad¬ 
justment must, therefore, be related to this global or compre¬ 
hensive relation of individual attributes to environmental op¬ 
portunities. Our point of view should be positive as well as 
negative, expressive as well as corrective, and focused toward 
the capitalization of talent rather than the subsidizing of 
defect or deficiency. 

But it is difficult to pursue this molar concept of adjustment 
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in the field of measurement beyond fairly definite limits. The 
holistic individual not only may, but also actually must, be 
considered with respect to the elements which contribute to his 
aggregated individuality and the social moments which modify 
its behavioral manifestations in the social scene. This results 
in the fragmentation of measurement directed toward particu¬ 
lar aptitudes, attitudes, or attributes and the assessment of 
their relative contribution to the integrated whole. In such 
particular measurement much progress is evident. But we have 
not yet made much practical progress in the quantitative 
synthesis of such details. Consequently we must continue to 
rely on the art of personality evaluation until its science is 
further advanced. How many and which of the numerous 
and diverse details of total personality study can be encom¬ 
passed, for example, within the technique of the regression 
equation? 

Some of these distinctive aspects of the personality appear 
to be more potent than others in the over-all evaluation of 
adjustment. For example, intelligence, however inadequately 
conceptualized at present, appears to reflect the most important 
single aspect of the personality, or at least to command its most 
general emphasis. Obviously, the effective use of intelligence 
may be reduced or disturbed by other personality attributes 
such as emotional repression or perverted motivation. Yet 
it is precisely such interferences with the normal expression of 
intelligence that yield the largest single returns in the present 
systems of either group or clinical measurements. 

When we search outside the field of intelligence for any 
single over-all measurement of personal adequacy, we find 
little to rely upon in the area of human measurement. This 
lack is significantly reduced by the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale ^ which seeks to quantify the evaluation of social com¬ 
petence as a global aspect of individual maturation at succes¬ 
sive age levels. This instrument provides a first means for the 
measurement of social self-sufficiency in terms of overt social 

^Edgar A, Doll, Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Minneapolis: Educational 
Test Bureau, 1946). 
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performances. This Is expressed as effective accomplishment 
of the level of aspiration in relation to the complex of personal 
attributes and social urges. Such an instrument provides a 
point of departure or of orientation in all casework and is a 
point of reference for the measurement of specific aspects of 
total individuality. This device deliberately avoids the meas¬ 
urement of specific aptitudes or disabilities, but seeks instead 
to assess their relational efficacy. It avoids the specific influ¬ 
ence of environmental opportunity by endeavoring to deal 
with those aspects of social adequacy which are common to all 
environments. In so far as it fails to do this, it poses modes 
of specific environmental expression which may be used as 
points of reference for the evaluation of other environments. 

For example, in the course of maturation the child reaches 
a stage where he feeds himself. Whether he eats with his 
fingers, with chopsticks, or with a table-fork may be an en¬ 
vironmental convention. Whether the relative difficulties of 
such conventional modes of achievement are equal or different 
can readily be determined by Investigation, And similarly for 
other details of social adequacy. 

In all environments the infant is initially dependent on 
others; but as he grows and develops, he achieves progressive 
independence; and as an adult he assumes responsibility for 
the welfare of others. In other words, in the process of grow¬ 
ing up he passes through successive stages of dependency, self- 
sufficiency, and personal-social group and domestic responsi¬ 
bility. His social adequacy, therefore, is individual, parental, 
and communal. We have, then, an over-all measure of social 
competence to which the problem of social adjustment may be 
referred, but without direct identification. That is, the indi¬ 
vidual, whether relatively socially competent or incompetent, 
may be maladjusted or bonadjusted according to the social ap¬ 
probation attaching to the expression of such competence, The 
misdirection or perversion of social competence poses moral 
issues with which the concept of adjustment may or may not be 
properly concerned. Indeed, it is this question of moral values 
with which the world expects education to be increasingly con- 
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cerned since the misdirection of talent is far more dangerous 
socially than the misdirection of deficiency, Thus, the com¬ 
petent criminal is more dangerous than the incompetent, and 
the misguided leader more of a social menace than the mis¬ 
guided follower. And society loses rather than gains from 
the offender's adequacy because of his perverted purposes. 

In constructing such a scale for the measurement of social 
competence, the immediate task was one of reducing general 
observations of social adequacy to conceptual principles and 
these in turn to some form of expression susceptible to measure¬ 
ment. This was accomplished by reducing the over-all concept 
to specific categorical modes of performance. Two approaches 
were employed, first, a categorical analysis into such major 
areas of adequacy as self-help, locomotion, communication, oc¬ 
cupation, and socialization; and, secondly, the formulation of 
definitive stages of maturatlonal progression of performances 
within these categories. The endeavor further required the 
avoidance of specific aptitudes and attitudes in favor of their 
composite integration. Consequently, such specific qualities 
as intelligence, skill, emotionality, and the like as primary 
abilities were avoided in favor of their combined effects as 
compounded behavior. Thus, the ability to dress one’s self at 
successive levels of complexity was taken as the end result of 
multiple aptitudes, no one of which was given specific weight, 
but, rather, their end result expressed as functional success or 
failure. These performances were further considered as 
overtly expressed habitual performances rather than as native 
capacities for achieving such performances. What the indi¬ 
vidual habitually does rather than what he is capable of doing 
became the criterion. 

We need not here consider the detailed construction of this 
scale nor the evidence established with respect to its prac¬ 
ticability, validity, reliability, and other proper concerns of 
measurement techniques. These details have been elsewhere 
published in some detail and will soon be published in a more 
comprehensive and elaborate book exposition. Assuming these 
requirements as reasonably satisfied, and conceding the pre- 
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liminai-y state of the investigation, one may assert with some 
confidence that this scale is reasonably adequate for the pur¬ 
poses intended (with due regard for the likelihood of improve¬ 
ment). What here conceims us more immediately is the uni¬ 
versal uses of such an instrument for the evaluation of social 
competence as a precondition of social adjustment and as a 
means for interpreting the component variables which may be 
directly assessed by other presently available methods of 
measurement. For the most part the shortcomings of the scale 
are those common to most systems of human measurement, 
and there is a reasonable presumption that these disadvantages 
may be overcome in time and with further effort. More im¬ 
portant for present purposes is the unique advantage afforded 
by this instrument, since it is the only means presently available 
in which the presence of the person examined is not required, 
This feature alone adds merit to the scale and serves to out¬ 
weigh many of its present limitations. While the scale in its 
present form is obviously not culture free, it provides a stand¬ 
ardization within a defined culture which may be used as a point 
of reference for appraising the effects of other cultures. More¬ 
over, standard modifications of the technique permit the evalu¬ 
ation of potential soeial competence in the face of significant 
mental, physical, and social handicaps. This is accomplished 
by the devices of "double-scoring” and "no opportunity scor¬ 
ing” which permit appraising the individual as he might be if 
certain personal or environmental deficits were not present. 
It also affords an estimate of optimum achievement if the 
variable components are maximally capitalized. 

It may fairly be said that this scale marks a new departure 
in the field of measurement in the direction of versatility, since 
the uses to which this scale may be put are both more varied 
and more practicable than is true of other measuring instru¬ 
ments. In the book formulation of the method soon to be 
published, eight major areas of usefulness are specifically ex¬ 
pounded. Within these eight areas no less than thirty-eight 
distinctive uses have been outlined. 

The opening sentence in Itard’s first report on the “Wild 
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Boy of Aveyron” closes with these words, “It is only in the 
heart of society that man can attain the pre-eminent position 
which is his natural destiny.” Education is clearly concerned 
with facilitating the accomplishment of this natural social 
destiny. It would seem that measurement in education is, 
therefore, pre-eminently concerned with the assessment of 
social competence and the relation of social competence to 
social adjustment. If education is to be socially oriented as to 
its origins, its objectives, its content, timing, direction, and 
methods, then the measurement of social adequacy is of para¬ 
mount concern. 

The major argument of the presentation may then be briefly 
summarized in the following propositions: 

1. Social adjustment cannot be adequately evaluated inde¬ 
pendently of social competence. 

2. The measurement of social competence affords a meas¬ 
urement of the holistic personality in terras of social purpose 
or meaning. 

3. Such measurement provides a point of departure or an 
orientation for the assessment of the more specific aspects of 
personality with reference to the particular components in¬ 
volved in the attainment of social competence. 

4. The measurement of social competence in relation to its 
component attributes affords an estimate of the degree of their 
capitalization as minimum or optimum. 

5. The over-all concept, related principles, and progressive 
stages of social maturation are a paramount concern in the 
formulation of educational objectives, eurriculums, and pro¬ 
cedures. 

6. The moral values implicit in the measurement of social 
competence are of the utmost concern to education from the 
standpoint of national and world progress. 



American Education and the 
Testing Movement 

By WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 

O N FEW OTHER fronts has American education made more 
progress in recent years than in the field of testing. 
Really phenomenal strides have been made in the de¬ 
velopment of accurate and valid instruments and techniques of 
measurement. In the course of this development so much light 
has been thrown upon individual differences and the learning 
process that sooner or later the testing movement will lead the 
way to sweeping educational reforms. Already education at 
every level has been affected in varying degrees. In scattered 
schools and colleges the change has been fundamental. For 
most institutions, however, it will be many years before the 
full impact is felt of the coming revolution of teaching, learn¬ 
ing, and evaluation. 

Observers have frequently commented on the time-lag be¬ 
tween fundamental scientific research and its industrial appli¬ 
cation. By the same token, research in measurement and 
guidance is far ahead of common educational practice. This 
has always been so. For example, when Thorndike published 
his Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measure¬ 
ments in 1904, he proposed revisions for college entrance ex¬ 
aminations which he could see were bound to come, but—as he 
probably learned later to his sorrow—not in a hurry. 

The research on sex differences made it clear that girls do 
not differ appreciably from boys in their ability to do logical 
or abstract thinking and so gave the lie to the earlier fable that 
it was a waste of good money to send the weaker sex to college. 
Nevertheless, leaders as recent as Hitler would limit the 
activity of women to Kiiche, Kinder tind Kirche. 

Research on racial and social differences shows that all 
known races overlap in mental tests, with members of the most 
"inferior" racial group surpassing the average of the most 
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“superior” group. When given equality of economic, cultural, 
and educational opportunity, racial groups approach equality 
in performance. Yet this too is a truth that rises slowly out 
of the sea of prejudice and misinformation. 

We should not be surprised, then, that despite all the re¬ 
search on Individual differences, many colleges still turn their 
backs on elective programs and require all students to take 
the same inflexible pattern of courses. After all, it takes a 
little time for the truth to get from one department to another 
on .a college campus. It frequently takes even longer for the 
meaning of the truth to sink in. 

Sometimes I have a suspicion that if the spokesmen for the 
testing movement would speak English—simple, nontechnical 
grammar school English—college presidents and their facul¬ 
ties would narrow materially the time-lag between testing 
theory and testing practice. 

If they would leave their technical vocabulary at home or at 
the office, I think they might also get larger budgets both for 
the construction and use of tests and for research in evaluation. 
Certainly budget limitations have been a high wall between 
the testing movement and the educational system it is designed 
to serve. 

One of the most compelling arguments for the merger of the 
Graduate Record Examination, the Cooperative Test Service 
of the American Council on Education, and the College En¬ 
trance Examination Board is the saving in the cost of examina¬ 
tions that would follow a pooling of resources. There may be 
a few points in our educational system, and particularly at the 
more expensive levels, where tests at five dollars or more can 
be used. If, however, there are to be testing, guidance, and 
cumulative records from nursery school to graduate school for 
all children, the cost must be reduced to five or ten cents. 
Moreover, a reduction in cost is essential if reliable examina¬ 
tions are to replace outmoded but relatively inexpensive tests 
sold by commercial agencies. Only by uniting the reputable 
nonprofit testing agencies can we begin to match the strength 
of some of the commercial companies that have found the 
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testing field so lucrative when dissociated from patient and 
thorough research. 

The widespread use of published tests that are neither re¬ 
liable nor valid is still a retarding factor. This should not be 
overemphasized; but when faculties are conservative and re¬ 
sistance to change is strong, a printed test that can be made a 
laughing stock reflects on the whole field of scientific testing. 

If the value of the testing movement is to be more generally 
known and is to make its influence felt on educational practice, 
it is particularly important to lessen the misuse of tests. Now 
that we are developing tests for differentiated functions and 
are steadily improving our aptitude tests, we recognize the 
limitations of the older intelligence tests. As a matter of fact, 
school men would be well advised to give intelligence tests a 
retired status. They have sei'ved their day, and we should 
now let them rest from their labors. 

We might also heed a caution signal on premature voca¬ 
tional guidance. The first step in vocational adjustment is 
sound educational guidance. When the educative process is 
still in flux, it is dangerous to read too much meaning Into 
either talents or limitations as revealed by achievement tests 
alone. In some areas aptitude tests can throw considerable 
light on latent leaiming capacities. In other areas we must 
wait until aptitude tests approach the accuracy and validity 
of soundly constructed achievement tests. 

Despite allowance for the time-lag, it is a little discourag¬ 
ing to find In so many schools that the major role of examina¬ 
tions Is still the maintenance of standards.' There was a time 
in American education when it was quite essential that primary 
attention be given to the setting, enforcement, and raising 
of scholastic standards. The need in our day, however, is for 
intelligent guidance of students. The purpose of tests is not 
to pronounce a judgment or to determine a grade, but to im¬ 
prove learning. Evaluation should be done with students 
rather than to them. Examinations should help students to 
see more clearly their strengths and weaknesses and thus give 
more intelligent direction to their next efforts at learning. 
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Progress, moreover, should be measured in terms of the indi¬ 
vidual student’s ability to learn. In an ideal school there will 
be at least as many standards as students. No two individuals 
are alike. Each must have individualized attention, Even 
within the individual the learning rate may vary so widely in 
the several fields of study that intelligent guidance will involve 
the use of a number of different standards as well as a variety 
of educational goals. 

When the merger of the nonprofit testing agencies was first 
proposed, fears were expressed in some quarters that the na¬ 
tional testing programs of the new Educational Testing Serv¬ 
ice might have so much prestige and weight that they would 
come in time to exercise undue influence on the curriculum. It 
was observed that this was one of the perils of the Graduate 
Record Examination and of the National Teacher Examina¬ 
tions. No one can deny that their results provide a powerful 
incentive for broader self-education. If used, however, not 
for guidance, but as tests for admission, initial appointment, 
the award of fellowships to graduate students, merit ratings 
for teachers, and so forth, the eventual effect on the curriculum 
might be like that of the Regents examinations on the cur¬ 
riculum of the secondary schools of New York State. 

This is not a new criticism. Twenty years ago the testing 
movement, as Tyler reminds us, "was accused of perpetuating 
the status quo in education—rather than helping teachers and 
students of education to improve their work. It was said 
that testers were seeking to develop a series of permanent, 
unchangeable tests that would obstruct the development of a 
flexible and fluid curriculum needed to meet the changing con¬ 
ditions of the modern world.’’^ 

There were also fears of its influence on teaching. It was 
noted that “teachers and pupils were concentrating their efforts 
on those aspects that were tested. It was said that tests had 

'R. W. Tyler, "Examining and Testing Acquired Knowledge, Skill, and 
Ability,” Thirty-Sementh Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Bloomington, Ind.; Public School Publishing Co., 1938), Part II, p, 351. 
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become a standardizing agency enforcing uniformity, rather 
than a measuring stick to help intelligent persons.” ^ 

We have gone a long way in twenty years to meet these 
criticisms. Happily for the cause of education, the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education will continue its important work in defining educa¬ 
tional needs, objectives, and policies. All of the merging 
groups recognize, moreover, that the new central agency “must 
be constantly sensitive and responsive to the needs and desires 
of educational institutions at all levels. The greater the size 
of the agency, the more imperative is its awareness and recog¬ 
nition of the diverse interests of the institutions using its 
services.” ‘ 

One of the basic principles set forth in the agreement of the 
merging testing groups reads as follows: “In order that the 
central agency may be constantly informed of the changing 
needs and developments of education, it should maintain close 
relationships with existing organizations representative of the 
various educational interests of all types and at all levels, and 
should, whenever practicable, use these organizations to ascer¬ 
tain the areas in which tests are needed and to define the ob¬ 
jectives to be measured. It should recognize the responsibility 
of these organizations to define the character and outcomes of 
educational programs.” * This is a most Important provision. 

At this particular stage in the development of the testing 
movement no one should be seriously worried about the size 
and power of the new national testing service. It is a fair 
question to ask whether it can be too large or powerful for the 
•many tasks at hand. Our chief concern should be about its 
leadership. Close contact with leaders in the testing field is 
essential if the new agency is to keep up with the procession. 

Complacency, conservatism, stodginess, and dependence on 

’‘Ibid.j p. 351. 

’ Agreemeivt between the American Council on Education, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York (mimeographed), p. 3. 

•-Ibid. 
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shop-worn prestige—these are the most serious dangers. They 
are best guarded against not only by the quality of the Board 
of Trustees of the new agency but also by the number and 
quality of the consultants who will stimulate and supplement 
the work of the agency’s staff. These consultants should be 
drawn from the country as a whole. They should be used not 
only on a per diem basis but on short-term resident appoint¬ 
ments of from three to six months as well- No one organiza¬ 
tion, regardless of its size and financial strength, can employ 
the best men in all test fields. Many are of an age which mili¬ 
tates against occupational change. Others prefer a university 
connection with its campus life. Almost all, however, would 
be glad for close working relationships with the new testing 
service. 

These relationships might involve grass-roots research in 
the application of new instruments to representative institu¬ 
tions and their local problems. If financial strength permits 
there might be grants for local research of unusual promise 
and significance. 

The decision to merge the three large agencies should be 
hailed by the friends of the testing movement as a notable step 
forward. It Insures more adequate funds for research, the 
reduction of testing costs, the elimination of much needless 
duplication of effort, a larger staff of specialists, larger stand¬ 
ardization groups, better sampling, and a greater knowledge 
of large populations. It is for many of us the most significant 
educational news of the year. 

In our rejoicing, however, I hope we shall not expect too 
much of the new agency. There are many things it cannot do, 
and many needs at the local level it cannot meet. The con¬ 
tributions of university testing centers will be of increasing 
importance. More and more colleges and school systems will 
appoint their own corps of specialists in test construction and 
student appraisal. There will be on the one hand a Psychologi¬ 
cal Services Center for students and on the other an Evalua¬ 
tion Center to serve the needs of the faculty. 
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There will continue to he a place for commercial test pub¬ 
lishers, and more of them are likely to follow the example of 
the Psychological Corporation of operating under close pro- 
fessional control and investing substantial sums for research. 

I think we would agree that there is no danger of another 
revulsion against the believers in tests such as occurred in the 
twenties and early thirties. The testing movement is now 
solidly established, To be sure, it is no panacea for all educa¬ 
tional problems. It is far from this. On the other hand, it 
has moved faster and farther than most teachers would have 
conceded a decade ago. The import of its progress will be 
more clearly seen as teachers and administrators become better 
informed. 

It provides tools of indispensable value for the diagnosis 
and guidance of students. It has helped to make teachers 
study their students as well as dispense information. It has 
been a most potent force in the clarification of educational 
objectives and curriculum reform. 

Where the new tools have been used, there has been a kind 
of chain reaction in which the formulation of objectives has 
been followed by a new selection of materials. This has led 
to the construction of tests which have been used to find out if 
the objectives have been reached. This in turn has led to 
further revision of the curriculum, a second clarification of 
objectives, still another selection of material, still another set 
of tests, and another check against progress toward announced 
educational goals. 

As the testing movement brings into clearer relief the ex¬ 
tent of individual differences, I believe there will be increasing 
concern about the lock-step of time-and-credit education. The 
quantitative measures of scholastic achievement as defined by 
Carnegie units or semester hours are about as appropriate as 
buying poetry by the pound. 

As yet few institutions have made a frontal attack on the 
credit system. In a number of colleges instruction has been 
revitalized by motion pictures, slides, charts, and other visual 
aids; new courses have been introduced and old courses re- 
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organized; and requirements for graduation have been modi¬ 
fied, but these changes have been within the limits of the time- 
and-credit system and without serious challenge to its authority. 

It may be that the time-and-credit system can be salvaged, 
but the growing use of inventory examinations suggests the 
possibility of a wholly new approach. One Pennsylvania col¬ 
lege has for almost a decade had all its students take in effect 
an annual inventory of their knowledge in eight basic fields as 
well as of their vocabulary, their reading rate and reading com¬ 
prehension, and their knowledge and use of grammar. Within 
a few days after taking the inventory examinations, each stu¬ 
dent is given a profile of his growth in knowledge and skills 
and is thus confronted with a picture of his intellectual achieve¬ 
ment which is often very different from that of grades or 
hours of credit. 

For the student who faces a revealing self-portrait of 
knowledge and skills, the Delphic injunction, "Know thyself,” 
takes on new meaning. In the acquaintance he makes with his 
particular interests and points of strength and weakness, he 
assumes responsibility not only for self-analysis, but for self- 
direction as well, He begins to define his educational goals, 
and he accepts responsibility for his scholastic progress. Each 
year as he continues his studies, he measures himself against 
the achievement of other students and, also, against the level 
he had reached the previous year. He takes pride in his prog¬ 
ress. Fie adds steadily to his intellectual capital, and he plans 
for the further increase in that capital in the years when, having 
received his A.B., he begins to learn the rest of the alphabet. 

Of course, this too is not the whole answer. We can go only 
so far with paper-and-pencil tests. Moreover, many of the 
most important outcomes of education are still beyond our 
power to measure except in general terms. Others, such as 
some of the instruments used in the Eight-Year Study and the 
Cooperative Study in General Education, are still largely in 
experimental form. Many of these are concerned with be¬ 
havior as well as knowledge, with values as well as facts, with 
attitudes and beliefs as well as understanding. Any light that 
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can be thrown on these important areas will be most welcome. 

No one can read the future, but a number of general obser¬ 
vations can be made with reasonable safety about the future 
of the testing movement. 

1. We have arrived at theories of mental organization and 
methods of testing in terms of theories which permit us to dis¬ 
card older concepts which were useful steppingstones to our 
present position. In the near future we shall have better and 
better tests of generalized aptitudes and abilities. 

2. We have made deep inroads into the frontiers of predict¬ 
ing differential college success in various professional currlcu- 
lums. The contribution of W. S. Miller, who, working alone, 
has spent twenty-seven years developing his analogies test for 
graduate students, is being matched on other fronts by the 
National Teacher Examinations and the medical and nursing 
aptitude batteries. It seems probable that in the next decade 
this movement will go rapidly ahead and that we shall have 
aptitude tests for the various major fields of collegiate work 
as well as professional curriculums. 

3. We have gained insight into the possibilities of testing In 
nonacademic areas such as aspects of personality, level of 
aspiration, energy output, interests, attitudes, and special apti¬ 
tudes and abilities. 

4. Our research In the future will be aided by better statisti¬ 
cal and clinical tools, and we shall benefit also from the long 
strides being made with faster mechanical and electronic cal¬ 
culating equipment. The International Business Machines re¬ 
search laboratory at Columbia University, together with the 
equipment at Harvard, Pennsylvania, and other centers, will 
assist us in speeding up the analysis of data. 

5. One of our emerging needs is an agency to test tests. If 
the new Educational Testing Service can function as a national 
test standards bureau, it will render a most important service. 
About 1940 the American Council on Education held several 
regional meetings to consider this matter among others. The 
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Mental Measurements Yearbook,^ another example of the con¬ 
tribution one man can make working alone, does not fully 
satisfy this need. 

Our educational institutions, regardless of the care they ex¬ 
ercise, buy too many poorly constructed tests. If this is true 
in our colleges and universities where we have the protection 
of a professional and technical staff in the field of testing, it 
must also be true in the elementary and secondary schools, now 
at the mercy of any test salesman whose wares have an attrac¬ 
tive format and whose claims are convincing to the uninformed. 

We can take for granted the forward movement of the 
science of educational measurements. Nothing can hold it 
back. We cannot, however, take for granted the reorganiza¬ 
tion of education that would take place if the fruits of the 
testing movement were put to use. It is easy to identify stu¬ 
dents of exceptional ability. It is still difficult to persuade 
faculties to give them a course of study appropriate to their 
talents. It is a simple matter to diagnose the needs of lower- 
quarter or specially handicapped students. It is still the rare 
school or college that provides a program tailored to their 
needs. It is easy now to boast of precise instruments and 
techniques of measurement, but no one can be happy about the 
actual processes of evaluation, the use we make of tests. 

At our luncheon meeting reference was made to our need for 
the consideration of ends as well as means. The testing move¬ 
ment has of necessity been concerned with the improvement of 
means. This will doubtless continue to be true. It is, how¬ 
ever, not inappropriate that periodically we should give sober 
thought to the human values which should be served by these 
means. 

Democracy, like communism, is a faith—a faith in what our 
national seal halls as novus ordo seclorum, ‘‘a new order of the 
ages.” In this new order we place our faith not in coercion 
and external discipline, but in self-restraint and self-expression, 
not in slavery but in freedom, not in exploitation but in 

“Oscar Krisen Buros, ed., The 194-0 Mental Measurements Yearbook (High¬ 
land Park, N. J., 1940). 
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equality, not in war but in peace, not in a government of men 
but in a government of laws, not in the glory of the state but 
in the dignity and worth of the individual. 

It is within this framework of values that our schools and 
colleges serve the nation and the world. If democracy means 
primarily an emphasis on personal worth, on the development, 
the freedom, the rights, and the responsibilities of the indi¬ 
vidual, then education too must address itself to the needs of 
the individual. In our system of education the individual 
should be all-important. The more we can individualize edu¬ 
cation, the better we shall serve the human values of our 
democratic goal. 



Modern Trends in Education from a 
Historian’s Viewpoint 

By TROYER S. ANDERSON 

I DO NOT SPEAK here as one who is extremely well versed in 
education in the sense that most of the people in the audi¬ 
ence are. I am a professor of history, and my knowledge 
of these matters about which you are meeting here is rather 
general. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that the his¬ 
torian can very effectively comment upon the very latest trends 
in education. He has to deal with them in a rather broad 
fashion, for the things that are just beginning have not yet 
taken shape, which would enable him to do no more than guess, 
if he can even do that, what their ultimate implication will be. 

So I am going to take the liberty of interpreting the term 
"modern” in a pretty broad fashion to include not especially 
the trends of 1947, or just the last few years, but perhaps of 
the last decades, because historians usually get into trouble (at 
least that is my observation) if they try to think in too narrow 
periods. Consequently, I will interpret my subject in a rather 
loose and general fashion. 

I want to begin, not with the modern period, but by going 
back some distance to a completed period and giving you one 
or two illustrations of what I conceive to be the influence of 
education upon that period. The period I have in mind is the 
medieval period when you had a particular concept and pat¬ 
tern of education^—the pattern of clerical education. It was 
assumed that practically everyone being educated was being 
educated for the church. As you all know, in the Middle Ages 
the test of whether a man was a member of the clergy was for 
a considerable time the capacity to read and write, and there 
was an educational system that had a definite objective in 
mind—of educating men for a certain professional duty for 
service to a given establishment. 

The objective was clear. There was unity. There was pur- 
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pose in it all. Consequently, you had growing up in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages that remarkable, magnificent in many ways, system of 
education designed to create a class of people with educational 
qualifications which would allow them to lead mankind through 
the agencies of, and administrations of, the church. 

Just look for a moment at some of the influences that pat¬ 
tern of education had. It had, of course, the influence of giv¬ 
ing a remarkable unity of philosophy and unity of outlook to 
the medieval world. I know, of course, one must not exag¬ 
gerate that, and yet there was a remarkable unity. On the 
other hand, that education had a certain other influence that 
I think must be kept in mind. The view of that educational 
system was directed of necessity in considerable measure toward 
the past. The Middle Ages were very, very conscious of the 
former unity of Western Christendom. Medieval times felt 
a nostalgia for the days of Roman unity that had passed. This 
medieval system had, in some particulars, the effect of serving 
as a resistance to change which was developing. That change 
was the growth of modern national culture and the modern 
national state to replace the once universal concept of Europe. 

That education, because it was devoted in a large degree to 
the uniformity of the past, served in a measure to resist the 
growth of the national state, to slow down the growth of na¬ 
tional cultures. It was not until very late in the game that 
national culture was regarded in educated circles as thoroughly 
respectable. Probably most of you know that, as late as the 
seventeenth century, Francis Bacon wrote those of his works 
which he thought would survive in Latin, because he regarded 
the national culture of England and the English language as 
temporary phenomena. 

On the other hand, medieval education played a curious role 
in that development. In one way, it played a large, construc¬ 
tive role: the men who were educated in the church had a 
monopoly of effective education, and some of them became the 
administrators, the experts, of the new national state. One 
example, of course, was the famous martyr Thomas a Becket, 
who was a Lord Chancellor in England until he was ap- 
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pointed Archbishop of Canterbury. So a certain, unity in the 
outlook, even in the development of a new national state, was 
encouraged by a rough uniformity of education. 

One cannot say very easily just what the balance of those 
effects was. Certainly the development of national cultures 
was somewhat slowed down by the universal orientation—the 
clerical orientation of medieval education. A nice point for 
debate would be whether, in the slowing-down of national 
cultures, the world was thereby improved, or was led into cer¬ 
tain difficulties. One could certainly create an argument to 
prove that, if the national cultures had developed a little 
earlier, before the national state as an Instrument of war had 
become as lethal an organization as it has since become, we 
might have gone through and past the maximum point of na¬ 
tional culture and be now approaching a new universalism. 

However, this question, as I said, cannot readily be an¬ 
swered. But there undoubtedly was a tremendous importance 
in the fact that the medieval educational system was oriented 
on a universal plane that looked back to the once-great unity, 
and in the fact that it adjusted only very slowly to the develop¬ 
ment of national cultures and tended, therefore, to act as a 
brake upon the cultural response to certain developments 
which were taking place rather rapidly in the political and 
economic field. 

I have brought up this medieval experience as an example, 
in a completed period, of the sort of broad problems that one 
faces when discussing educational influences. I want to deal 
with the modern period now. 

The question I am going to put to myself today is: What is 
education contributing and what is it likely to contribute to 
the solution of the critical problems of the world today? Of 
course, I cannot attempt to make an all-inclusive appraisal, 
and I shall naturally confine myself to a few points that I am 
especially interested in. If I leave out a few things that are 
obvious to you, it will not be because I have forgotten them, 
but because I have not time to deal with them. 

It seems to me in a general way if one were to list the 
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major problems facing the world today, or at least facing the 
world as oriented from our point of view, one would list them 
about as follows; (1) making the democratic system of society 
work; (2) finding and then meeting the requirements of the 
industrial age; and (3) bringing this very diverse and hostile 
world together. I want to raise certain problems and possible 
influences, good and bad, of our modern education in connec¬ 
tion with those three tremendously important problems of the 
modern world. 

First is the question of the contribution of education to 
making democracy work. We are going through a period in 
which the old liberal education, whose original source was 
in the universal education of the medieval period, has lost 
much of its former dominance. It has been challenged and is 
being challenged very severely by vocational education and by 
education in the sciences. 

There was a time when the great majority of people who 
called themselves educated went through substantially the same 
pattern of liberal education, a pattern in which liberal educa¬ 
tion was the major thing, There are relatively few places in 
the world now—at least in this country—where this still holds 
true to the degree that it once did. The tremendous technical 
needs of the modern world have come in and demanded time, 

For three years I had the good fortune to go to a university 
where the ideals of strictly liberal education are perhaps most 
firmly adhered to—that is Oxford. But strict adherence to 
them tends to slip away even at Oxford—it did when I was 
there, and since then there has been an even greater acceptance 
of the necessity for more technical education. 

In this country we have certainly lost a great deal of the 
sharp attention to the liberal aspects of education that we once 
had. I suspect actually the Germanic influence in this country 
—not, perhaps, by intention, but by a series of curious accidents 
—has contributed to that. When the German influence came 
into this country bi'inging in the German Ph.D., it could not be 
fitted accurately into the American pattern. So, we elevated 
the German Ph.D. to something far more imposing than it 
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had been in Germany and put it on top of the liberal arts col¬ 
lege. Naturally, it drew the main attention of scholars. At 
the same time we did not improve the high school and carry it 
far enough to parallel the German gymnasium. This left be¬ 
tween the two—in most universities—the liberal arts college, 
which tended to become a sort of poor relation, with a conse¬ 
quent decline in the capacity of the liberal arts education to 
impose a community of thinking or a community of philosophi¬ 
cal point of view upon educated people. 

I think that has undoubtedly had, in the working of democ¬ 
racy, an injurious effect. To the degree to which people do not 
have some pattern of philosophy, some common orientation of 
their thinking, to that degree they find it more difficult to 
achieve effective community decisions. 

. I also think that undoubtedly the advent of universal educa¬ 
tion has created difficulties of this sort. Now, we are very 
proud—and I think perhaps idghtly so—of universal educa¬ 
tion, both at the primary and secondary levels, and also of our 
progress in this direction at the higher education level. And 
yet, it has involved a cost which I think we need to recognize. 
It has involved bringing into the system, and into higher edu¬ 
cation, such diverse elements that it has become much more 
difficult than before to stamp these elements with a common 
pattern of thought and philosophy. 

It also has involved bringing in people who were extremely 
oppressed by the economic exigencies of life. Such people 
had to think, and think very poignantly, in terms of the im¬ 
mediate job. It has been difficult to persuade these people that 
the broad, general, and philosophical subjects of liberal educa¬ 
tion are of the major importance they were once thought to 
be—and still could be in the lives of people who are not forced 
to have quite such close acquaintance with the wolf at the door. 
This development has tended to distract attention from liberal 
education, and, therefore, to lessen the community of thinking 
'which is essential if a large group of people are to act together 
in an effective political community. 

But there Is another concept that has developed in the realm 
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of our approach to the problems of democracy that causes me 
a good deal of concern. That is the concept of the extremely 
open mind. However, before I deal with that, I want to say 
a word about what I believe to be the essential of democracy. 
From a historian’s viewpoint, there is too great a tendency in 
these days to interpret the term "democracy” as almost identi¬ 
cal with the rights and privileges of minorities. There is also 
a considerable tendency in this country to interpret democracy 
as meaning the right to say no^—to say no to government. 
There are profound historical reasons, extending over the 
last several years, why this should be so in this country. I will 
not go into them at this time. 

1 am going to take a short cut here and, at the expense of 
seeming a little bit dogmatic, say it is my historian’s judgment 
that the essence of democracy is not the right of the individual 
citizen to say no to his government. It is not the right of 
groups of citizens to have special privileges or to have their 
peculiar culture respected within the community, although each 
of those rights has its place. But the essential of democracy 
is the capacity of the whole community to act—to do things. 
We are living in a world of urgent problems. No one can read 
the morning papers and see the way in which this and that in¬ 
dividual, or this and that group, block the effective action of 
government in an emergency, which each day becomes more 
serious, without being aware—^if you will only think of it—of 
the tremendous dangers that face a community which cannot 
act. 

If you go back fifteen years, when Hitler was coming 
to power in Germany, the thing that really made the differ¬ 
ence, that really gave him his chance, was the feeling of frustra¬ 
tion in Germany—the feeling that the government of the 
Weimar Republic could not act. Thousands upon thousands, 
1 believe literally millions of people, in Germany voted for the 
Nazi program not because they had analyzed the program, not 
because they had made an appraisal of rvhat the Nazis pro¬ 
posed to do, but because they were fed up with the inaction of 
the previous government. This the Nazis skillfully exploited 
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by conveying the idea that if they were placed in power, they 
would act. 

So, it seems to me that if there is any danger in the future 
of dictatorship in this country, it will not come from some 
plot or primarily from some highly organized subversive ef¬ 
fort. If, unhappily, it does come, it will come because our 
existing government finds action stymied by this and that spe¬ 
cial privilege and this and that veto. 

It is not only the United Nations that is suffering from the 
veto. American government is suffering from a series of 
vetoes—formal and informal. If you will watch carefully in 
the weeks ahead, I think you will see clearly the dangerous, 
possibly disastrous, consequence of the many vetoes upon 
community action which lie both in the form and the folkways 
of American life. 

A democratic society, to survive, must be able to act. Edu¬ 
cation cannot do it all, but education can either contribute to 
or block the growth of that capacity. To the degree that 
education succeeds in creating a sense of community, of com¬ 
mon purpose, of common outlook, it can assist effective action. 
To the degree, however, that it tends to fragmentize thinking, 
to the degree that it emphasizes the negative side, it may block 
action. 

Now, I like to call myself a liberal in thinking, and yet I 
have been for a good many years somewhat apprehensive 
about the influence of liberalism, because so much of liberalism 
in this country has been directed to a sort of negation of action, 
to saying this must not be done, that this Individual right must 
be protected, that this group right must be protected. Educa¬ 
tion has done that by tending to create the impression that the 
liberal point of view is the point of view which gives the one 
the inherent right to say no. 

If that trend continues—and it is a subtle thing that is hard 
to put your finger on—it is going to have a very injurious 
effect upon American life because it is going to stand in the 
way of creating a sense of unity. It is going to seem to bless 
negation, the right to say no, at times when we cannot afford 
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to say no. I think it is an open question right now, whether 
education may not be doing a tremendous disservice to the 
country by overemphasizing those rights or privileges which, 
if overemphasized, are likely to produce frustration of com¬ 
munity action. It must be kept clearly in mind that democracy 
is a means of action, not a right to inaction. 

I am also concerned a little bit with another thing that is 
associated with this. It is, of course, fitting and proper in a 
nation like ours, composed of many different elements, that we 
should appreciate and give due recognition to the various 
groups which compose this country. Yet, education has per¬ 
haps endeavored to do so too much. In various ways we have 
been playing up, in our educational program, the interests 
and the contributions of the various groups. We have also 
been trying to moderate opinions and expressions which we 
think to be unappreciative, or unduly critical of, the various 
groups which exist in this country. And yet, I wonder if we 
are not going a little too far at times. 

I feel very uneasy when someone says, “Ought you not to 
eliminate from a textbook such and such reference when the 
reference is true but is likely to hurt feelings?’’ Where do you 
stop if we start that? I also grow uneasy when I see undue 
emphasis upon the role and identity of particular groups. I am 
a little afraid that in this country education may be con¬ 
tributing toward this undue emphasis. We are moving toward 
a sort of cultural federalism, a concept of a nation made up of 
separate groups which are highly organized for the purpose of 
maintaining their respective identities. 

From the historian’s point of view there is a great differ¬ 
ence between (1) a society made up of groups in which, by 
slow processes, the peculiar contribution each group is able to 
make to the future is gradually welded together into some new 
common pattern, and (2) a society in which by a series of 
agreements, laws—almost treaties—groups are linked to¬ 
gether, but retain very sharply their individual group identities 
and build up tremendous organizations for the maintenance of 
those group identities. 
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I cannot regard the latter process as a healthy one because, 
as the historian has to recognize, change constantly takes place 
and stable societies are inevitably the societies which adjust 
themselves to change in such a way that this change proceeds 
evenly and in an evolutionary pattern. I am afraid we shall 
be in for trouble if we get to thinking of our society in terms 
of cultural federalism, the maintenance of particular groups, 
even the reaching-back, as we see now in many cases, of 
groups to memories which they themselves had forgotten. 
The attempt to revive ancient group languages which had 
ceased to be spoken is one case in point. The whole thing, of 
course, also tends to become a sort of big business. People’s 
careers get involved in it; lucrative positions develop in that 
type of effort. It is very difficult, then, to moderate the 
tendency. So we are facing today—to be perfectly candid—a 
certain centrifugal tendency in American life, and perhaps 
education is in danger of contributing to that dangerous trend. 
Up to a point, of course, it is proper to give each group its due, 
but we do not want to put a damper upon the evolutionary 
process by which new cultures are built out of old. 

We shall certainly be in difficulty if we take the view that 
this group and that group have an inherent right to remain 
absolutely unchanged. Unless we teach the idea that every 
group is in an evolutionary position, that we are working 
toward a new integration, we shall stifle cultural evolution and 
open the gate to disintegration. 

Now, that is not an easy thing to achieve. It requires a very 
delicate sort of balance. Yet if I put myself in the position of 
the historian five hundred years hence, looking back on Ameri¬ 
can life, I can well imagine what that historian a half mil¬ 
lennium from now may have to write about American history. 
He may have to state that the modern techniques of communi¬ 
cation, of organization, of finance, together with the eagerness 
of people in America and of education in America to be fair to 
everybody, to every group, created a cultural division which 
served to perpetuate disunity and to block and slow down the 
slow and natural evolutionary process of amalgamation, so 
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that the nation remained, or perhaps became even more, cul¬ 
turally divided. By increasing Its cultural divisions, the his¬ 
torian will continue, the nation got into a series of political 
and practical negations which kept it from acting effectively in 
the great emergency of its time. 

I still wonder, when I stand before a class, if I am really 
doing a very significant job in education when I note that the 
major part of the unity they have, at least outwardly, seems to 
come from the movies and the dress shops and the mechanical 
appurtenances of American life rather than from what my col¬ 
leagues and I are teaching them. Are we educators running, 
in some ways, against the trend, against the need for unity? 
Are we doing so to the point that the nation is getting into 
serious danger? It is too early to say, but I think the danger 
is certainly there. 

There is another point about the influence of education in 
the modern world and about meeting our problems that I want 
to bring to your attention. I am convinced that many of the 
problems we face in the world today do not admit of many 
options, many choices in solution. That is certainly true in 
considerable measure in the case of the economic problems that 
face the world today. We cannot solve the world’s economic 
problems just as we would like to solve them. There are a 
great many men in Washington, particularly in Congress, who 
are endeavoring to do so, and as far as I myself have been 
able to detect, with notable lack of success. 

I am inclined to believe that in this modern industrial world, 
which has grown up so recently at such a pace and is still de¬ 
veloping, there are a series of technical “musts.” I am not an 
economist, and I do not know what they are. Perhaps the 
economists themselves do not yet know what they are. But I 
am persuaded that if we are going to solve our problems, under 
whatever system of philosophy or of government, we must 
recognize that a great deal of what we do, we must do, just as 
the scientists are recognizing that they must do things a certain 
way because that is the way nature requires. 

I do not want to pretend that economic society is quite as 
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automatic and ironclad in Its natural requirements, but I think 
it is much more so than we believe, and the success of this 
nation and other nations will hinge in no small measure upon 
the degree to which they can recognize and meet the actual re¬ 
quirements. It is not only “later than you think,” but in many 
fields there is probably far less choice than you think. 

I wonder whether our modern education is teaching people 
to recognize the inevitable, to recognize and accept the require¬ 
ments. Are we not to a greater degree than is wise teaching 
people to believe that what they want to do they can do? I 
suspect that we are doing this in a good many cases. If some¬ 
body bumps up against a very tangible physical fact, he is 
floored by it and he has to accept it. But if he bumps up 
against a fact expressed in theoretical terms, then he can, and 
often does, refuse to admit it. 

I often tell my students, in somewhat cautious fashion, that 
the one sure educator is a sock in the jaw. If it floors you, 
there is no sense denying the fact that you were floored. On 
the other hand, you can say of certain things in economic life, 
as both our students and our congressmen say, “I don’t believe 
you; I choose to believe otherwise.” I wonder if perhaps in a 
way we are not unduly indulgent of that propensity, in the name 
of tolerance and of liberal thinking. Are we teaching people 
that they live in a world of requirements—of requirements 
which must be met and which, if you fail to meet them, mean 
disaster? 

Certainly, if you look at the performance of the American 
government today and the illogical things which were tried at 
times over recent years, you realize how unwilling we, as a 
nation, are to look at requirements. We want to save Europe. 
We do not want to buy anything from Europe. That is just 
an example; you can think of many others. 

All of this is a little bit gloomy. I have deplored the de¬ 
cline of the liberal arts. I have deplored the growth of cul¬ 
tural federalism. I have deplored the tendency to believe that 
we do not have to face requirements. Is there anything pleas- 
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ant and hopeful in the picture of the present trends of edu¬ 
cation ? 

Yes, I have one thing to offer which I think may be very 
hopeful, and that brings me to my third point, the question 
of bringing the world together. Certainly, offhand, in view 
of events of the recent weeks and the general temper at Lake 
Success, you would think that the last thing that education or 
anything else seemed likely to do now was to bi-ing the world 
together. For the various sections of the world seem to be 
moving rapidly in opposite directions. Yet I think there is 
one field in which education must ultimately bring the world 
together by a roundabout, but perhaps in the end, effective 
method. I do not believe that this will be the job primarily 
of liberal education. Liberal education might do it, but my 
guess is it will not. I expect this job to be done largely by 
technical education. 

Certainly, we in this country and the people in Russia—-the 
two worlds, or maybe more than two worlds—^are, from the 
point of view of philosophical concepts, moving apparently 
apart rather than in the same direction. And yet all of those 
nations, all of those areas, are, or will become before long, 
great industrial areas. They, as great industrial areas, will 
face all the technical problems of modern industry not only in 
the sense of the running of machinery, but also in the various 
social and economic problems such as problems of manage¬ 
ment, problems of housing, city planning, and matters of that 
sort which go with a great modern industrial society. 

If we can keep the world from blowing up in the meantime, 
I am convinced that ultimately we shall find that the technical 
experts in Russia, in the United States, and elsewhere will dis¬ 
cover to an increasing degree that they have many things In 
common in their problems. In fact, the more intricate and the 
more elaborate industrial society becomes, the more we are 
likely to find that there are common technical problems which 
will require substantially similar solutions the world over. If 
we can diminish somewhat, as we perhaps can in time, the 
present obstacles to the interchange of ideas, we may develop. 
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through the furthering of technical education in the world, an 
instrumentality for the exchange of ideas between the tech¬ 
nically educated and the technically responsible elements in 
the community which, very gradually and against many ob¬ 
stacles, may bring slowly to the world a sense of community 
of problems and outlook. 

This tendency toward community of approach will prob¬ 
ably be resisted by large elements who work on the philosophi¬ 
cal and political levels. They will not want that sense of com¬ 
munity to develop. But the experts, these dreadful bureau¬ 
crats whom we hear so much about, who are faced with the 
practical problems, whether they are in Russia or western 
Europe, the United States or China, are in my judgment cer¬ 
tain to discover ultimately that they have many things in com¬ 
mon and that they are compelled, whether their system is 
communistic, democratic, or what you will, to meet certain 
problems in the same way because that is the technical essence 
of what they have to do. 

When they discover this, and when it is possible for them 
to exchange ideas, then they will gradually develop a certain 
sense of community. It will take a long, long while, but I do 
see an opportunity through that process and a possibility for 
the growth of a sense of community—community of approach, 
community of knowledge through technical education. 

In general, up to the present time I think that technical edu¬ 
cation has probably served to divide the once-existing sense of 
community because it has drawn attention away from the 
philosophy of the community. 

I think the time has come—or will shortly come—when a 
lot of this technical education will be given a somewhat more 
philosophical approach than it has had, and perhaps it will 
be the means by which the dangerous divisions in the world to¬ 
day may gradually be bridged. Of course, that can only take 
place if we keep the world from bursting into flames In the 
meantime, but if we can do that, I see thus in technical educa¬ 
tion a certain broad opportunity for restoring a measure of 
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unity in the world which I think unlikely to be restored on the 
philosophical level in the near future. 

Now, my time is about up, and I must bring this to a close. 
I have simply tried to express to you very tentatively what 
seemed to me to be the possible influence of certain trends in 
modern education. Many of the trends I have mentioned are 
hard to put into words and hard to formulate, for they are 
matters of emphasis rather than conscious plan. But if they 
continue as they seem now to be going, these are some of the 
results which I anticipate in the course of time and which I 
suspect a historian five hundred years from now, as he looks 
back upon this period, may pick out as the important influences 
of the education of the middle of the twentieth century. 



Postwar Education in British Schools 

By C. THURSTON CHASE, JR. 

T ypical of the ancient traditions which mean so much 
to the British, there are on the walls of the old building 
known as “School” at Winchester College two tablets 
which immediately strike the eye of the visitor or the new boy. 
The first is beautifully inscribed under the school’s arms; Aut 
Disce (illustrated by the bishop’s mitre), Aut Discede (accom¬ 
panied by a sword and a clerk’s quill and ink pot), and the 
final Manet Sors Tertia Caedi beside which lies the ominous 
' rod. Learn, leave, or be beaten—a stern atmosphere in which 
the tradition of learning and yet higher learning grew up in 
England, and which, though moderated in modern times, we 
must recognize as the background of a faith that knowledge 
and wisdom come only through intensive discipline. 

Today the “rod” is used most sparingly and will, I believe, 
soon disappear from the English scene. In I860, a hundred 
and fifty “biblings” weekly was the average in a certain well- 
known school, but, in the generation of reform which followed, 
it was reduced to three. Today physical punishment in state- 
controlled schools is forbidden to all except headmasters, who 
rarely use it—then usually only in gown and with formality 
and understanding. In the independent schools—known to 
the British as “public” schools—I could find only one in which 
beating by upper-class prefects persisted—they themselves dis¬ 
liked it, used it rarely, and with a minimum of abuse. Teachers 
everywhere deprecated physical punishment, and predicted its 
virtual abandonment soon. 

In England, it is through the great public—or independent 
—schools that traditions of education have developed. They 
have provided the greatest minds and the leaders of the coun¬ 
try, and, although they have been a part of the fast-disappear¬ 
ing rigid class society, their service to the country has been 
truly public service. Though most of us Americans have been 
moved to angry resentment, pity, or to laughter by such a story 
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as Tom Brown or Ian Hay’s lighter accounts of school life, we 
must remember that, for centuries, education has been a serious 
business in the United Kingdom, serious to the students, to 
their teachers, and to their parents. Its past often seems 
soberingly grim to us, but humans being what they are, adapta¬ 
tion to environment and circumstances has come fairly readily, 
established customs have been accepted, and through it all the 
English schoolboy, either intent upon, or forced into, educa¬ 
tion, has done a pretty good job of it and had a pretty good 
time in the doing. 

To understand the public schools atmosphere today, let us 
look briefly at the day of a Winchester College boy in 1680. 

The day began at 5 o’clock, On Sundays and Holy Days Matins took 
place between 4 and 5. . . . After rising and dressing at 5, a Latin psalm 
was sung in Chamber Court. Then the children (for such was their 
designation) performed their ablutions [washing in cold water at a 
pump in the courtyard] and tidied their chambers in time for Chapel at 
half-past five. From thenceforward until 9 they were in School, partly 
"up to books,” and partly engaged in Preparation, At 9 o’clock came 
breakfast, but only for boys under sixteen, and for them not always. ... 
Either just before or after breakfast they had to attend a Mass in Chapel. 
.... Then in School again until 11, they prepared lessons, which they had 
to construe "up to books” at 11. At 12 o’clock came dinner ... a fairly 
solid meal, since it had to last the boys until 6 or later .... Severs (bread 
and beer) were supplied in summer-time at half-past 3. From 1 o’clock 
until 5, work again occupied the children; this was followed by vespers 
in Chapel .... Supper which followed, constituted the second substantial 
meal of the day, and was in point of conduct and material much the same 
as dinner. Afterwards the children returned to their chambers, and 
worked there until 8 o’clock. This was, and still is, called "tojr-time.” 
Finally Compline in Chapel at 8 ended the long and wearisome day.’- 

Such Spartaaism is gone forever, although even today Win¬ 
chester boys, rising at six-thirty or seven, according to the sea¬ 
son of the year, rush from their beds, ten to twenty of them in 
a bare dormitory, to a quick plunge in tubs of cold water to 

^The Winchester College Archaeological Society, ffinchester College, Us 
History, Buildings, and Customs (Winchester: X9Z6), pp. 34—35. 
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awaken their bodies and minds to the day’s duties. At Eton, 
now alone among the English public schools in this respect, 
students rise betimes, and In their dented top hats and patched 
frock coats, generally scorning the waiting cup of tea because 
of the time that it takes, rush off to their first class before 
returning for breakfast. Yet today each Etonian has his own 
wall-papered and homely furnished room—and invites a friend 
or two for a chatty tea in late afternoon. In most public 
schools the schedule today closely resembles that of an Ameri¬ 
can boarding school—even to half-holidays—though with 
more work to be done, but often in the English public schools 
with more freedom In the use of the rare periods of leisure. 

Time-honored customs amuse us today. Upon the opposite 
wall of the Winchester School is the tabula legum paedagogi- 
caruni setting down in Latin a dozen or so precepts to be fol¬ 
lowed to the letter. These have been changed through the 
centuries. In the early days it was a law of the college that no 
dormitory master should supervise the scholars. The students’ 
own prefects were responsible, and many are the tales of the 
gay rioting that came out of this situation as late as twenty 
years ago. In fact, even recently (during this century) the 
headmaster respected the ruling against faculty interference. 
When he wished to step in to quell an unruly situation or to see 
a boy about a serious personal matter, he first sent a servant 
to the hall to inquire if the headmaster might call. Life must 
have been fairly monastic, for on the tabula legum appears 
this injunction: ‘‘No woman may be employed or set foot in¬ 
side the buildings of Winchester College unless she have only 
one leg or be otherwise suitably deformed." 

Proudest among Harrow’s buildings is the old School Room 
where once the entire school would recite at the same time. 
The headmaster had a lectern at one end, and places for sev¬ 
eral masters each to conduct their separate classes In the same 
room appear at various points. The hard oak benches facing 
them are polished to a fine patina by no other friction than 
generations of restless trousers. The great chest which once 
contained the school records is in front of the open fire, and 
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the rod is on the head’s dais. Upon the walls are the names 
of countless famous Englishmen. Byron is carved in large 
letters, and in less modest form, Winston Churchill. No 
longer used, except for an occasional Bible class, this relic of 
the past helps to remind the students in a modern school build¬ 
ing of the conditions under which England was brought to 
greatness. Proud indeed is the Englishman at any age, when 
he says, “I am Wykehamist, Carthusian, or Etonian.” 

Spiritual greatness is honored on every hand. Particularly 
moving are the inspiring chapels, cloistered courtyards—care¬ 
fully tended gardens that stand as memorials to graduates lost 
in World War 1. Little wonder the country suffers the loss 
of young leadership. Today they are grateful that World 
War II cost them and the country only a third of the number 
lost in the first struggle, though wistful that their resources 
permit honoring the men of Dunkerque and flyers of the 
Battle of Britain by only the simplest of faculty- and student- 
painted or carved tablets. 

The great public schools are undergoing striking changes. 
It should be borne in mind that some of them date back to the 
early years of the thirteenth century. Marlborough, in many 
ways like American schools, with its hundred and fifty years 
(a long time to us) Is considered by the English a new school. 
Many of the early public schools were started by special groups 
and still enjoy the use of the endowment funds from them. 
Charter House was founded in London by the Carthusian 
monks as a charitable school for poverty-stricken boys, but 
today occupies a gorgeous estate in Surrey. Its chapel, built 
as a memorial to those who fell in the last war, contains 
gorgeous Burne-Jones windows. The school’s endowment 
today continues from early times, provided (as are those of 
several schools) through a trade guild, a gradual outgrowth of 
the associations of medieval craftsmen. It is strange to us, 
but very typical, that we find this great school supported by 
the merchant tailors, that one by the silversmiths, and so forth. 
Not all are so fortunate as to be able to turn to their modern 
equivalent of the American trade association for whatever 
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they may need, but all seem to have the support and backing 
of generations of alumni and interested friends. Increasingly, 
the great public schools have been given, and established in, 
the properties of the great estates of England, and with pres¬ 
ent-day building conditions and taxation so heavy, it would 
appear that shortly either schools, hospitals, or other institu¬ 
tions will occupy practically all of these historical mansions. 
Strange contrasts are common. At one English school we 
found the study hall called Horse Stalls and upon inquiry dis¬ 
covered that it had formerly been the stable of the ducal 
estate. Inside the students had their small shelf-and-box 
desks—two hundred of them in one room, with lighting which 
could not possibly have shed more than the equivalent of an 
American IS-watt lamp upon any book. Their jam pots and 
frying pans were mixed in a most disorderly fashion with 
Greek verse and their advanced scientific experiments. Out¬ 
side the door of the building was the headmaster’s bulletin 
board where, in the space of a century and a half, so many 
thumbs had come to rest on the bricks surrounding it that the 
wall was deeply pitted and worn. The stone in the nearby 
courtyard was worn down to a fragment of its former self 
from use as grindstone for the knives that were to cut the 
bread and spread the jam of countless teas. Yet, on the other 
side of the campus was as beautiful and modern an audi¬ 
torium and music building, set next to as well-equipped a 
science laboratory, as any American school could boast. 

Many of the customs of the past, particularly in dress, are 
disappearing under English austerity programs, though at 
Eton and Harrow dress clothes are cherished with humorous 
pride. As they modernize and adjust to new social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions, each school preserves as reminders and 
symbols some outworn customs that are amusing in modern 
contrast. 

For centuries these schools have provided England with 
good leaders in every walk of life. They proudly intend to 
continue doing so, although no longer do social distinctions 
set the standard of the school’s atmosphere as before. The 
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schools, as well as the universities, are seeking boys of promise, 
wherever they may be found, and are providing them financial 
help in astonishing measure. Would that any American school 
or college could equal Oxford’s record! There, 70 percent 
of the students are supported in whole or in part by contributed 
funds, some from the university, some from the grants of the 
schools which they represent, some from state educational 
authorities, and some from other bodies backing promising 
men for leadership of their country. Aid given in and by the 
schools cannot be as great as that provided in the universities, 
but we found it astonishingly broad and generally much more 
extensive than in the United States today. This is an aspect 
of British democracy that we might do well to bear in mind. 

The scholar in an English school is selected, not on the basis 
of financial need, but on pure ability. Increasingly the lead¬ 
ing schools of England are seeking to take these boys from 
every walk of life so that in the intense competition of school¬ 
ing there should come to the top those who are truly most able 
intellectually, Winchester, for example, carries seventy to 
one hundred and fifty scholarship students in a school of seven 
hundred. These boys pay not a cent for their education. 
Others have help in lesser degrees. Though occasionally 
marked by the wearing of a gown, they are usually well re¬ 
ceived and respected by the student body on a basis of equal 
opportunity, subject only to the requirement of conscientious 
study, which they readily fulfill. The only instance of cal¬ 
lousness we encountered was the granting of total scholarships 
to the sopranos of a certain school’s choir. These boys had to 
look forward to the withdrawal of financial support when 
nature changed their clear treble. 

In order to emphasize the competitive quality of English 
schooling in comparison with our American system. Dr. Grace 
Leybourne-White reminds us that in the United States in 1932 
there was a university student for every 125 of the population; 
in England in 1938 the ratio was one in 885. By comparison 
Latvia had one in 236; Austria, one In 344. Admission to the 
university In England is a prize of great value. The percentage 
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of independent schoolboys who go to the university seemed to 
us shockingly low. Winchester, with SO percent going on to 
higher education, stood in the lead. Other schools currently 
send 30 to 40 percent. 

What of the others? They have gone into the civil service, 
the army, navy, specialized and limited engineering activities, 
and into Britain’s far-flung commerce. Winchester has the 
reputation of providing the civil service with an overwhelming 
number of their leading men due, they claim, to the classical 
tradition of the school. The boy who learns to apply the abso¬ 
lute rules of Latin and Greek to the creative opportunity of 
writing it in prose and poetry is better equipped to accept the 
discipline of the foreign office and at the same time exercise 
initiative when an African uprising calls for it. Far-fetched, 
perhaps, but the English believe it and prove it. The classics 
no longer constitute the overwhelming bulk of English school¬ 
ing, but they remain the foundation, the discipline, the contact 
point with the vitalities of our Western civilization. In the 
upper-school years history, science, mathematics, and languages 
are equal in this emphasis. Yet among all the British we found 
practically none who would abandon the study and the disci¬ 
pline of the classic culture, Some, however, especially scien¬ 
tists, would further de-emphasize it. 

Independent schools, like our own, vary in educational 
philosophy, from conservative to ultra-free. One hears them 
classified as “great” public schools (usually meaning conserva¬ 
tive) , modern public schools, and finally “crank” schools. The 
terms practically speak for themselves, yet the visitor is con¬ 
stantly being surprised at the modernity and breadth of view¬ 
point of the great schools, such as Rugby. Modern schools, 
such as Marlborough, Stowe, and Bryanston, are steadily gain¬ 
ing recognition and following. Kurt Hahn’s progressive Gor- 
donstoune on the north Scottish coast is highly regarded. The 
few “crank” schools, where a child may study what he wishes, 
when he wishes, or not at all if he wishes, seem to be losing 
whatever prestige they once had. 

The English are very distrustful of “isms” and theories in 
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education. They seek and expect performance, and, to an 
astonishing degree, secure it. An impartial observer has to 
admit that age for age, independent school for independent 
school, state school for public school, they are on the average 
at least a year and, in the universities, two years, more ad¬ 
vanced in intellectual maturity and knowledge than we. The 
English boy knows that he must produce, wants to produce, 
for such is the atmosphere of his home, the teaching faculty, 
and his companions. Further, the parents emphasize that he 
is constantly in competition. There are fewer schools, more 
desire to be educated; distractions are fewer, and constructive 
goals constantly ahead. The boy lives in an atmosphere which, 
though much more restricted than ours, encourages him to take 
responsibility. One American has phrased it thus, “The 
British admire the characteristics of maturity. Youth is en¬ 
dured to attain maturity with its experience and understand¬ 
ing,” The student advances from a rather unimportant and 
often neglected new boy through a series of minor responsi¬ 
bilities, maturing to the advanced responsibility of prefect 
where, though seventeen or eighteen, he is capable of exercis¬ 
ing much of the judgment and prerogatives of manhood. 

Distrusting tests and statistics, teachers seek really to know 
their students’ minds. Promotion in the public school com¬ 
monly comes once each of the three terms so that each boy may 
go ahead as rapidly as he can. Seldom does a boy have the 
stultifying experience of repeating the entire year. Time¬ 
tables, as the schedules are called, are made with the most 
painstaking care, and examinations are similarly read. Class¬ 
room teachers, tutors, even housemasters, are aware of what 
a boy knows, check with him frequently, counsel him wisely, 
and get excellent response. By tradition headmasters are 
more distant, usually scholars of note, concerned with admin¬ 
istration and external effairs of the school. Only rarely are 
they the close friend and confidant of the individual boy. One 
mother of a day-school ten-year-old complained to me she had 
waited three months to secure an appointment, though she met 
the “head” socially once or twice a week. 
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Here again we find changing tradition. The modern head¬ 
master is becoming more and more the friend and leader of his 
boys. I found one of them copying in longhand the most 
detailed and comprehensive individual records. 

A truly remarkable person is the housemaster, who, within 
his own group of forty to sixty boys, is almost a headmaster in 
the American sense. He selects those boys who are to be in his 
house and may refuse any whom he wishes. He conducts the 
contacts with parents. He directs, with the aid of his prefects, 
the home life. He and his wife, or the matron of his choosing, 
provide In most schools the meals, the household appurte¬ 
nances, and look after the students’ every material need. Boys 
stay in the same house through their entire period of schooling. 
The average student will be one of a given housemaster’s fam¬ 
ily for at least four years. How important is this pater¬ 
familias relationship! We found it admirably handled and 
could easily see how the ambition for a housemastership and 
the responsibility of maintaining it developed so many out¬ 
standing men. Their accomplishments extend over many fields, 
often including active participation in town affairs and main¬ 
taining, with the boys’ help, a vegetable garden and a brood of 
chickens to supplement austerity rations. Yes, the British 
teacher today knows his boy, and despite formalities seeks to 
be his friend and guide. 

The British examination system Is Interesting. At eleven, a 
pupil takes the so-called Common Entrance Papers to qualify 
for admission to the independent public school or, state equiva¬ 
lent, the grammar school. These papers—and they are stiff 
because they are so comprehensive—are so carefully read and 
studied that they determine not only admission but grade 
placement. Two boys taking the same examination may enter, 
let us say, as much as three classes apart, and great is the de¬ 
light of the examiner who spots a “clever” boy and awards 
him a scholarship. Most schools have form teachers—^men 
who customarily instruct a single form in classics, English, and 
religion. Departmental specialization, under the term of 
“sets,” is common in mathematics, science, and languages, but 
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the form teacher is the class's particular guide and mentor. 
He or a tutor helps to plan and guide all of a boy’s study and 
perhaps other school experience. 

In his seventeenth year, the English boy, whether he be an 
independent or a state school student, again takes a standard¬ 
ized examination known as the school certificate—“cert” for 
short. This is his first step toward the university and is a very 
comprehensive paper toward which his entire curriculum has 
been directed, though providing for certain special emphases 
if they are desired. After having fulfilled the school certificate 
requirement, he then becomes for his last two years a Sixth 
Former and a specialist. He is classified as a climber up the 
ladder, or "side,” of mathematics, philosophy, science, classics, 
according to his own desires and proved abilities. He accom¬ 
panies the intensive study of one subject by only sufficient 
further work in other fields to keep his general maturity apace. 
Any specialty is “read” or studied in close relationship with his 
tutor. He is treated as a young man worthy of associating 
with great minds in his field. He is thus given a right to intel¬ 
lectual dignity and is expected to develop maturity, power of 
analysis, and discrimination which will prepare him for the 
assumption of adult life upon his graduation at eighteen, or 
for the advanced studies of the university. Again a direct 
comparison: It appears that the boy completing the school 
certificate with credit is at least as well grounded in knowledge 
and as mature mentally as the average American entering col¬ 
lege even in these competitive days. Upon matriculation, he is 
certainly two years ahead of his American contemporary. 

I studied but little of English girls schools, but did learn 
that opportunities for the best schooling were far more limited 
in scope, the competition for higher education far keener, than 
that for boys. Perhaps as a natural outcome the English uni¬ 
versity girl seems something of a paragon. Women should 
have more opportunity to share in the country's intellectual 
life and standards, and considerable is planned to extend the 
school opportunities for girls. 

What of the earlier years of childhood? In visiting, and 
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even in teaching, in preparatory schools (as their elementary 
schools are called), I was impressed by the boys’ alertness, 
eagerness to learn, and capacity to do so. I had always scoffed 
at Pitt’s composing Greek verses at nine, and believed that 
algebra and geometry were best reserved to the high school. I 
now confess myself a reluctant convert. Twelve-year-olds were 
at ease with Homer, eleven-year-olds enjoyed simple Horace, 
Cicero, Livy, and ten-year-olds had sparkling eyes as they dis¬ 
covered the Latin roots of the terms they were using in investi¬ 
gating supplementary and complementary angles. Forced, un¬ 
natural, too mature, you say? Perhaps, though I doubt It. 

True these were mentally superior boys from superior cul¬ 
tural backgrounds. About the corridors and on the playground, 
they seemed much like our own youngsters, as free, spontane¬ 
ous, and boyish as one might wish. Often they knew their mas¬ 
ters by their first names; certainly teachers were their friends, 
not dreaded taskmasters backed by the birch and thong. To a 
less striking degree, but obvious to an American, earlier mental 
maturity appears among the less privileged and less able as 
well. State school children worked eagerly, naturally, with a 
sense of responsibility and of the fundamental importance of 
their learning. 

I came away feeling that perhaps we American teachers and 
parents could learn better how to fire the imaginations and 
minds of our pupils, how to make the business of learning more 
real, important, and exciting. Are we overtimid of introducing 
basic concepts to minds we fear are too young? Do we Ameri¬ 
cans lack faith in the depth and quality of a boy’s mind, refus¬ 
ing to challenge him lest he fail? Do we as teachers lack re¬ 
spect for love of scholarship that is contagious, and instead 
set ourselves up as professional technicians and salesmen, in¬ 
stead of as companions eager to help discover each new turn¬ 
ing on the road to knowledge? The British, young and old, 
seem to enjoy the inquiring, thoughtful life, to prize culture 
for the sheer pleasure of it. 

Before our visit, I was opposed to the very intensive com¬ 
petition, as tending to discourage, and to blight development 
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of a free and confident mind. When I observed English chil¬ 
dren, it seemed that few, if any, were damaged by their school’s 
more realistic attitude. Are we dodging the fundamental 
reality of our ultra-competitive modern life? Are we forget¬ 
ting the well-adjusted adult in our concentration upon a so- 
called “happy childhood”? The child knows well enough, for 
all our evasions and concealments, where he stands with his 
contemporaries. Why not let him know his standing in his 
class and let him seek to better it? Why not, for that matter, 
let him earlier begin to visualize himself as doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, or philosopher, encouraging pride in more mature 
and purposeful study? Perhaps the English boy begins spe¬ 
cialized studies too early, for in some schools there is a con¬ 
centration of the curriculum in a chosen direction as early as 
thirteen or fourteen. By contrast, however, are we wise in 
assuming that up to the junior year of college most courses 
must be prescribed, and cover such scattered fields that the 
students' sense of purposefulness is dulled rather than sharp¬ 
ened ? If we were to give our young boys and girls more sound 
and mature work in their very early years, could we not 
progress in this direction? 

Probably the most significant new development in British 
education is the reform of the state- or government-supported 
school system, initiated by the late and great Miss Margaret 
Wilkinson, England’s first woman Minister of Education. A 
series of comprehensive inquiries by committees of the coun¬ 
try’s ablest citizens prepared the ground for the Education 
Acts of 1944 and 1946. Other committees continue to imple¬ 
ment them. England is determined to raise rapidly the level 
of education among the bulk of her working classes, and after 
combing the Kingdom for talent, to select and educate ac¬ 
cording to ability and fitness. She is seeking a “democracy of 
opportunity’’ that will be in keeping with the abandonment of 
rigid social class structure, and which will consciously guide 
and fit each individual to his most useful and presumably 
happy role in the affairs of the nation. Leading this tre¬ 
mendous enterprise as permanent Secretary of Education is 
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Sir John Maud, who rose to prominence during the war 
through the unbelievable miracles he performed in the Ministry 
of Supply. Young, charming, public school trained, we found 
him exceedingly alert, idealistically consecrated to his work, 
with sympathy for all groups and a profound regard for Eng¬ 
land’s educational tradition. His grasp of a problem, evident 
audacity, and ability convince one that he will succeed. 

The Crown has long interested itself in, and backed finan¬ 
cially, all forms of education. Under the new acts its control 
is far more complete, but it evidently intends to continue strong 
encouragement of local autonomy, and exercise its influence 
only in raising standards, guiding policies, and providing 
financial support. The new program seems to be nonpolitical 
and is supported as enthusiastically by conservatives as by 
socialists. 

Despite the crying need for workers and financial economy, 
the school-leaving age was promptly advanced from fourteen 
to fifteen. We understand that even in Britain’s present dire 
stress, it will be sixteen in a year or two. The Burnham Scale 
is now in effect, seeking to provide more uniform, just, and 
adequate salaries for teachers. State school buildings and 
equipment have been notably modernized. In most schools 
students may secure a hot and relatively nourishing noon-day 
meal for sixpence, and a small milk ration is free if they can¬ 
not afford to buy it. Yes, even if the adults are hungry and 
threadbare, the children are getting the best that can be pro¬ 
vided, and they look very fit. The tragic give-away comes 
only when you watch their eyes light up at a bar of chocolate, 
or see them wilt with exhaustion after a short period of 
strenuous exercise. 

At the age of eleven, boys and girls are tested to determine 
the course of their future education. Here we encounter the 
work of Prof. Godfrey Thomson, head of Moray House, 
Edinburgh University’s School of Education. It takes bravery 
and patience to break through the heavy veil of secrecy with 
which England’s intelligence and achievement testing is sur¬ 
rounded. Even headmasters and sometimes teachers exchange 
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schools on the day of administration, and every carefully num¬ 
bered test copy must be accounted for. Little wonder, for 
these tests open or close doors of learning and can powerfully 
shape young lives. 

Many forms of tests are used, but the universal ones are 
those of intelligence, mastery of English, and of mathematics. 
On the basis of their results the young pupil is accepted into 
the grammar school, the technical high school, or the modern 
(or senior) school. In the grammar school the state provides, 
for about 20 per cent of the students, higher academic educa¬ 
tion looking toward the univer-sity, training college, or other 
forms of professional training. In the technical high school 
some 20 percent will prepare for engineering or other 
scientific careers—and for the universities that stress these 
vocations. In the modern school will be those pupils who will 
leave their formal education behind at sixteen, For them a 
practical combination of general academic and considerable 
vocational training is planned. These schools are only now 
beginning to be established on an experimental basis, while 
their future students temporarily continue in the existing 
English junior or high schools until fifteen, 

Lady Shena Simon, well known as a friendly and keen stu¬ 
dent of both English and American systems of education, de¬ 
fends the British method of competitive selection as essen¬ 
tially more democratic than our concept of equal opportunity. 
Is equal opportunity, she asks, the same thing as identical edu¬ 
cation? Since individuals differ, both as to their abilities and 
interests, they need different conditions if they are each to have 
an equal chance of development and life happiness. 

She makes a strong case—using American statistics—against 
our mixed and multilateral high school, condemns its inade¬ 
quate selection of ability groupings and its too-frequently 
college-oriented course for all. She believes that able students 
and their standards are sacrificed to mediocrity, while good 
potential artisans, workers, and men of commerce are left ill- 
equipped and dissatisfied with their lot. Among those leaving 
high school in California in 1939 (the state requires school 
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attendance until the age of seventeen) 70 percent sought a 
white-collar job. A year later only 7 percent of the same group 
had achieved it 1 Do the British perhaps "have something” in 
this principle of competitive selection? 

English students leaving the modern school at sixteen to 
work will for two years be called upon to continue their 
studies part-time, either a month each year or its equivalent in 
weekly school days . 

For centuries past England’s grant-aided grammar schools 
have been a bulwark of democracy. Many—such as the fam¬ 
ous Manchester Grammar School and the King Edward VII 
School in Birmingham, both of which are partially supported 
by private foundations, partially by grants from the Crown—■ 
have opened to all with ability the opportunity of the finest 
in preparation for university and higher education. Though 
they purport to have a small nominal charge, this is waived in 
the overwhelming majority of cases so that they are, in our 
sense, truly public schools. Every walk of life is represented, 
and in many respects they resemble the finest of our own high 
schools. Such schools are not as common as one might wish, 
but their numbers are on the increase and their education is 
highly sought. Manchester, for example, has fourteen hun¬ 
dred qualified applications for less than two hundred places. 
These boys are the ones who carry off the great university 
scholarships in competition with the best independent school 
students. They are the ones who in repeated instances have 
risen to places of eminence in public life. Now, local educa¬ 
tional authorities in areas where there is no grammar school 
of such standing are providing scholarships to the public 
schools, and these schools, in turn, make special concessions 
for the boys’ early lack in classical training. It is envisioned 
that within a few years 25 percent of the public school students 
will receive their higher education at the expense of the state, 
in addition to those who come to school with aid from other 
sources. 

What of reading disabilities? We searched for weeks among 
the independent schools before finding an Englishman who 
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admitted that such difficulties existed. From the first it was 
very evident that this problem is less common among the Eng¬ 
lish boys and girls than among our own. The traditional re¬ 
sponsibility placed upon Nanny and Mother for the early 
teaching of a child had been well discharged. Obviously too, 
those who strictly deny the existence of trouble, from anisei¬ 
konia to strephosymbolla, are not facing the facts, It was 
in the state schools that we found the trail of modern scientific 
study, research, and correction of basic learning difficulties. 
An able elementary school principal, whose student body came 
from automobile workers’ families, confidentially admitted to 
us that in the primary years he encountered 15 percent of non¬ 
readers. Correction of difficulties was carefully and scientifi¬ 
cally pursued in small groups, with good results. The trail led 
to Professor Schonell, whose independent research, published 
in recent years, may well bear comparison with that of our 
prominent American authorities. This problem is being met 
and faced increasingly in many state schools, Englishmen are 
more firm and direct in their approach to these problems than 
we. Emotional complications seem fewer, and difficulties are 
early attacked on a common-sense basis even by the uninitiated. 
The “flash” method of teaching reading has never had great 
popularity; phonetics has always been a cardinal principle in 
English learning. Memorization and recitation, used far 
more intensively than in our own schools, has had a further 
beneficial effect in firmly establishing the early skills. 

Throughout seven weeks in the United Kingdom and thirty- 
four hundred miles of auto touring in every kind of hamlet 
and village, I saw but one unhappy child and one example of 
parental harshness and sternness. Respect for authority and 
reasonable conformity are national characteristics of the Brit¬ 
ish, carried from their homes into the school and later lives. 
However, they are achieved with mutual respect, gentleness, 
and understanding. The child welcomes, more than we Ameri¬ 
cans might expect him to, the security of firmness combined 
with the evident respect of adults for his growing mental 
potentiality. Intellectual companionship is shared as the child 
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lives in a world focused upon adulthood. As emphasis upon 
the hardening procedures of the old school traditions lessens, 
and less harsh methods take their place, the English child and 
adult alike welcome and respect discipline and are scornful 
of either indulgence or obvious compulsion. 

English children are socially far less mature in their con¬ 
temporary society than ours. This is strikingly true of their 
entertainments, parties, boy-and-girl relationships in general. 
The period of segregation is longer, yet accepted quite natu¬ 
rally and willingly. When at the age of eighteen or nineteen 
they do awaken, their attitudes seem amazingly frank, un¬ 
spoiled, and real. The intervening gap is filled by more 
strenuous and stimulating intellectual life, and at times by 
closer home life. Lady Simon pointedly questions the advisa¬ 
bility of coeducation as practiced in America, querying whether 
it may be overstimulating and highly distracting. To it she 
lays a part of the blame for our lower academic standards and 
less stable home life. In turn she admits that it may play 
an important part in developing the frankness, spontaneity, 
and enterprise which are such outstanding characteristics of 
our young people. 

A word about English teachers. We met many. Almost 
without exception, they were thoroughly devoted to their pro¬ 
fession. An unusually high proportion of them could be classed 
as genuine scholars who are imbuing in their students that 
same love of scholarship. The profession holds an obvious 
position of high respect in the community. There are some 
weak teachers In the state school system, particularly as it ex¬ 
pands, and teaching training is not yet adequate for all de¬ 
mands. Serious concern is expressed that there are too few 
recruits among superior young men and women. Effort is be¬ 
ing made to correct this. We had expected to find great for¬ 
mality and distance between the teacher and the student. Even 
in the more formal schools, respect and discipline are accom¬ 
panied by a high degree of mutual knowledge and liking. In 
many of the modern ones we found intimate companionship, 
even to the use of first names, and the sharing of the most im- 
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portant personal feelings and thoughts. 

Music and science have long had a high place in many Eng- 
lish schools. The emphasis upon them continues to increase, 
and there is a growing tendency to introduce more and more 
art and handicrafts. Schools such as Marlborough, Stowe, 
Bryauston, and Gordonstoune do work of a high order in 
painting, sculpturing, weaving, carpentry, and metal-work. 

Sports have their place and it is an important one, although 
the competitive aspects are much less emphasized than in our 
schools. Training is more voluntary than compulsory and the 
emphasis upon winning teams reserved only for great occasions 
like the Eton-Harrow cricket match at Lords. The impetus 
comes from the pupils themselves rather than from the teach¬ 
ers. One of the most frequent queries of school masters is: 
“Don't you think we English emphasize our sports too much?" 
They are already allowing a far wider selection of activities, 
both athletic and extracurricular. 

In the field of religion the public schools, most of them re¬ 
lated in one way or another to the Church of England, have 
long successfully stressed boldly the vitality of a student's 
spiritual life. Now, in the state schools the government has 
embarked upon the task of providing to all its young citizens 
an intelligent and sound basis of faith. The way in which this 
is accomplished is interesting. Broad, simple, noncreedal 
principles are laid down in the Education Act. Then each 
county, or other educational authority, is left to its own de¬ 
vices to work out a course that can serve as common back¬ 
ground for the faith of all religious groups in the community. 
Cooperatively, committees of Episcopalians, Catholics, Jews, 
and nonconformists have worked to establish these syllabi. 
Interestingly, the most successful one, widely copied in other 
parts of the country, was developed in Lancashire, a county 
of very mixed industrial population. 

Seven weeks is a short time to study and report on so large 
a field. We were most grateful for the rather unusual oppor¬ 
tunities placed at our disposal and the warm hospitality and 
friendly spirit with which we were received. I do feel that 
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England is educationally very alive today. Many of their 
leaders are banking heavily upon education to provide for 
Britain's future in the world. Where lies the ultimate truth 
and goal which we all seek? I do not know, but suspect it is 
somewhere between the two systems. We cannot take over 
all of Britain’s traditions, but let us not forget that many of 
them are likewise rightfully our own, sprung from our common 
heritage in the Western civilization we seek to preserve. 

Although we cannot change the intellectual climate of Amer¬ 
ica overnight, or adopt foreign methods blindly, I am con¬ 
vinced that careful study of English schooling, past and pres¬ 
ent, will yield rich dividends, both spiritual and practical, for 
our own work. 



The Need for Better Cooperation 
between School and College 

By BURTON P. FOWLER 

I NFLATION is not limited to our present economic crisis. As 
there are now more dollars than there are goods to buy, 
so we have more applicants than there are colleges to at¬ 
tend. In both areas of inflation, the economic and the aca- 
demiCf the upward spiral continues. 

Since the inflation of college admission is specific, it ought 
not to be too hard to control. A layman might ask, “What 
could be simpler ?” A board of admissions simply has to deter¬ 
mine how many freshmen it can take, what kind of student it 
is looking for, and how to assess his qualifications. Obviously, 
“simply” is the wrong adverb. To begin with, there is no 
simple answer to each of these questions, unless it is the num¬ 
ber of freshmen to be admitted. Moreover, in finding an 
answer to the other two problems, the kind of student and the 
evaluation of his qualifications, both his secondary school and 
society at large have a stake. If, in the present shortage of 
facilities in college, the wrong persons are admitted, the sec¬ 
ondary school suffers not only from the injustice done to indi¬ 
viduals, but also from the subsequent damage to morale and 
from confusion in the curriculum; society may suffer from loss 
of civic leadership and competent service in the professions 
and other careers. 

I believe that this danger does exist and warrants serious 
concern over prevailing policies of choosing candidates for 
college. In 1940 we had reached an all-time high in the 
process of applying broad, flexible judgments supported by a 
variety of quantitative data in the difficult task of choosing 
candidates for college. The cooperation between the secondary 
school and the college seemed likely for the first time to be¬ 
come free of quibbling about units, specific courses, and the 
other academic odds and ends which have so often served to 
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obscure talent In youth. A very large rneasure of freedom was 
left to the schools in what was to be taught and how the results 
of the teaching were to be measured. The results of the Eight- 
Year Study proved the wisdom of such progressive steps. 

Now this is changed. College admission is becoming in¬ 
creasingly rigid and mechanical. Never, in my judgment, has 
getting into college been so much a matter of strategy and 
maneuver. Questions and comments like these are familiar 
to every principal: “Shall I try for an easy college to be sure 
I get in?” “Hadn’t I better drop biology and continue Latin 
since College B likes Latin?” "Since College C takes only a 
few students from Pennsylvania and only first choices, shouldn't 
I apply elsewhere?” “Is there any way I can keep College C 
from knowing that I have applied at X?” “I certainly am 
sorry I went to work-camp and spent all that time at the 
iJnited Nations.” “They say it’s high marks that get you 
Into college these days.” “I had thought of going to X but 
my mother has an uncle on the faculty at Y, so I have decided 
to go to Y.” 

In every case these questions were asked by able boys and 
girls who are completely bewildered by what appeared to them 
the lack of any orderly fair plan of procedure. Fortunately, 
this lack is not universal. There are several of the most 
highly selective colleges that are trying in every way they can 
to avoid this substitution of strategy for a flexible. Intelligent, 
reliable plan of selection. And it would be grossly unfair to 
impugn the motives of any of the admission officers. They 
share with the school heads the desire to pick the best candi¬ 
dates, but temporarily are swamped by a situation that has 
required at times almost any kind of mechanical weeding-out 
process to keep their offices functioning. They must feel like 
the hired man who was transferred from plowing on a hot day 
to a cool cellar to sort potatoes. At the end of the first day 
the farmer asked him how he liked his easier job. "I'm 
quittin’,” was the reply. "What’s the trouble?” asked the 
farmer anxiously. “I tried to give you lighter work than 
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plowing all the time.” “Too many decisions,” said the hired 
man. 

Admission officers have not quit. They have usually made 
decisions as best they could under the pressure of heavy enroll¬ 
ments, and at the present time are themselves sharply question¬ 
ing existing policies of admission. As one of the directors of 
admission in a leading women’s college wrote me a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘I am not at all sure that we are admitting the right 
girls.” I wish that more colleges might take a frankly experi¬ 
mental attitude in admission policies, such as that followed at 
Sarah Lawrence College, through which variety in the fresh¬ 
man class is secured by dividing candidates into groups who 
represent varying kinds of talent. 

It is significant that three national organizations, in each 
of which this audience has a direct interest, have appointed 
subcommittees to study the problem of existing policies of 
admission to college and how the schools and colleges can 
work together more effectively to find a solution. These three 
associations, the College Entrance Examination Board, the 
National Council of Independent Schools, and the Educational 
Records Bureau, through these subcommittees, recently pooled 
their deliberations at a meeting held at the Faculty Club of 
Columbia University. Such questions as the following, along 
with many other related issues, were discussed by these rep¬ 
resentatives, who Included the officials of the organizations 
as well as directors of admission and heads of public and 
private schools. 

1. Is there a fairly uniform practice among the colleges in 
regard to the significance of first, second, or third choices? 

2. Are choices a necessary and desirable feature of college 
admission in this period of an abnormal number of applica¬ 
tions ? 

3. Is there a danger of too great reliance on quantitative 
criteria, such as Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, achievement 
test results, marks, and so forth, in weeding out candidates? 

4. How much significance is attached to rank In class in 
selecting candidates? How is rank computed by the schools? 
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5, Is the timing of the announcements of successful candi¬ 
dates a factor in the choice of a college? 

6. How can the principal's statement or the school report 
be made more useful? 

You will observe that these questions fall into three groups : 
the indication of college choice; the use of quantitative criteria; 
and the presentation of qualitative data. 

The Indication of College Choice 

The problem of plural choices antedates the present period 
of congested enrollment and represents a plan requested ori¬ 
ginally by the colleges to enable them to estimate more ac¬ 
curately the size of their entering classes. Although always 
objected to by many heads of schools, it was not a major 
obstacle to the schools when numbers of applications were 
fewer and were flexibly administered. 

More recently, it has become a hurdle which narrowly 
restricts the student’s freedom of choice and even may act as 
a boomerang to prevent the college from getting the best stu¬ 
dents. When a college announces that since it has more than 
enough qualified applicants who make it their first choice, and 
that it, therefore, tends to reject more or less automatically 
candidates who make it their second, third, or other choice, 
it is proceeding on three assumptions that seem to me unsound. 
The first assumption is that the student who makes a college 
his first choice has a valid reason for doing so. Rarely, I 
believe, is this true for liberal arts colleges. The second as¬ 
sumption is that from a pool of first choices the college can 
get as good students as it wants. Many of the smaller col¬ 
leges, which are among the most rigid in the matter of choices, 
would be much better off under a system of two or more free 
choices by which some of the excellent candidates who 
may not have qualified for a large, highly selective insti¬ 
tution could, without need for apology, accept a place in the 
college of his other choice. Furthermore, what is important 
to keep in mind is that a very large proportion of students 
have no fixed first choice and would be quite satisfied to he 
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admitted to one of two or three other colleges. The third 
assumption is that if a candidate is not accepted at a college 
of his first choice, some other equally good college will take 
him as a second choice and solemnly in a letter advise him to 
apply at the college so designated despite the fact that College 
A is at the same time itself rejecting practically all second- 
choice candidates. As a result of this paradox, it is not al¬ 
ways the mediocre student who is given the run-around but 
some of the very ablest in a class. 

At the meeting of the joint committee at Columbia already 
referred to, much attention was given to this question of 
plural choices, and the general sentiment of the committee was 
in favor of a plan of at least two free choices which would 
not be ranked. 

In view of the relation between order of choice and likeli¬ 
hood of entrance, which seems to be the chief argument for 
indication of choice, this committee pointed out that some of 
the most selective colleges do not use the plan of plural choices, 
but instead determine rather accurately the size of a freshman 
class and the number of probable vacancies to be filled by 
estimating the proportion of withdrawals and cancellations 
on the basis of past withdrawals and cancellations. If the 
admission officer knows from past experience that 25 percent 
of those offered places in the freshman class usually do not 
accept, then he can guess with some certainty how many more 
candidates than he has places for can be accepted. 

The present confusion regarding plural choices is rather 
clearly shown by the results of the College Board question¬ 
naire which were presented at its last meeting. It was recog¬ 
nized by the Board that colleges varied greatly in the sig¬ 
nificance attached to the indication of choice. The question¬ 
naire sent out by the special committee revealed that, while 
some colleges paid relatively little attention to the choice, 
others insisted on first choice or second choice, admitting can¬ 
didates indicating choices below these only under extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances. Thirty colleges indicated a liberal 
attitude toward choices, fifteen a conservative position, while 
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fifteen left the question blank. The committee found that 
while most of the membership of the College Board was will¬ 
ing to indicate the position taken by the institution for the 
information of the Board, there was no general agreement 
on the desirability of giving this policy publicity or on the 
wording of the statement to which the college would publicly 
subscribe. 

The College Board committee, as did our joint committee, 
presented a proposal that the candidate for admission be 
permitted to give two, or possibly three, free choices which 
would not be ranked. 

Certainly it seems only fair to expect that the college ad¬ 
mission authorities should find some way to change this sys¬ 
tem of choice which seems to be so universally distasteful to 
the heads of secondary schools. It just does not seem like an 
adult procedure for me to have to say rather timidly to the 
manager of the Roosevelt, “I think I ought to tell you that I 
am also trying to get a room at the Waldorf.” And frequently 
the criteria for discriminating between two colleges and two 
hotels are of equal validity. 

My own conclusion then about this whole question of choices 
is that the best interest of all concerned would be served by 
permitting at least two free choices. I can see every advan¬ 
tage and no significant disadvantages to such a plan. 

The Quantitative Criteria 

When we consider the question of such quantitative data 
as ranking, marks, aptitude tests, and achievement tests, 
we have a somewhat different problem. As separate hurdles 
such criteria can be as injurious to a balanced estimate of 
a candidate’s fitness as that of plural choices, yet together, 
used as a composite index, they might give one kind of picture 
of readiness for college work that is fairly objective and 
therefore valuable. 

Among the statisticians and the directors of admission, 
rank in class is a strong favorite; among the secondary school 
people I know, it is anathema. The reason for this basic 
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disagreement is not hard to understand. The statisticians 
and the directors of admission deal with large numbers, and 
studies seem to show that rank in class has a reliable predic¬ 
tive value for probable success in college. It has always 
seemed to me that “reliability" is the last refuge of people 
who want to solve the problems of the world by counting. 
My own, and probably unscientific, conclusion about ranking 
is that, in a senior class of a coeducational day or public 
school composed of from ten to five hundred boys and girls 
of every kind of background, ability, and curriculum, any 
attempt to rank them by translating highly subjective sym¬ 
bols or words into 93.6's and 65,3’s is mathematical leger¬ 
demain of a very low order. In our own school when the 
statistically minded committee of our faculty completes this 
stunt and presents the results, there are always the same 
muttered exclamations of “How unjust 1" “How completely 
cockeyed!" There is fair Alice, who never did a lick of hard 
intellectual work in her life and who has avoided the subjects 
which did not suit her aptitude, right up at the top, while 
her keen, able, well-organized cousin, Joanna, is well below 
the median, a situation that will require several letters of 
explanation to colleges living by the upper two-fifths rule. 
The colleges insist that they bear these variables in mind, but 
there is plenty of evidence that they are overlooked in a 
tight squeeze. 

The worst of it is that no two schools rank in the same 
way, which does not seem to bother the statisticians the 
least bit, since there is their old friend Reliability smoothing 
out all the difficulties. Some schools rank for three years, 
some for two, some for one, and some for a semester. Some 
schools rank boys and girls separately, some rank college 
candidates separately, others lump them all together. Some 
schools rank only marks in academic subjects, while others 
include the model airplane club and choir practice. 

However, despite such obvious confusion we were not 
agreed at our meeting of the three subcommittees that all 
ranking should be abolished. Last year a group of Philadelphia 
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schools took a solemn pledge that never again would they 
enter a numerical rank on a college application blank, but I am 
told that their resolution has weakened under pressure so that 
only one or two conscientious objectors remain. In these days 
after an admissions officer has returned a blank for the third 
time for a missing datum, you quickly decide that some prin¬ 
ciples are not worth dying for. Our committee of the three 
organizations finally summarized its views on ranking by rec¬ 
ommending that a study of ranking should be undertaken, pos¬ 
sibly by the College Board, to determine what ranking should 
involve as to students and courses to be included, years to be 
covered, and the final form in which ranking might be ex¬ 
pressed. Even with such refinement of purpose, I am not 
convinced that stating as a fact that a boy is number twenty-six 
in his class of fifty is a valid, fair, or honest significant factor 
related to his relative fitness to do college work. 

As to other quantitative data regarding college preparation 
and aptitude, the problem is simpler. Such data should be 
used, not as separate hurdles, but as one kind of composite 
predictive score. Our committee was agreed on this principle 
of a single index. To select one low score and use it as a straw 
to grasp in an admissions office and then to tell the candidate 
that such a score was the reason for his not being accepted 
seems a most questionable procedure, but it has been done in 
many cases despite the principal's insistence that the score did 
not give a true picture of the student’s aptitude and perform¬ 
ance. And usually the damage is done before the principal has 
a chance to protest. Please remember I am not now referring 
to mediocre candidates whom we as interested advisers may be 
trying to "shoe-horn” into some college, but to those really 
able students of whose success in a given college we are rea¬ 
sonably certain and whose qualifications we wish to have 
assessed as a whole rather than by one doubtful statistical 
item. This is another example of the difference between statis¬ 
tical reliability and human reliability, between mass reliability 
and selective reliability. 

I am happy to say that our joint committee has asked Dean 
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Henry Dyer of Harvard to prepare a statement on the rela¬ 
tion of this hurdle system to a composite quantitative score and 
the relative reliability of each to prediction of success in col¬ 
lege. There seem to be grave statistical weaknesses in using 
quantitative scores as hurdles to be jumped in order to be ad¬ 
mitted to college. I know of no school heads who are opposed 
to the use of quantitative data, but they are concerned about 
the relative weight given to individual items of the data. 

The Presentation of Qualitative Data 

Theoretically, both principals and admissions officers attach 
great weight to the school’s statement on an application blank 
and to all the other forms of descriptive qualitative data. Yet 
I suppose such evidence is the admission committee’s chief 
headache. The tighter the enrollment situation, the greater 
the pain, since principals, being eager to help their students, are 
afraid of saying the wrong thing or having what they say over¬ 
weighted or misinterpreted. Last year in an outburst of ob¬ 
jectivity I wrote on an application blank that the candidate 
had an allergy. A week later the ghd, who was a top-notcher 
in every respect, and I had said so, got a letter from the admis¬ 
sions officer saying that his college was not in a position to ac¬ 
cept a student who had an allergy. And one could almost 
imagine with what relief the harassed admissions committee 
found one clear tangible that helped pare down a long list of 
applications. This case may be exceptional, but it illustrates 
the risk of being too frank about any slight physical, mental, 
or social limitation a candidate has. Adjectival prolixity is im¬ 
portant these days. How much depends on the turn of a phrase 
or the choice of a word ! Lucky is the school that owns a Roget 
and has a guidance officer with a talent for creative writing. 
This problem of the use of descriptive paragraphs, however, 
is no one-sided problem. No principal has a right to recom¬ 
mend a pupil who is not qualified for admission. If he is in 
doubt he should say so. If he believes that the candidate has 
compensating qualities to overcome a mediocre academic rec¬ 
ord, he has an obligation to state his case clearly and from 
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conviction, not from parental pressure. His cards must be on 
the table, but also he has the right to expect the college to 
understand his candor and point of view rather than to use 
details of the picture as an excuse for rejection. 

In large high schools the problem of preparing these quali¬ 
tative data and statements is tremendous. One principal of a 
large public school whose pupils are selectively chosen on the 
basis of ability and therefore go to college in large numbers 
said that more specific questions and greater uniformity among 
colleges in what they ask for would bring a welcome relief. 
When one compares the application forms of such colleges as 
Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, Oberlin, Princeton, and Penn¬ 
sylvania, one can readily see how individualized every qualita¬ 
tive estimate of candidates has to be. The other day I heard 
of a boy who had submitted forty-five applications. That may 
be high (I hope so), but it indicates to what lengths despera¬ 
tion has driven ambitious high school seniors. Certainly the 
average number of applications has doubled. The resulting 
clerical load is probably so heavy that large schools are unable 
to do justice to the presentation of desirable forms of charac¬ 
ter and personality descriptions. Uniformity in blanks would 
be a great help. 

Especially difficult for the admissions officer Is the unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature of the principal’s estimate as presented from small 
isolated schools which send few pupils to college. Obviously, 
the college will have to discount the value of the principal’s 
statement in many such cases. However, this relatively small 
number should not cloud the values of qualitative analyses. 
My own impression, a wrong one I trust, is that the school’s 
personal estimate of a student tends to be subordinate in these 
times of crowded applications to the more easily administered 
quantitative criteria of ranking and test scores. 

The three aspects of college admission discussed in this 
paper—plural choices, the use of quantitative criteida, and the 
presentation of qualitative data—are only superficial symptoms 
of more basic difficulties. The balance of power between the 
American high school and the college right now lies with the 
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latter. A single requirement of the college can influence the 
course of the high school curriculum. It would be tragic in¬ 
deed if the new direction in which the high schools were mov¬ 
ing before and during the war—toward a curriculum of richer 
social values, toward broad programs of community service, 
toward a world outlook, and toward a dynamic citizenship— 
should bog down in a morass of college admission requirements 
designed to control the crowd of applicants who wish to go to 
college. There must be better ways than the use of artificial 
hurdles. 

It seems to me most important right now that these ques¬ 
tions and their related issues should be given careful considera¬ 
tion by all groups working in the field of school and college 
relations. Studies and research need to be undertaken in order 
to keep the emphasis in college preparation on the highest all¬ 
round development of competent youth and not on the clever¬ 
ness of well-planned strategy. It has been suggested that, 
through some such means as an experimental handbook, guid¬ 
ance might be given admissions personnel both in the school 
and in the college, where greater publicity might be accorded 
college entrance policies, and where in general a basis might be 
laid for a smoother, more effective transition from school to 
college. 

In a group such as this where there exists so friendly a feel¬ 
ing between these two major levels of secondary and higher 
education, it ought to be possible for us to set up cooperative 
arrangements that will make admission to college a more 
natural step in the whole process of educating American 
adolescent youth. 



The Improvement of Readings 
in Elementary Schools 

By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 

U P TO THE present time, no other learning aid and no 
other area of the curriculum probably has received 
more attention than reading. In 1925 William S. 
Gray published his first Summary of Investigations Relating 
to Reading. At that time, he reported on 435 ‘‘scientific 
studies related to the problems of reading instruction” (20).^ 
Each year since 1925 Dr. Gray has summarized approxi¬ 
mately 100 studies. In 1941, Arthur Traxler summarized 618 
studies covering the period of 1930 to 1940 (40). His last 
summary for the five-year period beginning January 1, 1940, 
embraced 527 researches in reading (41). The first edition 
of Betts and Betts, Jn Index to Professional Literature on 
Reading and Related Topics, was published in 1945 (10). In 
this edition 8,278 references were indexed and classified. The 
widespread demand for these publications is evidence of genu¬ 
ine interest in the field of reading. 

Reading problems have attracted the attention of a diverse 
group of investigators. Psychologists, educators, librarians, 
semanticists, ophthalmologists, neurologists, lighting engineers, 
and others have concerned themselves with various aspects of 
reading. For a systematic seminar on reading research in the 
graduate school, studies may be grouped In terms of twenty- 
one major topics. These include reading readiness, language 
development, readability, study habits, eye movements, soci¬ 
ology of reading, hygiene of reading, visual aphasia, reading 
interests, vocabulary development, word recognition, differen¬ 
tiated instruction, analysis of reading skills and abilities, and 
other topics. In general, these researches cut across develop¬ 
mental, corrective, and remedial instruction at all school levels. 

^The numbers in parentheses refar to the items in the bibliography at the 
end of the article fnn. 
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Early Research in Reading 

Prior to 1900 the lead in research was taken by scientists in 
Germany and France. Since then investigators in the United 
States have contributed most of the scientific studies in reading. 
At present there is a growing interest among educators in 
countries where Spanish is the chief language. 

Undoubtedly, some of this leadership developed in the 
United States as a result of the intense interest in public edu¬ 
cation. In the long run the effectiveness of a democracy de¬ 
pends upon an enlightened citizenry. Among learning aids 
reading has been given a major role in public school and adult 
programs. This emphasis on reading has spotlighted reading 
disabilities, developmental teaching procedures, and the read¬ 
ability of materials. Reading problems arising from attempts 
at a language approach to mass education have exerted pres¬ 
sure on educators and psychologists for the systematic study 
of those problems. 

Prior to 1900 a beginning was made on the study of per¬ 
ceptual processes in reading. These studies indicated some 
of the fallacies of the A-B-C approach to reading instruction. 
In addition, Javal (27) made the important discovery that eye 
movements during reading are saccadic. These studies laid 
the foundations for many fruitful researches in the United 
States. 

In this period before 1900 McGuffey published his series 
of graded readers for the first six grades. These readers 
stepped up the process of regimentation for mass education. 
Their publication followed closely the establishment of the 
graded school system in the United States. From these two 
events, the concept of a “grade" was developed in terms of 
academic achievement rather than of social competence. Regi¬ 
mentation of reading instruction was firmly entrenched in the 
American educational system. 

During this early period some of the researches were trans¬ 
lated into practice. Attention had been shifted from letters 
and syllables to words. Rote memorization of the alphabet 
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and syllables gave way to phonetic methods and to the learning 
of words by sight. In the process of transition, however, read¬ 
ing, spelling, and writing were divorced. 

One of the significant publications at the close of this period 
was G. Stanley Hall’s How to Teach Reading, and What to 
Read in School (22). This was, in part, a critique on reading 
methods and materials. 

Period of Emphasis on Laboratory Research 

By 1910 laboratory studies of reading were under way in 
America. During the preceding fifteen years several im¬ 
portant findings were revealed. First, approximately 92 to 96 
percent of the reading time is used for fixation pauses. Im¬ 
provement in rate of reading results from stepping up the per¬ 
ceptual and associative processes during the fixation pauses 
rather than from speeding up the interfixation movements. 
Second, differentiation was made between silent- and oral¬ 
reading processes. This led to an overemphasis on silent 
reading. Third, differences in reading abilities were suggested. 
Fourth, a beginning was made on the development of stand¬ 
ardized reading tests. 

One of the most significant contributions to the teaching of 
reading during this period was Huey’s The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading (26). His emphasis on silent reading 
undoubtedly stimulated considerable research. 

Period of Emphasis on Classroom Problems 

From 1910to 1920 a wider variety of reading investigations 
was undertaken. More attention was given to classroom prob¬ 
lems. A beginning was made on the systematic study of read¬ 
ing disabilities. The number of studies showed a sharp in¬ 
crease. The scientific movement brought about changes in 
classroom practices. 

During this period two important conclusions were reached. 
First, rate of comprehension in silent reading is superior to 
rate in oral reading. Second, certain fundamental reading 
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skills and abilities can be appraised by means of standardized 
tests and scales. 

Around this time, sentence and story methods flourished. 
Synthetic phonetic methods were the subjects of heated de¬ 
bates. The controversy was not so much over the value of 
phonetic methods as it was over the relative merits of the 
Initial and final blend methods. Primers were used to initiate 
the beginner into the mysteries of word recognition. 

In the period of 1910 to 1920 the stage was set for the later 
overemphasis on silent reading, the compartmentalization of 
reading instruction, the introduction of workbooks and pre¬ 
primers. During this time six yearbooks of the National So¬ 
ciety for the Study of Education dealt with time allotments, 
silent reading, and tests and measurements. 

A Period oe Emphasis on Silent Reading 

The 1920’s are remembered for the emphasis on silent read¬ 
ing, This emphasis contributed to the widespread develop¬ 
ment and use of silent-reading tests and scales. Furthermore, 
it contributed to what Dr. Nila Banton Smith called the era 
of broadened objectives in reading (37, pp. 185-228). 

In December 1921 Fernald and Keller published their 
classic article on tactile and kinesthetic factors in the develop¬ 
ment of word recognition for nonreaders (18). This was one 
of the first substantial contributions to remedial reading. After 
a period of twenty-five years this technique is receiving wide¬ 
spread recognition. It has proved to be an acceptable approach 
for certain types of nonreaders and seriously retarded readers. 

In 1928 Dr. Samuel T. Orton began to publish his work on 
the relationship between cerebral dominance and a certain 
type of reading disability. While this hypothesis has validity 
for neurologists, it still awaits validation by psychologists and 
educators. It merits careful consideration by research workers. 

During the 1920’s the groundwork was laid for present-day 
achievements in reading. In the first place, the spelling forms 
of words were counted to determine their frequency of usage 
in reading materials. These studies provide one basis for 
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evaluating the readability of material. Present-day readability 
formulae include the vocabulary factor in the basic regression 
equations. 

Second, studies of typography called attention to line length, 
size of type, leading, and other kindred factors in readability. 
On the basis of these studies, modern instructional materials 
have been Improved. They are more attractive, and they 
meet higher hygienic requirements. 

Third, Dr. Arthur I. Gates and his students published a 
number of studies on children’s reading interests. These in¬ 
vestigations have provided another approach to readability, 
reflected in present-day readers (19). 

Fourth, Ogden and Richards (34), Dolch (14), Ernest 
Horn (24), and others called attention to problems of mean¬ 
ing and comprehension. These publications paved the way for 
the current interest in the semantic basis of reading. 

Fifth, researches on silent reading and the publication of 
Emma Watkins’ book on silent reading (43) have been re¬ 
vived by the present-day protagonists of the non-oral approach 
to beginning reading. 

Sixth, the use of standardiz.ed tests of achievement and t»f 
Intelligence directed attention to individual differences. I’lans 
for differentiating instruction within a school sy.S‘teni were de¬ 
vised by school administrators. In addition, the trend was 
established for evaluating achievement in terms of capacity. 
This trend has brought about current interest in social group¬ 
ing, the revision of promotion standards, and improved home 
reports (3). 

Probably no one single publication has influenced American 
reading instruction more than the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
This committee report stepped up the translation of research 
into practice. 

Many of the improvements in modern reading prograrn.s 
have their roots in the 1920’s. Prcprimcrs were introtluced to 
provide a more nearly gradual approach to beginning reading. 
The basic readers evidenced a better balance of factual and 
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literary-type material. Some attention was given to ability 
grouping. Reading instruction was compartmentalized, but 
there was some discussion of the relationships between the 
language arts. Substantial progress was made. 

A Period of Broadened Perspective 
At first glance the 1930’s may appear to be a period of 
emphasis on remedial and corrective reading. Interest in the 
problems of nonreaders and retarded readers may have pro¬ 
moted many of the achievements of that period. However, 
progress was made on broader lines. 

Considerable work was done on the prevention of reading 
difficulties. At this time an average of 25 percent of first- 
grade children were not promoted. In some places, as many 
as 40 percent were failed. The chief reason given for the 
failures was “a lack of reading achievement." 

READING READINESS 

Reading-readiness tests were devised during the early 1930'8. 
These served to point out certain differences in readiness for 
traditional initial reading programs. Children were grouped 
in terms of general readiness for reading. In some schools, 
I-C sections were organized for children who were required 
to spend three semesters in the first grade. In other schools 
children were grouped for reading Instruction and promoted 
to the second and third grades on a social- or chronological- 
age basis. In a few schools the labels “grade one" and “grade 
two" were changed to “primary group one” and “primary 
group two.” This changing of labels, of course, was not al¬ 
ways followed by a modified school program. Hence, the 
problem was not solved. The grouping of the children for 
reading instruction provided a partial solution to the problem 
of individual differences in readiness for reading. 

Soon after the first reading-readiness tests were published, 
the authors of basal readers added “easier" preprimers and a 
reading-readiness book. Readiness materials offered another 
partial solution to the problem of how to care for individual 
differences in readiness for reading. Leastwise, the teacher 
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without a professional education had a guide to follow. 

INITIAL READING 

Because reading-readiness elements were not generally un¬ 
derstood, many children struggled unsuccessfully with initial 
reading materials. As a partial solution to this problem pre¬ 
preprimers were added to basal series. In addition, the 
vocabulary load of the first-grade reader program was reduced 
from about five hundred different words to three hundred and 
fifty. 

This partial solution created two serious problems. In the 
first place, the vocabulary load was reduced for all children. 
Some children still did not achieve in the beginning reading 
program. More successful readers had their progress paced 
by this "slower” approach. Teachers were still frustrated in 
their attempts to group by artificial grade standards of achieve¬ 
ment and by the misuse of standardized achievement tests. 

The second problem created by the reduction of vocabulary 
load and the addition of lower-level prepriraers was the quality 
of the material. Before this trend got under way, the author 
of a preprimer had a vocabulary of seventy-five to one hun¬ 
dred different words with which to write. Now the author 
was expected to produce a traditional first pre-preprimer with 
ten to twenty different words. The results were in direct con¬ 
flict with the growing interest in meaning 1 

This dilemma, coupled with the growing use of experience 
records, brought about a fairly widespread use of the interest, 
or experience, approach to beginning reading. About 1920 
many teachers learned they could start children on the road to 
reading by the story method. To by-pass the inane pre- 
preprimers produced in the 1930’s, teachers began to experi¬ 
ment with group-dictated records of children’s experiences. 
This approach is being used in an Increasing number of modern 
elementary schools (3). 

READING-ADJUSTMENT CLASSES 

During the 1930’s a significant number of elementary schools 
organized adjustment classes for nonreaders and retarded 
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rcajlcr*. Ifj many s.jlnations these children were selected by 
ilawnwtri teachers. In other situations the pupils were identi- 
hci! Iw means ot' staiidardi'/ed tests. Children found to be one 
«r mitre years btdow the test norms were referred to the adjust¬ 
ment classcs—rcgardlcss of capacity for achievement. As a 
result, the adjustment teachers were frustrated by children 
with hchavinral problems and low mentality, as well as by a 
lack of professional preparation. 

Many of these adjustment classes were organized in terms 
of the Batavia plan for coacliing laggards. Two erroneous 
assumptions were made: First, that all children below the 
"grade average” were retarded and, therefore, could be 
brought up to a “class standard." Second, that retardation 
existed only among those pupils in the lower 30 to SO percent 
of the class, Reading retardation was not evaluated in terms 
of the difference between achievement and capacity for achieve¬ 
ment. I-ittle, or no, differentiation was made between correc¬ 
tive and remedial problems. The child's instructional level 
was often based on group-test results rather than his perform¬ 
ance with the instructional material. This procedure tended 
to cause the teacher to select materials from one to four grade 
levels above the child’s instructional level. The goal of the 
remedial, or corrective, instruction was “to bring the child 
up to grade level.” In spite of these limitations the organiza¬ 
tion of adjustment classes for “poor" readers did open the way 
for more substantial improvements. 

CAPACITY FOR READING 

In 1930 William E. Young (44) completed his doctor's 
dissertation on hearing comprehension and reading compre¬ 
hension. This study, directed by Ernest Horn, focused atten¬ 
tion on hearing comprehension as an index to reading capacity, 
The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test has served tc 
emphasize this approach to the study of retardation, 

During thfs time more attention was given to the use ol 
intelligence tests for evaluating the reading capacity of re 
tarded readers and nonreaders. Most group tests of intelli 
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■ence place a premium on reading ability. Hence, children 
/ith special reading problems are penalized. For example, it 
5 not uncommon for a child to achieve a superior Binet score 
nd a very low group-test score. Group tests of mental ability 
ave serious limitations when used to appraise the reading 
apacity of retarded readers. 

Durrell (16) studied the validity of the 1920 edition of the 
tanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale. He found that 
ertain items tend to penalize seriously retarded readers. Re- 
ently, Sheldon Rappaport of the Temple University Reading 
ilinic made an item analysis of responses on the 1937 revision 
f the Binet. He, too, found certain items produced failures 
or extremely retarded readers (36). 

MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The 1930's brought about some improvements in achieve- 
lent testing. The widespread use of standardized tests en- 
Duraged the development of city, county, state, and national 
iSting programs. More attention was given to specific read- 
ig skills and abilities in the so-called “subject-matter areas.” 
n addition, a beginning was made on shifting the emphasis 
rom word recognition and assimilative reading to critical 
eading. 

During the 1930’s, an increasing number of teachers used 
iformal inventories for appraising reading achievement and 
peclfic needs (3). By using graded instructional materials in 
idivldual situations and in directed reading activities for 
roups, the teacher was in a position to make day-by-day 
valuations of pupil needs. 

Specific criteria were established for estimating independent 
eading, instructional, frustration, and hearing-comprehension 
wels (3). When standardized-test results were compared 
nth the child’s ability to read instructional materials, serious 
liscrepancies were noted for retarded readers. The standard- 
zed tests did not indicate the independent-reading level. They 
lid not indicate the instructional level. Instead, they placed 
he retarded reader at his frustration level. This was one to 
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f«r»if gratlc kvcb atiove the instructional level. As a result of 
M*ifTg ml'ofmal-rcasling invcnWfics to complement standardized 
flic iradicrs and librarians found it possible to follow the 
ma-sifii Hi' flic 1930*s, namely, "Begin where the child is” 

*4, S, 61. 

KEADARILITY 

CiaiirooiTi surveys made during the early 1930's indicated 
ilwf apjiroximately 40 percent of the elementary school chil- 
tlrcn were required to use instruction materials at or above 
tlieir frustration levrels. This practice placed reading at the 
iof'i of the list of the most disliked “subjects.” 

A few piuncer experiments to appraise the reading diffi¬ 
culty o! instructional materials were made during the 1920's, 
Thetse studies, along with vocabulary counts of the same 
fieriod, stimulated considerable research on readability during 
the 1930's. 

Studies of typographical factors and of interest elements 
continued to improve the readability of materials. However, 
the 1930*8 produced a number of significant studies on the rela¬ 
tionships between language elements and readability. More 
attention was given to vocabulary difficulty, vocabulary di¬ 
versity, sentence length and structure, personal references, and 
descriptive words. A beginning was made on the different 
uses of a word. This semantic approach to readability is now 
under investigation (9). 

The full impact of these studies on the improvement of the 
elementary school reading materials has not yet been revealed. 
Considerable progress, however, has been made in the use of 
readability formulae in the preparation of current events 
materials for children. Scattered applications have been made 
on basal textbooks. Publishers of trade books have tended to 
disregard readability. The danger, of course, lies in the mis¬ 
use of these formulae to produce stilted writing. 

DIFFERENTIATION 

Classroom surveys during the late 1930’s revealed a trend 
to group children for reading instruction. Most of this group- 
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ing was done in the primary grades. Furthermore, groups 
were organized usually for reading instruction only. In the 
second grade all pupils were given second-grade spellers and 
other prescribed textbooks. At the third-grade level, all chil¬ 
dren were given third-grade spellers, language, arithmetic, 
science, and social science textbooks. By and large, the rela¬ 
tionships between the language arts were not recognized in 
practice, Reading problems in the content areas were still at 
the level of academic discussion. Many teachers were group¬ 
ing children for reading instruction. This was a significant 
step toward the improvement of the elementary school reading 
program. 

CURRENT EVENTS MATERIALS 

The 1930’s brought about the extensive use of current events 
materials. These contributed substantially to the improve¬ 
ment of the social studies and science programs as well as the 
reading program. Unfortunately, a large number of schools 
still make a regimented use of current events materials. For 
example. My Weekly Reader No. 3 is ordered for every child 
in many third-grade classrooms. The chief danger in the mis¬ 
use of these materials is that children will be taught to shun 
newspaper reading. There may be a repetition of what hap¬ 
pened to children’s attitudes toward poetry and other forms 
of children’s literature when so-called “gems” were prescribed 
for memorization. In spite of the misuse of current events 
materials, they are undoubtedly scheduled to play a role of 
greater significance in elementary schools. 

BASAL READERS 

The swing to silent reading in the I920’s caused literary- 
type materials to be neglected and factual-type materials to be 
emphasized. During the 1930’s a somewhat better balance 
was achieved. In terms of content and skills, four different 
types of basal readers were developed. In the first type there 
was a heavy emphasis on social studies content. The second 
type emphasized realistic stories. Learn-to-study readers were 
a third type. Graded literary selections were Included in the 
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fourth type. The development of these four types of readers 
called attention to the limitations of adopting a single series 
of basal books. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

After 1935 significant improvements were made in the ap¬ 
pearance of basal readers. The covers were made attractive 
and colorful. Illustrations were improved through the use 
of offset-printing processes. Artists followed suit with vivid 
illustrations that were Integrated with the page layout. To¬ 
day, basal textbooks in reading provide stifE competition with 
trade books from the point of view of illustrations. 

WORD RECOGNITION 

At the beginning of the 1930’s there was considerable con¬ 
fusion regarding methods for the development of word recog¬ 
nition. Some of this confusion grew out of debates over 
synthetic phonetic methods during the 1920’s. A part of the 
confusion arose from misinterpretation of inexpertly designed 
experiments. The swing was definitely away from phonics. 

During the 1930’s the visual-auditory approach to word 
recognition was structured. This was achieved through scien¬ 
tific studies and the organization of lesson plans for teachers' 
manuals. 

Control over an initial reading vocabulary was developed 
by systematic nonphonetic methods. The major emphasis was 
given to the use of context clues. The pupil was taught how to 
use the sentence setting and his own background of experience 
to identify a “new” reading word. The use of context clues 
was buttressed with picture clues, word-configuration clues, and 
language-rhythm clues. It was found that approximately 90 
percent of the beginners could acquire initial reading skills by 
this visual-auditory-meaning approach. 

After an initial reading vocabulary was acquired, systematic 
guidance was given in the use of phonetic-analysis techniques, 
However, the emphasis was shifted from the synthetizlng of 
the sounds of words to the analysis of the sounds of whole 
words. Through the efforts of Arthur I. Gates and others, an 
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intrinsic approach often was combined with the word-analysis 
approach. This intrinsic approach emphasized the develop¬ 
ment of analysis skills in meaningful situations. 

As used in the 1930’s phonetic-analysis programs had seri¬ 
ous limitations. In the first place, very few elementary school 
teachers understood the phonetic basis of language. This lack 
of professional preparation led to practices that confused 
children. 

In the second place, Dolch and others began to report some 
of the limitations (15). Instruction was found to be based on 
the analysis of monosyllables which did not carry over to 
longer words. Some phonograms tended to cut across the 
syllabic divisions of words. Phonograms tend to begin with 
vowels, whereas syllables usually begin with consonants. 

In the third place, the phonetic, or sound, analysis program 
in reading was carried over into the second grade. At this 
level, systematic spelling instruction is usually initiated. It is 
well known that structural analysis provides a better approach 
to spelling than does phonetic analysis. In fact, phonetic 
analysis interferes with spelling. 

In the fourth place, approximately 1 to 5 percent of the 
children have difficulty with a visual-auditory approach to 
word recognition. In terms of present word-recognition meth¬ 
ods these children require either a kinesthetic (8) or tactile 
(18) approach. 

To offset these limitations, in part, there was renewed in¬ 
terest in a structural-analysis approach to word recognition. 
This tended to shift some of the emphasis from the analysis 
of the sounds of words to the structural elements of words. 
Activities on phonetic analysis were complemented in the first 
grade by activities in structural analysis. Finally, structural 
analysis superseded phonetic analysis at the third-grade level. 
In this program, special attention was given to word variants, 
syllables, and derivatives. 

Out of the confusion regarding word recognition at the be¬ 
ginning of the 1930’s there emerged a structured visual- 
auditory approach to word recognition. A better perspective 
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of this iiprojich has been achieved during the 1940's. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Basal textbooks and teachers' manuals have always tended 
to dictate curriculum content and teaching procedures. Be¬ 
fore 1920 there was very little research upon which to develop 
a scientific approach to reading instruction. During the 1920’s 
a pattern of reading instruction, based on research, began to 
emerge. This pattern was translated into recommended prac¬ 
tice through some of the teachers’ manuals produced during 
the 1930’s. The better patterns of that period are being 
modified during the 1940’s. 

The first basic principle incorporated in lesson plans for 
basal readers dealt with readiness. Attention was on pointing 
up the child’s experience background in relation to the selection 
to be read. Listening and speaking played a part in the shar¬ 
ing of pupil and teacher experience. Concepts were assayed 
and developed as a prelude to the recognition of new vocabu¬ 
lary in the selection. General motivating questions were estab¬ 
lished to guide the introductory reading. This was an attempt 
to use learner purposes as a means of motivation. 

In many of the manuals published before 1940, the teacher 
was advised to drill on the "new" reading words before the 
introductory reading. This tended to be isolated word drill 
which often was meaningless. This unfortunate procedure had 
only one justification. In highly regimented classrooms, about 
40 percent of the children were frustrated because the material 
was too difficult. This preliminary drill may have saved a few 
children from complete frustration! Fortunately, this type 
of drill is being eliminated from recent manuals and more at¬ 
tention is given on how to group pupils within the classroom. 

The second basic principle described in manuals dealt with 
silent-reading preparation. At the instructional-reading level, 
guided silent reading always precedes oral reading. The trans¬ 
lation of this principle into recommended practice was one of 
the major steps in the improvement of reading instruction. 

Authors of teachers' manuals also began to emphasize a 
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third principle regarding word recognition and comprehension. 
Specific guidance was given on the solution of these problems 
either during the silent reading or immediately following. 
This procedure emphasized the use of context clues, pupil 
initiative for the identification of his needs, and the immediate 
application of previously learned skills. Attention was shifted 
from the “mechanics of reading” to comprehension. 

A Period of Emphasis on Child Development 

Many research projects were interrupted by the second 
World War. Research workers were shunted into war proj¬ 
ects. Professional meetings were discontinued. For one rea¬ 
son or another instructional staffs lost experienced teachers. 
Their places often were filled with the professionally un¬ 
qualified. Following the war overcrowded classrooms and 
low teacher salaries discouraged able students from entering 
the teaching profession. The 1940’s ushered in the disintegra¬ 
tion of education. Reconstruction has proved to be difficult, 
tedious, and frustrating. 

Research publications reached their peak in 1939 and 1940. 
By 1943 they were reduced by 50 percent. Since 1945 they 
have shown a sharp trend upward. By 1950 the production of 
research in reading should be back to prewar levels. 

MEANING 

By 1940 a running start had been made on the semantic basis 
of reading instruction. Ogden and Richards (34) had stimu¬ 
lated an interest in the study of word-word relationships. 
Hugh Walpole published an elementary book on this point 
of view (42). Alfred Korzbyski and his group of general 
semanticists had stimulated research in language-experience 
relationships. Hayakawa (23), Irving J. Lee (31), and 
Wendell Johnson (29) published readable books on this 
second approach. Stuart Chase published a popular book on 
The Tyranny of Words (12) which summarized the two ap¬ 
proaches. Ernest Horn contributed his scholarly interpreta¬ 
tion of “Language and Meaning” in a chapter of the Forty- 
first Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the Study 
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of Education. In 1940 it appeared that semantics would be 
the next fad in education. 

Emphasis on the semantic basis of language has contributed 
to the structuring of the reading program (4). In the first in¬ 
stance, developmental reading has been described more clearly. 
Since the semanticists demonstrate that clues to meaning are 
not found in speech noises or written words, word recognition, 
per se, has been de-emphaslzed. For example, there is no 
meaning in the words "democracy” and "osmosis.” No mat¬ 
ter how many times the teacher or the pupil says them, mean¬ 
ing is not derived from the words themselves. Likewise, the 
learner may have had many types of nonverbal experiences 
without acquiring concepts or meaning. It follows, then, that 
meaning is found in the relationships between language and 
experience. The development of mental constructs, or con¬ 
cepts, is a process of establishing language-experience relation¬ 
ships, Developmental reading is described in terras of con¬ 
cepts. 

This semantic description of developmental reading recog¬ 
nizes the intimate relationships between speech, reading, and 
writing. It states the premise that growth in reading is a sig¬ 
nificant element in all learning activities. 

Corrective reading has also been described in terms of 
language-experience relationships. In this sense, retardation 
may be of two general types. The child whose hearing com¬ 
prehension exceeds his level of reading comprehension has a 
language deficit. A child who cannot pronounce the words in 
a selection, of course, cannot read it. This type of reading 
difficulty Is easily detected. For this reason it received major 
emphasis in the 1930’s. 

A second type of corrective problem is illustrated by the 
child who pronounces words easily and rhythmically but can¬ 
not reconstruct the experience behind the symbols. This ex¬ 
perience deficit precludes concept development. Preliminary 
surveys Indicate that verbalism is a more serious problem and 
a more common one than the inability to pronounce words. 

An assault on verbalism in elementary schools is being made 
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on several fronts. In the first place, classroom teachers are 
being sensitized to the problem. Secondly, visual and visual- 
auditory aids to learning are being used systematically by an 
increasing number of schools. Thirdly, authors of instruc¬ 
tional materials are accumulating a number of procedures for 
developing concepts. Fourth, curriculum specialists are con¬ 
cerning themselves with differentiated instruction. Verbalism 
is not a new problem. It is an age-old problem being attacked 
with improved procedures and a professional determination 
to improve instruction. 

ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Remedial-reading problems have been more clearly de¬ 
scribed. Language disabilities are classified in terms of the 
degree of seriousness. Retarded readers and nonreaders may 
be taught by a visual-auditory or a kinesthetic approach. How¬ 
ever, some pupils with reading disabilities have unusual diffi¬ 
culties when they attempt to associate meaning with printed 
symbols. These children with associative-learning disabilities 
require special instruction (8). 

The 1940's have also produced new understanding of the 
nature of extreme reading disabilities. Considerable research 
has been done on the classification, or the typing, of extreme 
reading problems (2). These “case typings” have been estab¬ 
lished in terms of Instructional procedures. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

During the 1940’s the language-arts approach to reading 
instruction has been intensified. Studies of child development 
have been reviewed and re-evaluated. Language is being dis¬ 
cussed as a facet of child development. Language itself Is be¬ 
ing viewed in terms of its speech, reading, and writing facets. 

The language-arts approach is based on studies in child- 
development laboratories. Attention is directed to sequences 
of language development. More recognition is given to oral 
language as a basis for evaluating reading readiness. Reading 
achievement is being used as a basis for appraising readiness 
for writing, including spelling. Differences in rates of Ian- 
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guage development have been dramatized. Systematic se¬ 
quences of development take precedence over the grade place¬ 
ment of subject matter. This language-arts approach begins 
with the integration of the learnerj and calls attention to the 
futility of discussions on how to integrate him. 

PROMOTIONS 

Recently there has been a renewed interest in problems of 
promotion. The untenable notion that children can be classified 
by grade levels that designate a standard of academic achieve¬ 
ment is being challenged on all sides. Professional concepts 
of social competence are being crystallized. As a result, the 
label “grade level” is being evaluated in terms of social com¬ 
petence rather than academic achievement. 

The chief danger of this policy is a complacency in promot¬ 
ing children with unanalyzed learning problems. Promotions 
in terms of social competence are only a partial solution to the 
problem of personality development. A child with a language 
disability has social and emotional problems. Passing him on 
to the next grade merely "Improves the teacher’s pedagogy by 
eliminating the pupil,” Language development is a significant 
facet of child development. Systematic study of the child is 
prerequisite to the successful operation of a program of 
“social” promotion. 

In Conclusion 

The last word on improving the effectiveness of reading 
instruction has not been written. In fact, only three or four, 
chapters can be reviewed at this time. Each decade of research 
and of attempts at application of principles has produced sig¬ 
nificant increments of improvement. 

In a modern elementary school, all normal children can have 
successful experiences with reading. Instructional materials 
are adequate for that purpose. Teaching procedures have 
been evolved to do the job. Pre-service and in-service experi¬ 
ences arc available to give teachers the necessary professional 
preparation. 
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Improvement of Reading in High 
School and College 

By IVAN A. BOOKER 

C ONTRARY TO POPULAR Opinion the art of reading is not 
a finite skill -which is cither present or absent—like a 
case of smallpox. It is not enough merely to say that 
an individual either can or cannot read. Instead, the ability 
to read is like one’s personal fortune—if anyl It exists in 
some amount] and the amount of it is all important. Indeed, 
the analogy could appropriately be carried further to say that, 
in spite of all efforts to accumulate them, most people find that 
their reading skills, as well as their dollars, are far fewer than 
could be used to good advantage. But, again in both cases, 
most of us find it easier to adjust to lower standards than to 
push on into the ranks of the economic royalists or the literary 
elite. 

I venture to suggest that in this very audience, of eminent 
and talented people, an accurate survey of reading skills would 
reveal some startling differences in the facility with which we 
as individuals can obtain ideas from the printed page. Most 
of us, if asked, would modestly confess that we “can read.” 
But the differences among us in how well we actually read 
would perhaps be fully as great as the range between my nickel 
and your dollar. 

Higi-i School and College Students Do Not Read 
Well Enough 

And what is true of this audience is doubly true of high 
school and college students. Most of them can read some¬ 
thing, in some manner] but the range in reading ability among 
them is, to the uninitiated, unbelievably wide. 

For most of you, a documented description of this range in 
reading achievement would be as redundant as another sky¬ 
scraper on the New York sky line. And yet, is it not true 
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that in most secondary schools and colleges—perhaps, even 
in the one you know best—the whole pattern of instruction 
ignores this basic fact? “The youngsters attended grade 
school, didn’t they? They were supposed to learn to read, 
weren’t they? Then, ‘so what’l Let them get busy and read 
the books we give them. We do not have time to bother with 
differences in reading skills.” In all candor, is not that ap¬ 
proach still the most common one? Though we know other¬ 
wise, do we not still act as if reading were a finite skill instead 
of a vital area of personal intellectual development? 

The result of that policy can be traced in a sordid trail of 
student failure, early withdrawal from school and college, and 
meager, ineffective use of reading in adult life. Wherever re¬ 
search studies have been made, clear evidence has appeared 
that poor reading habits are “Public Enemy No. 1” to a suc¬ 
cessful high school and college career. 

Sometimes the lack of reading ability stems from some defect 
of body or mind that limits the possibility of remedial or cor¬ 
rective work. Quite often, however, the remedy is easily 
within our grasp, if we as school people are willing to admit 
our responsibility for reading development, and if we have the 
initiative to find and apply the tested materials and procedures 
that are now available. Ways of identifying the handicapped 
reader can be readily mastered by any interested teacher. 
Methods and materials that have proved their merit can be 
found and used by anyone willing to accept the challenge. 

Elements of a Successful Program 

Improvement of reading at the secondary and college level 
involves three basic elements: (1) determination of reading 
ability, (2) instruction in reading according to need, and (3) 
guidance in the application of reading skills, by every teacher 
of every class. 

DETERMINATION OF INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

The first step is obvious. To attempt a program of reading 
instruction for high school or college students without first 
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determining the present level of their respective reading skills 
is educational quackery at its worst. Such procedure is on a 
par with the patent medicine vendor whose brown pills are 
recommended for all ailments from chilblains to cancer, and 
from asthma to zymotoxicosis. A diagnostic survey of reading 
ability is, then, the essential point of departure in any sound 
program of advanced reading instruction. 

In that connection allow me to refer briefly to a new diagnos¬ 
tic instrument, now in process of completion, which has been 
designed specifically for the purposes just stated. In the test 
battery there is (1) a survey series of tests, themselves diag¬ 
nostic to a considerable degree, and (2) a series of supple¬ 
mentary diagnostic tests, to explore more thoroughly the diffi¬ 
culties of handicapped readers. Dr. Frances Triggs is chair¬ 
man of the committee responsible for these tests, and six of her 
seven "fellow conspirators'*^—all save the present speaker who 
used his political Influence in Washington to "horn in on the 
party"—are highly competent students of reading problems. 
Further details about this new test battery can be obtained 
from Dr. Triggs at the Educational Records Bureau. I men¬ 
tion it here merely because it is a test battery of recent origin, 
one which its authors hope will make its contribution alongside 
the various reading tests already available for use with high 
school and college students. 

INSTRUCTION IN READING ACCORDING TO NEED 

When the level of reading ability for all members of the 
student body and the peculiar difficulties of seriously retarded 
students have been determined, specific instruction in reading 
should be planned and carried out according to individual 
need. And, incredible as it may seem, this common-sense indis¬ 
pensable step quite often is never carried out* Again and 
again schools start bravely on the high road of reading im¬ 
provement only to end it all with perhaps a very good program 
of survey and diagnosis. The futility of such work is self- 
evident. When our children are sick, we want a doctor who 
can tell the difference between measles and pneumonia. But 
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whatever the ailment is, we also want a physician who knows 
how to prescribe and care for the patient until he recovers. 
So, also, in reading instruction we must have something more 
than accurate diagnosis. We must have programs of instruc¬ 
tion geared directly to individual pupil need. 

In most large schools, at least three types of specific reading 
instruction are indicated, which, for convenience in discussion, 
may be designated respectively as “remedial," “corrective,” 
and “developmental" reading. 

For the most handicapped readers in high school or college 
—usually a relatively small group—an intensive program of 
remedial teaching is the only feasible way to build satisfactory 
reading habits. In such cases, even the basic reading skills 
which normally are acquired in elementary schools are often 
lacking and, in addition, faulty habits and unfortunate atti¬ 
tudes may stand as high barriers to further achievement. The 
remedial work with seriously retarded readers at the high 
school or college level sometimes should take the form of in¬ 
dividual remedial tutoring or semi-individual instruction if 
maximum progress is to be expected. This work is not easily 
done, and for best results the instruction must be given by 
someone who, through formal professional preparation or 
through his own efforts, has become something of a specialist 
in remedial-reading instruction. 

The second element in a well-rounded program is corrective 
teaching for that somewhat larger group whose reading ability 
is below the expected standard but not low enough to require 
intensive remedial work. Corrective teaching, in this sense, can 
be done in class groups and usually can be carried out success¬ 
fully by teachers less highly skilled in remedial procedures than 
is required for the more seriously handicapped. Nevertheless, 
this work takes the form of specific reading instruction— 
systematically planned, adapted to pupil needs, regularly car¬ 
ried out. It is not incidental, sporadic, or subordinated in any 
way to the achievement of some other major purpose. 

The third possible element in a program of reading instruc¬ 
tion in high school and college is one for which many of you 
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will refuse to accept responsibility, namely, a specific program 
of developmental reading for students whose reading ability is 
average, or better than average, for their respective groups. 

Should your school take its valuable time and dissipate the 
energies of its fine professional staff on making superior read¬ 
ers out of average readers? If a youngster reads about as well 
as most of his age-grade fellows—even if this is quite far be¬ 
low his own potential achievement—does your school have any 
further responsibility in the matter? After all, he will use 
reading only a few dozen times a day, once he graduates; and 
you must teach him ‘‘useful things,” such as, fourth declensions, 
fractional exponents, and the quantum theory. In this area of 
developmental reading at the secondary and college level each 
school must make its own decision as to ‘‘what knowledge is 
of most worth.” Depending somewhat upon the caliber of its 
students and their educational and vocational plans, probably 
the answer should be “yes” in some schools but ‘‘no” in certain 
others. Any school which deliberately or otherwise provides 
the terminal courses for a substantial percent of its student 
body, would, in my opinion, do well to weigh with extreme care 
the value of developmental reading against the traditional 
academic work which might be supplanted by it. For many a 
high school and college, a successful program of developmental 
reading instruction would be the most practical type of educa¬ 
tion for life that it could possibly add to its program. The 
purpose here is served, if each of you will in all seriousness 
raise the question with respect to your school: Are we meeting 
fully our responsibility for developmental reading, as well as 
for corrective and remedial instruction? Once this question is 
raised, the good judgment of you and your colleagues will lead 
you in the direction of a well-balanced special reading program 
geared to the survey and diagnostic procedures on which it is 
based. 

GUIDANCE IN APPLYING READING SKILLS 

The third basic element in the successful improvement of 
reading among high school and college students is recognition 
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and assumption of responsibility for study habits by all the 
teachers. 

Reading is a tool. Its application in the study of science is 
not the same as its application in a class in American literature. 
Nor does the kind of reading which one must do in a class in 
mathematics meet the reading needs of a class in economics. 
Each discipline has its special vocabulary, its typical sequence, 
its unique objectives. Its subject matter is organized and pre¬ 
sented in ways not commonly used in other fields. These dif¬ 
ferences the teachers of high school and college students 
should clearly understand. Optimum ways to use reading as a 
tool in the study of biology, history, geometry, and all the rest 
is, in my judgment, a vital part of the professional equipment 
of every high school and college teacher. Without it, thor¬ 
ough mastery of content may stand as a yawning chasm, for¬ 
ever separating the instructor from his classes. 

How reasonable this sounds, when simply stated, and how 
far removed we are from it in the practices of most high 
schools and colleges 1 A few years ago, when the NEA Re- 
search Division had occasion to survey the situation, fewer 
than half the teachers in more than sixteen hundred high 
schools felt that they had any responsibility for the guidance 
of reading habits in their classes. There is little reason to be¬ 
lieve that the percent is significantly higher today. And as 
for college teachers, probably even fewer than in high school 
are aware of reading problems or are making the slightest 
effort to evaluate or guide the study habits of their students. 
At both levels there are notable exceptions—pioneer achieve¬ 
ments that should put to shame the characteristic indifference 
which is here deplored. If and when a significant proportion 
of the teachers begin to feel and to discharge their responsi¬ 
bility as directors of study habits, new and higher levels of 
reading achievement will be quickly attained. 

Needed Emphases in Advanced Reading Instruction 

Proficiency in reading instruction is not gained from a con¬ 
ference lecture such as this—^no matter how lucid, or how long I 
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There would be no point, therefore, in attempting to give you 
here the “short formula’’ for effective reading instruction. 
Books have been (and will be) written on the subject.^ Nu¬ 
merous professors gain a precarious livelihood giving courses 
on how to teach reading at the high school and college levels. 
Far be it from our thought to cut into either the royalties 
or the tuition funds pertaining to these commendable enter¬ 
prises I Nevertheless, if reading instruction is the job of every 
school, and if every teacher in one way or another is impli¬ 
cated in the program, perhaps a few basic suggestions ought 
to be given as to some of the needed emphases in advanced 
reading instruction. Such a list is always arbitrary, incom¬ 
plete, and highly vulnerable, but for whatever it is worth I 
suggest these areas in which improvement usually is urgently 
needed: 

1. Depth of comprehension. —^Even the most expert readers 
seldom become full masters of the fine art of comprehension. 
And as for many immature students, their chief claim to dis¬ 
tinction in reading prowess lies in their ability to get the fewest 
ideas from the largest number of pages in the shortest possible 
timel Better comprehension? Without this objective all 
others are as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Aids to 
comprehension include such special forms of guidance as {a) 
developing new concepts which form an essential background 
to assigned reading materials; {h) cultivating better oral 
language habits on the part of the students; (c) helping the 
class to understand more complex language forms than they 
themselves use; and {d) helping the class to see and to use 
the author’s own plan of organizing the materials at hand. 
These and countless other devices are timely aids not only to 
the handicapped reader but often to the superior reader as well. 

2. Improvement of the mechanics of reading. —Keeping 
better comprehension ever in the foreground, advanced read- 

'For specific suggestions, including bibliography of useful sources, see: Na¬ 
tional Education Association, Research Division, Reading Instruction in Sec¬ 
ondary Schools, Research Bulletin, XX (January 1942), 1-48; and Arthur E. 
Trailer and Agatha To-wnsend, Another Five Years of Research in Reading 
(New York; Educational Rpeorda Bureau, 1946), especially pp. 73-74, 177-84. 
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ing instruction needs also to be concerned with the mechanics 
of reading. Students by the thousands do reach high school 
and college with quite immature habits of reading and study. 
Irregular eye movements, narrow recognition span, faulty 
methods of attack on unfamiliar words, inaccurate return 
sweeps from line to line, vocalization in silent reading, and the 
whole gamut of errors in basic reading skills will soon be dis¬ 
covered by the one who seeks them. Substitution of good 
mechanical reading habits for these faulty, and often deep- 
rooted, procedures is an important goal in any program of 
remedial and corrective reading instruction. 

3. Vocabulary development. —Continuous growth in the 
recognition and understanding of words is a third important 
purpose of advanced reading instruction. Ability to dis¬ 
tinguish shades of meaning becomes increasingly valuable in 
high school and college. Students must learn also to recognize 
promptly from context the meaning of a larger and larger 
store of the words that have a variety of meanings. Both 
systematic and incidental attention to word meanings, there¬ 
fore, should provide the gateway to the extension and enrich¬ 
ment of students' vocabularies. 

4. Fact-getting techniques.—A fourth emphasis which seems 
peculiarly significant at the high school and college level is 
improvement in the students’ fact-getting techniques. Much 
of the reading of advanced students (and of adults in later 
life) is reading to find and to obtain specific Information. Stu¬ 
dents, therefore, need to learn how to skim a passage without 
waste of time and energy until thgy find and draw out the par¬ 
ticular facts that they need. They must acquire independence 
In the use of printed materials, learn how to use the standard 
helps available to them in books and libraries, and be able to 
systematize and use the facts collected. Skillful guidance in 
applying reading skills seems the only feasible way to establish 
these desirable fact-getting techniques. 

5. Flexibility in the reading process. —A fifth emphasis in 
advanced reading instruction should be the development of 
an appropriate flexibility in reading habits. Indeed, the ability 
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of the reader to adapt the speed and manner of his reading to 
the nature of the material and to his own purpose in reading 
Is one of the distinguishing marks of the proficient mature 
reader. Likewise, inability to make such adaptation, but in¬ 
stead plodding along in a fixed and unchanging manner, is 
characteristic of many a poor reader in both high school and 
college. New motivation breaks the log jam with this diffi. 
culty. Of course, ample opportunity for directed practice must 
be given, and materials greatly different in style and content 
will need to be introduced. Various purposes for reading must 
be clearly specified, and guidance should follow to indicate 
how each different purpose should affect the students' reading. 

6. Permanent interests and selective judgment. —The read¬ 
ing program In high school and college should develop the de¬ 
sire to read and the ability to choose wisely from all the ma¬ 
terials that now are, and will be, available. The program has 
failed utterly when a student at graduation time closes his 
books with a sigh of relief and a resolution, which he keeps all 
too well, never to read again. Next to the development of 
comprehension, discovery of the satisfaction and joy of read¬ 
ing Is perhaps the most vital emphasis for advanced reading 
instruction. In our interdependent modern world, democracy 
can scarcely survive on reading interests that are confined ex¬ 
clusively to comic strips and tabloid editions. Moreover, 
selectivity in the reading of books becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant as year after year in the United States alone we add 
about 10,000 new titles to an already gigantic supply. It Is no 
easy task to develop permanent interest and good taste in read¬ 
ing. Yet, high schools and colleges have no alternative but to 
do it as effectively as they can. 

Summary 

In conclusion, allow me to restate the essential argument: 
(1) that reading is a quantitative and qualitative process, 
rather than a finite present-or-absent skill; (2) that high school 
and college students in appalling numbers do not read well 
enough to meet the demands of school or of adult life; (3) 
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that colleges and secondary schools are obligated, therefore, to 
attempt a program of reading improvement—a threefold pro¬ 
gram of diagnosis: specific remedial, corrective, and develop¬ 
mental instruction; and every-teacher guidance in the applica¬ 
tion of reading skills to study situations; and (4) that among 
the important emphases in advanced reading instruction are 
improvement of comprehension, refinement of the mechanics 
of reading, vocabulary development, and the cultivation of 
fact-getting techniques, flexibility in reading, and permanent 
interest and good taste in reading. 

Although the scarcity of such a program is Its only claim to 
uniqueness, its widespread adoption would bring about an 
educational renaissance. It would aid immeasurably to indi¬ 
vidual success and satisfaction, soon would lift the general 
level of educational achievement, and thus would make its 
contribution to effective citizenship. 
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Institutional Members of the 
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Committee Reports 

Independent Schools Advisory Committee 

AVilmot R. JoneSj Chairman 
Members 

*John Crocker, Groton School 
tRosamond Cross, The Baldwin School 
Harold Cruikshank, University School, Cleveland 
Raven O. Dodge, Admiral Farragut Academy 
Willet L, Eccles, St. George's School 
Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 
Hope Fisher, St. Catherine’s School 
*Cla\ide M. Fuess, Phillips Academy 
Francis O. Grubbs, The Loomis School 
Allan V. Heely, The Lawrenceville School 
Ralph C. Johnson, The Hill School 
JWilmot R. Jones, Friends School, W^ilraington 
*George W. Lloyd, Mount Vernon Seminary 
Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason, The Berkeley Institute 
Duncan McCullough, Oldfields School 
Richard H. McFeely, Friends Central Country Day School 
W. Brooke Stabler, Cranbrook School 
Dexter K. Strong, Pomfret School 
J. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School 
*Mabel Van Norman, The Mary C. Wheeler School 
‘•'George Van Santvoord, The Hotchkiss School 
:|:George A. Walton, George School 
Myron C. W^illiams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 

* Unable to be present, 
t Represented by Gene E. Smith. 

Represented by Ernest F. Seegers. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Frank D. Ashburn, Brooks School 
Howard Corning, Jr., The Greenvale School 
Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, Chairman 
Thomas K. Fisher, Eaglebrook School 
*Mrs. Harriet Lamed Hunt, Kent Place School 
Howard L. Rubendall, Mount Hermon School 
*Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 
*Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 

TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
Ralph D. Britton, The Choate School 
Edward W. Brown, Calvert School 
Thomas K. Fisher, Eaglebrook School 
James M. Hubball, The Bucldey School 
*Paul W. Lehmann, Dublin School 
Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School, Chairman 

Others Present 
Lillian Spohn, Lake Forest Day School 
Ben D. Wood, Educational Records Bureau 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Wilmot R, Jones. 
Dr. Wood presented a statistical report of the activities of the Educa¬ 
tional Records Bureau for the year 1946—47, which was illustrated by 
graphs based on different aspects of Bureau work. Since October 1946 
the number of institutional members had increased from 423 to 453. 
The latter figure represented an increase of more than 33 percent since 
1937. In October 1947 the independent schools made up slightly more 
than 88 percent of the whole group of member-institutions. 

The Bureau scored 112,500 tests in the fall and spring testing pro¬ 
grams for member independent schools and almost as many more for 
public schools, colleges, and individuals. In addition, 15,000 out-of- 
program tests were scored. The total figure represented an increase of 
13 percent over the figures for 1946. One hundred and ninety-three 
individuals were tested at the Bureau, 146 of them for admission to 
colleges, 33 for admission to elementary schools, and 14 for varied 
purposes at the request of parents or schools. 

One special activity in 1946-47 was a testing program set up for ac- 

* Unable to be present. 
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countants under the direction of the Committee on Selection of Per¬ 
sonnel of the American Institute of Accountants. The tests are used 
in college accounting courses and also experimentally in business firms. 
Thirty-nine thousand of these tests were scored this year. 

In presenting his report to the committee, Dr. Wood stressed the 
fact that the Bureau is mainly a test-scoring and research service. It is 
not a test-making or publishing organization. Its function is to dis¬ 
tribute and to score those tests which its committees find desirable for use. 

Dr. Wood called attention to the fact that Mr. Robert Jacobs had 
been added to the Bureau staff. One of the main duties of Mr. Jacobs 
will be to establish closer contact between the Bureau and its member- 
institutions by personal visits to the schools. It was thought that he 
would probably be able to start these visits in the winter of 1948. The 
committee expressed the hope that many schools would be interested in 
having Mr. Jacobs interpret the work of the Bureau to their faculties. 

One committee member expressed the hope that the Bureau might 
soon be in a position to recommend an agency which does testing for 
special purposes, such as remedial or psychiatric testing. It was agreed 
that there was real need among the member-schools for information about 
such an approved agency. 

Mr. Fessenden, chairman of the Subcommittee on Relations between 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, reported for that committee. It was 
agreed by the members that there was no need at present for a revision 
of the Bureau’s cumulative record card. Mr. Fessenden called attention 
to the importance of the schools' seeing to it that standard objective tests 
were taken in stride. He emphasized the fact that standard tests are 
intended primarily for guidance rather than for placement or for admis¬ 
sion to school or college. He expressed the conviction that colleges 
should place less reliance than they do at present on intelligence, aptitude, 
and prognostic tests. 

■The Independent Schools Advisory Committee then discussed at length 
the gravity of the situation arising from the misuse of tests. The prac¬ 
tice of going over tests with pupils and using them as teaching devices 
was felt to be undesirable. It was felt that this procedure helped the 
pupils very little and tended to impair the value of the test for some 
time. The Bureau has returned tests after they were scored to the 
member-schools only upon request. The purpose of this plan is to enable 
the school to make special studies growing out of the testing program. 
It was very likely, some committee members felt, that, if standard tests 
were used as teaching devices, they would tend to affect the whole curric- 
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It was the feeling of the committee that the Bureau, cooperating with 
the Secondary Education Board, should immediately appoint a small 
committee to draw up a clear statement similar to that which was pub¬ 
lished and circulated some years ago on "Examinations, Old and New: 
Their Uses and Abuses,” by Dean C. M. McConn. It was urged that 
this statement should be very specific in presenting the dangers involved 
in the misuse of standard tests and that the matter should be brought 
vigorously to the attention of teachers and administrators. 

Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the Technical Subcommittee, reviewed the 
report of the special meeting held in March 1947, when the members of 
the Technical Subcommittee and representatives of the Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Board and the Educational Records Bureau met to discuss and 
consider problems and policies common to the SEB and the ERB. This 
report was circulated in full to the member-institutions in April 1947. 

It was recalled that the most important item referred to this special 
committee a year ago was a suggestion for the establishment of an end- 
of-year testing program. Mr. Wheeler reported that his committee was 
unanimous in feeling that such a program was impractical at this time. 
It was recommended that the matter be placed again in the hands of the 
Independent Schools Advisory Committee. This group felt that since 
the project had been pronounced unfeasible and since the extent of the 
demand for such a new and expensive service was problematical, the 
whole question might be tabled at this time. 

The chairman closed the meeting by announcing the election and ap¬ 
pointment of members to the Independent Schools Advisory Committee 
and the two subcommittees for the term beginning November 1, 1947: 

Independent Schools Advisory Committee 

Re-elected: Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 

Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy 
Elected: E, Francis Bowditch, Lake Forest Academy 

J. Josephine Tucker, Concord Academy 
Appointed: Ralph C. Johnson, The Hill School 

Charlotte Anne Keefe, The Dalton Schools 

Appointed to 

fill vacancies: J. Folwell Scull, Jr., Abington Friends School, 

to succeed George Walton, resigned 
Harold Cruikshank, University School (Cleve¬ 
land), to succeed Harry A. Peters, resigned 
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Subcommittee on Relations beliveen Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Appointed; Anthony V. Barber, The Lawrence School 

Mabel B. Turner, National Cathedral School 
Technical Subcojnmittee 

Appointed: Francis O. Grubbs, The Loomis School 

Richard G. Sagcbeer, Kingswood School 
(Connecticut) 

Public Schools Advisory Committee 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Chairman 

Members 

Albert J. Bartholomew, Summit High School 
*Paul D. Collier, Connecticut Department of Education 
J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut 
Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Mills College 
Waldo Kindig, Plainfield High School 

*1. R. Kraybill, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

Dorothea Marston, Montclair Public Schools 
^Charles A, Mitchell, Easthampton Public Schools 
Clarence G. Noyce, White Plains High School 
Sydney V. Rowland, Radnor Township Schools 
Ross O. Runnels, Maplewood Junior High School 
*Harry W. Shotwell, Union City Department of Education 
Fletcher Simpson, Shaker Heights High School 
Ruel E. Tucker, Great Neck High School 
Marguerite Tully, Providence Public Schools 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Education, New York City 

Others Present 

John P. Milligan, Glen Ridge Public Schools 
Robert Jacobs, Educational Records Bureau 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Wrightstone, the chairman. 
Dr. Traxler was asked to give a summary report of the services of the 
Educational Records Bureau to member and iionmember public schools 
during the school year 1946-47. The committee’s attention was called 
to the fact that although public schools form only approximately 6 per- 
* Unable to attend. 
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cent of all the Bureau’s membership, eight of the new member-schools, 
or approximately 20 percent of all the schools that joined the Bureau in 
1946-47 were public schools. The number of tests scored for public 
schools amounted to 41,338, an increase of 17,306, or approximately 
71 percent over 1945-46. Although the total number of member public 
schools and colleges was only 52, or less than 12 percent of the entire 
Bureau membership, the total number of tests scored for these two types 
of institution in 1 946-47 was almost as large as the number scored for 
independent schools. It was stated that the volume of correspondence 
with public schools had increased and that a large number of advisory 
letters were written to member and nonmember public schools during 
the preceding school year. 

The second item on the agenda, a proposal for a brief advisory bul¬ 
letin on tests for noncollege preparatory pupils, was discussed. An out¬ 
line which had been prepared by Mr. Jacobs was used as the basis for 
the discussion. 

The need for such a bulletin was acknowledged in order to supply 
teachers and administrators with desirable patterns of testing for non¬ 
college students, It was suggested that specific tests be listed in the bul¬ 
letin; that "intelligence tests,” for example, be described and evaluated 
because many teachers are not familiar with tests and their interpreta¬ 
tion and uses. Dr. Traxler mentioned the procedure followed with 
regard to the general recommendations for the fall and spring testing 
programs carried on by the Bureau for member independent schools and 
some public schools. The Subcommittee on Test Selection of the Com¬ 
mittee on Tests and Measurements meets twice a year and selects specific 
tests and forms of these tests which are then recommended to the schools 
participating in the program. This type of selection of tests could be 
adapted to this proposed bulletin. 

Aptitude tests in specific subjects were discussed. Specific tests in 
this area should be recommended for particular purposes because many 
teachers lack information concerning the values, limitations, application, 
and interpretation of available tests. Dr. Traxler’s book. Techniques 
of GuidancBj^ was given as an illustration of a book which thoroughly 
covers this particular field. 

It was agreed that the preparation of an advisory bulletin on tests 
for noncollege preparatory pupils would meet real needs and that the 
Bureau should proceed with this project. 

'Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945 ). 
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The committee agreed to send comments, suggestions, and criticisms 
on the outline and plans lor the bulletin to the Educational Records 
Bureau on or before November 15. 

Dr. Traxler then gave a brief report on the Bureau’s experience in 
overprinting answer sheets as an aid to scoring and analysis of the results. 
A description of this answer sheet and a sample copy had been given to 
the members before the meeting. 

The saving of time, the accuracy of scoring, and the diagnostic values 
of the overprinted answer sheet were noted. It was suggested that this 
procedure might be adapted to local scoring. Dr. Wrightstone asked 
for comments on what the Bureau could do to help the schools study 
the possibilities in this type of project. 

The Bureau’s overprinting was done with a multilith. The fact that 
many school systems do not have a multilith led to a discussion of the 
use of stencils and the mimeograph. The Bureau had experimented with 
this procedure and found it to be not as satisfactory as the multilith 
process. The mimeograph machines are more crude, and the danger 
of papers being jammed or not overprinted with sufficient accuracy calls 
for exacting use of the machine by an experienced operator. 

Mr. Noyce spoke briefly about the consideration which had been given 
to the question of overprinting answer sheets by mimeograph in the 
White Plains public schools. He pointed out that there is a major diffi¬ 
culty in the fact that some answer sheets are too wide to be run through 
a standard mimeograph machine. 

It was suggested that perhaps publishers of tests could be interested 
in setting up stencils for overprinting answer sheets. The committee 
was impressed by the proposal, and further investigation into the feasi¬ 
bility of this suggestion was recommended. 

So far as the Bureau’s services in overprinting are concerned, It was 
explained that during the fall and spring testing programs of the member- 
institutions, the Bureau personnel and machines would not be available, 
It might handle overprinting during midwinter and in the summer, 
but it was noted that this would not coordinate with testing schedules 
because the public schools are particularly interested in test results in 
the fall and spring months. 

It was agreed that it would be more practical for the public schools to 
handle this program locally with multilith equipment or mimeographing. 
It was thought that perhaps photo offset or other commercial companies 
would be able to make plates or to cut stencils. Under such circum¬ 
stances the individual schools would save considerable time of their per- 
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sonnel and be assured of a generally superior technical production of 
plates or stencils. 

A suggested project to establish test norms for suburban public schools, 
which had been discussed briefly at the meeting of the committee in the 
fall of 1946, was the next subject on the agenda. Mr. Jacobs read a brief 
report on this proposal. 

It was pointed out that the regular norms published for public schools 
are too low for most public schools in residential suburbs and for college- 
preparatory pupils in nearly all public schools. The independent-school 
norms, on the other hand, may run somewhat too high for many of these 
schools. It would apparently be helpful in the interpretation of test 
results in these schools if norms based directly upon test scores of pupils 
in suburban schools were available. Because of the expense involved, it 
is not probable that a large number of different tests could be given by 
a considerable group of public schools in any one year, but if just one 
or two tests were proposed for use at certain grade levels each year, the 
Bureau might, in four or five years, collect a considerable amount of data. 

Two of the questions taken up were as follows: 

1, Are public school college-preparatory groups greatly different from 
independent-school groups on the one hand, or the general public school 
population on the other? 

2, Would not testing in specific subjects, that is, algebra, Latin, and 
so forth, give more adequate norms than the testing of whole college 
preparatory groups ? 

Dr. Milligan stated that many school systems are trying to break 
away from “college preparatory groups,” as such, in the trend toward 
“general education courses” for all pupils. Separate norms for the col¬ 
lege-preparatory group might be in conflict with this philosophy. 

' It was agreed, generally, that norms for the suburban-student group 
would be valuable. Relative standings of participating schools could be 
published by assigning a code number to each school and presenting 
graphically the respective median performances of each school group. 

Norms would be available for three types of comparison: (1) inde¬ 
pendent school norms for those suburban public schools where the school 
population is probably comparable in general aptitude level with the 
independent-school population; (2) general public school norms published 
with the tests for those schools where population is heterogeneous; and 
(3) selected public school norms (developed by this project) for those 
public schools that have a large number, if not a majority, of college- 
preparatory students. 
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It was further suggested that the Bureau prepare a summary report 
stating in more detail a proposed plan, the costs to the schools, the tests 
to be used, and so forth, for the committee’s information. A question¬ 
naire should accompany this proposal, and both should be sent to subur¬ 
ban schools to determine more accurately the interest for participation 
in such a program. 

The meeting was adjourned with the announcement by the chairman 
of the appointment of the following new committee members for a four- 
year term: Bettis E. Capehart, Oak Ridge Public Schools, Eloise B. 
Cason, Bloomfield Public Schools, Raymond L. Collins, Manhasset 
Public Schools, John P. Milligan, Glen Ridge Public Schools. 

Committee on School and College Relations 

Burton P. Fowler, Chairman 
Members 

N. H. Batchelder, The Loomis School 
*Mrs. Kathleen O. Elliott, Radclilfe College 
William L. W. Field, National Council of Independent Schools 
Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends School 
tE. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania 
*RIchard M. Gummere, Harvard University 
Bernard P. Ireland, Columbia University 
Galen Jones, U.S. Office of Education 
*C. M, McConn, York, Pennsylvania 
Lester W. Nelson, Scarsdale High School 
H. Sherman Oberly, University of Pennsylvania 
*John W. M. Rothney, University of Wisconsin 
*Donald J. Shank, Cornell University 
*Eugene R. Smith, Winter Park, Florida 

The meeting was opened by the chairman, Dr. Fowler. He read a 
letter from Dr. Rothney expressing regret at not being able to attend 
and listing two problems of admission in which he was interested: (1) 
prohibitions against out-of-state students, (2) reversal of stated policy 
on the part of admission offices with respect to requirements resulting 
in inability of applicants to meet the new requirements. 

The chairman stated that the chief activities of the committee during 
the year had centered around a small conference held at Columbia Uni- 

* Unable to be present. 

t Represented by I. R. Kraybill. 
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versity on October 18. This conference was attended by representatives 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, the National Council of 
Independent Schools, and the Educational Records Bureau. The pur¬ 
pose of the conference was to give consideration to the existing confusion 
in policies of admitting students to college. It was planned to Incorporate 
a statement of the outcomes of this conference, which had been prepared 
by Agatha Townsend of the Bureau staff, in a more comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion of this whole question, to be issued near the middle of the school 
year. 

Dr. Oberly reported that the Executive Committee of the College 
Entrance Examination Board at its meeting during the week of October 
27 had not approved the recommendation of its subcommittee that each 
candidate for college be allowed two free choices. The College Board, 
because of lack of sufficient time to give full consideration to the question, 
tabled a resolution that colleges be urged to make public their admission 
policies and to permit candidates two free choices. 

In a discussion of plural choices, Mr. Nelson pointed out that an 
allowance of two free choices would accomplish two ends: (1) It would 
protect the college from being flooded with the present number of ap¬ 
plications and would provide for more intelligent counseling in the 
secondary schools; and (2) it would discourage the current emphasis on 
strategy of admission which results in unethical practices. He also urged 
more effective screening of candidates in the junior year through the 
use of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

Mr. Ireland reported that Columbia pays very little attention to 
choices, but attempts to secure the best candidates from the total list of 
applicants. He realizes that many second- or third-choice candidates 
may not accept the place offered, but the acceptance even of a small num¬ 
ber of such candidates may be a source of great strength to an entering 
class. 

It was pointed out that the problem might be less acute for the schools 
and colleges represented in the Twelfth Educational Conference, but 
that it is important, if we are to safeguard the interests of American 
education, that the more isolated high schools with inadequate advisory 
services be protected. It was repeatedly brought out by members of the 
cornmittee that under present conditions strategy, rather than reason, 
determines the selection of first choice, and that parents are expressing 
fear that the college has lost Interest in the individual. 

Dr. Oberly stressed the importance of interviews with students and 
parents, urging the need for wide discussion of problems and policies of 
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admission. He expressed the opinion that any dishonest representation 
of the facts by a candidate should be penalized by refusing to admit him. 

Mr. Nelson pointed out that the public school has less freedom than 
the private school in controlling the college plans of its students. It may 
not limit the number of transcripts nor charge fees for preparing an 
excessive number. Its only weapon is the confidence of the community. 
He urged widespread discussion of the problem through parent-teacher 
groups, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, deans 
and guidance personnel, and other related groups. 

Ranking, test scores, and the principal’s statement were also discussed: 

The recommendations of the committee were as follows: 

1. To urge widespread publicity and discussion about the problems of 
admission. 

2. To encourage colleges to include in their printed announcement a 
frank statement of their policies about these controversial aspects of 
admission practices. 

3. To continue through this committee further study of these ques¬ 
tions, recommending that serious consideration be given to allowing 
students a limited number of free choices. 

4. To request some suitable agency or foundation to undertake a 
study of ranking. 

5. To suggest a quantitative composite index as a valuable kind of 
supplementary information. 

6. To urge the colleges to consider the advantages of greater uni¬ 
formity in those sections of application blanks requiring a descriptive 
summary of the candidate’s qualifications. 

In conclusion, the committee felt that it should prepare for public 
distribution a comprehensive statement of this whole problem, with sug¬ 
gested procedures, It was thought that this statement should stress with 
special clarity and emphasis the danger of losing sight of the major ob¬ 
jectives of secondary education for all our youth in the light of our 
preoccupation with requirements for the minute fraction concerned with 
college. 

All boys and girls of high school age must be engaged primarily in a 
kind of education rich in intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual values. 
With this aim constantly before us as school and college administrators, 
the business of the machinery of college admission becomes a problem 
of minor importance. 
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Committee on Tests and Measurements 

Clarke W. Slade, Chairman 
Members 

Forrest W. Cobb, Riverdale Country School 
*Margaret F. Coe, The Park School, Baltimore 
Howard Corning, Jr., The Greenvale School 
*Frederick B, Davis, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Irene A. Fike, Scarsdale Public Schools 
Archibald Hart, Calvert School 
*Mrs. Glidden Hinman, Lake Forest Day School 
Warren B. Koehler, Milton Academy 
John A. Lester, Friends Council on Education 
William S. Litterick, The Peddie School 
Harrison L. Reinke, Fay School 
Richard Sagebeer, Kingswood School 
^Cyril G. Sargent, Phillips Academy 
Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 
George Spache, Chappaqua Public Schools 
C. Jane Sullivan, Shady Hill School 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TEST SELECTION 
Members 

Howard V. Funk, Bronxville Public Schools, Chairman 

A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School 

William S. Litterick, The Peddie School 

J. Folwell Scull, Jr., Abington Friends School 

Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 

Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School 

Others Present 

Thomas F. Morrison, Milton Academy 
Spencer J. McCallie, Jr., The McCallie School 
Arthur D. Platt, Mount Hermon School 
Mary Tayloe Souther, Tower Hill School 
Agatha Townsend, Educational Records Bureau 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 
Frances Triggs, Educational Records Bureau 


* Unable to attend. 
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The Chairman opened the meeting by calling on Mr. Funk for a dis¬ 
cussion of the activities of the Subcommittee on Test Selection, Mr. 
Funk reported that one of the central purposes of that group has been to 
recommend to the member-schools a consistent yearly program for the 
measurement of academic aptitude, reading, and achievement. However, 
besides trying to assure the schools of a continuity in this basic testing 
program, the subcommittee has set for itself the task of examining and 
evaluating important new tests which might be of value to the schools, 
The use of the experimental program in supplying the schools with norms 
on promising tests was emphasized. The sessions of the subcommittee 
this year included a report on the progress of constructing and publishing 
the Diagnostic Reading Tests and the selection of A Brief Survey of 
Arithmetic Skills for experimental use in the current fall program. Mr. 
Funk also suggested that the subcommittee survey "certain tests now 
available and under development dealing with the personal qualities of 
pupils. It is to be noted that the program as set at present is comprised 
almost wholly of skill and power tests in academic subject matter or 
group tests of the individual’s intelligence. . . . But by the same token 
we ought not to neglect consideration of some of the newer Instruments 
or combinations of instruments which will tell us more about our boys 
and girls than their academic achievement. . , 

Mr. Morrison, chairman of the Subcommittee on Biology Tests, re¬ 
ported on the revision of the special Educational Records Bureau edi¬ 
tions of the Cooperative tests in biology, chemistry, and physics. The 
work of the three science committees this year was devoted to a recon¬ 
sideration of Form ERB-XR in the light of the item analysis prepared by 
the Bureau staff. A revised form of each test was prepared and has been 
turned over to the Bureau for publication. It will presumably form part 
of the achievement testing program in the spring of 1948. 

Miss Townsend reviewed briefly the progress of the Bureau staff in 
revising the manual, "Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results.” It is anticipated that revision will be completed and the new 
publication ready for the next meeting of the committee. 

The committee next considered the special problems arising out of use 
of various individual and group tests of intelligence in the schools, It was 
pointed out that the results on a number of the group tests were in¬ 
fluenced by many factors besides the native intelligence of the child. 
One of these factors seemed to be reading ability. Placement of the test 
too early in the year, before the child has adjusted to a new school or 
class, or administration of the test by an inexperienced or overhelpful 
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examiner were also mentioned as two points which could affect the 
reliability of a given test record. Thus, inadequate testing in the upper 
grades and too great a reliance on tests given in the lower grades, in 
combination, often impair the reliability of the total test record. Re¬ 
peated testing, with full attention to known relations between I.Q.’s or 
M.A.’s derived from the tests used, was suggested as a partial solution to 
these discrepancies between academic aptitude test results. 

The chairman called on Dr. Frances Triggs for a report on the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests. Dr. Triggs described the preparation and 
distribution of the Survey Section and the Word Attack test and the 
establishment of norms for these parts of the battery. She also men¬ 
tioned, as a matter of special interest to the independent schools, the ex¬ 
perience of one private school in using the Survey Section. In that experi¬ 
ence it was indicated that the test was fully difficult enough to be useful 
with the rather highly selected populations of such schools. 

The committee next discussed at length the potentialities of the various 
techniques designed for the description of personality and the identifica¬ 
tion of pupils with personality difficulties. The major question was 
whether the Bureau as an organization could make any contribution to 
the desire of the schools to increase their effectiveness in this field. As 
Mr. Funk pointed out in a brief introductory statement, the problem 
of understanding and directing the activities of children whose achieve¬ 
ment records are constantly at variance with their academic aptitude 
often resolves itself into the problem of screening out children with per¬ 
sonality difficulties for further study. 

Tests of both the projective and nonprojective type were discussed, 
and it was stressed that the use of projective tests usually requires spe¬ 
cially trained examiners to administer the tests and to interpret the re¬ 
sults. Paper-and-pencil tests were discussed; the unsatisfactory valida¬ 
tion of this type was pointed out as a serious obstacle to the use of these 
tests. 

The general trend of the discussion pointed to the conclusion that the 
Educational Records Bureau would not be warranted in recommending 
such tests for general use in either an experimental program or a large- 
scale testing enterprise. However, it was moved and passed by the com¬ 
mittee that a subcommittee be appointed by the chairman. The charge 
to the subcommittee was (1) that it study existing means, available and 
appropriate to a school setting, of increasing schools' understanding of 
children's personalities and (2) that it indicate In what role the Bureau 
can aid schools in this effort. It was also recommended that the subcom- 
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mittee should include in its membership school guidance people, clinicians, 
and research technicians. 

The chairman brought the meeting to a close by the announcement of 
the new members of the committee. Mr. Cobb, Margaret Coe, Dr. 
Davis, and Mr. Sagebeer were the members whose terms expired in 1947. 
New members will be Mrs. Helen Arny Macan of St. Agnes’ School, 
S. J. McCallie, Jr., of The McCallie School, Miriam D. Cooper of The 
Riverdale Country School for Girls, and Arthur D. Platt of Mount 
Hermon School, Dorothy M. Dement of Northampton School for Girls 
was appointed to the Subcommittee on Test Selection. 
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The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 

By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 

T he report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education^ reflects the educational system with which 
it deals. It is big and booming. It is confused, con¬ 
fusing, and contradictory. It has something for everybody. 
It is generous, ignoble, bold, timid, naive, and optimistic. It.is 
filled with the spirit of universal brotherhood and the sense of 
American superiority. It has great faith in money. It has 
great faith in courses. It is antihumanistic and anti-intellec¬ 
tual. It is confident that vices can be turned into virtues by 
making them larger. Its heart is in the right place; its head 
does not work very well. 

Every cliche and every slogan of contemporary educational 
discussion appear once more. Much of the report reads like 
a Fourth-of-July oration in pedaguese. It skirts the edge of 
illiteracy, and sometimes falls over the brink. And, when the 
battle has ended, the field is strewn with the corpses of the 
straw men the Commission has slain. 

The cry is “more”: more money, more buildings, more pro- 

* "Higher Education for American Democracy,” Yol. I; Establishing the Goals; 
Vol, II: Equaliaing and Expanding Individual Opportunity; Vol. Ill: Organiz¬ 
ing Higher Education; Vol. IV; Staffing Higher Education; Vol, V: Financing 
Higher Education; Vol, VI; Resource Data (Washington; Government Printing 
Office, 1947). 
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fessors, more students, more everything. The educational 
system is taken as given. It may be wasteful and shoddy. But 
let us expand it, even if that means that it will be more waste¬ 
ful and shoddier, and all will be well. 

If the Commission’s purpose was to write a propaganda 
document, to praise American education and not to criticize it, 
the result is unconvincing. A good propaganda docflment 
should not promise what is obviously impossible and undesir¬ 
able, as the Commission does when it proposes to double the 
output of doctors by 1960 and to double the staff of the col¬ 
leges by 1952. Only disillusionment can follow from a pro¬ 
gram which undertakes to make the American people intelli¬ 
gent, prosperous, and happy by the simple process of doubling 
the students, the professors, and the expenditures of higher 
educational institutions. 


II 

The Commission is right about many things. It is right in 
pointing out that higher education in the United States is free 
only in the sense that public colleges and universities charge 
low fees or none. Higher education is not free in the sense 
that students without money can avail themselves of it. The 
cost of living and the loss of earning power to their families 
prevent many young people from going to a free college. They 
are just as well qualified as those who go. Many of those who 
go do so because they can afford it. Many of those who do not 
go don’t because they can’t. The Commission properly in¬ 
sists that the economic condition of a young person’s parents 
should not determine his educational opportunities. 

The Commission sees that the economic barriers to educa¬ 
tional opportunity must be broken down by the federal govern¬ 
ment. Only the federal government has the money. Only the 
federal government can equalize educational opportunity 
among the states. Federal equalization without federal con¬ 
trol can best be obtained by national scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships; students could use them to pay their way at any ac¬ 
credited institution, public or private. 
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The Commission attacks the economic barriers to education 
by advocating the wide extension of the junior college move¬ 
ment. These institutions, which the Commission prefers to 
call “community colleges,” enable the student to live at home 
through the conventional sophomore year. The Commission 
favors making this college as free to the student as the high 
school is today. Although, as we shall see, the Commission 
has no clear idea of the purpose, organization, or activities of 
the community college, the Commission does understand that 
this unit can do much to equalize educational opportunity. 

The Commission strongly condemns those barriers to edu¬ 
cational opportunity which have been thrown up by racial and 
religious prejudice. These are indefensible, and have never 
been defended on their merits. The defense has been that 
colleges and universities would do more harm than good, or 
at least would do no good, to those whom they were trying to 
help, if they took a stand against discrimination which was 
much in advance of the communities in which they were lo¬ 
cated. Actually the horrid consequences predicted when the 
removal of discrimination is discussed in educational institu¬ 
tions never materialize when it is removed. If there were 
some unpleasantness, it could not be regarded as important. 
What is important Is that institutions of higher learning should 
stand for something. If they will not stand for the Rights of 
Man, how can they expect anybody else to ? 

The Commission is on sound ground when It urges the ex¬ 
tension of the educational opportunities open to adults. Many 
adults have had no education, including great numbers who 
have graduated from college. Education is a process which 
should go on through the whole of life. Many disciplines, 
and they are among the most important, will not give up their 
secrets except to those who have had experience with the 
issues which the disciplines raise. The education of youth is a 
waste of time if youth Is to have no future. Unless we can 
educate those who control the world today, it seems most 
unlikely that youth can have a future. 

The Commission is right on many other matters with which 
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it deals more briefly. It is right on the value of technical aids 
to learning, though it exaggerates the educational possibilities 
of AM broadcasting. It is right on the place of intercollegiate 
athletics. It rightly attacks specialization, the narrow prep¬ 
aration of college teachers, and the limitations which profes¬ 
sions place on their numbers in order to increase the prestige 
or value of their services. It rightly urges the support of basic 
research by industry, though it says, for reasons which are 
obscure, that half the support of basic research must in the 
future come from the federal government. It opposes secrecy 
in research and the control of research by the military. It is 
for academic freedom. 

Ill 

It is impossible to form a judgment on some sections of the 
report, because it is impossible to discover what the Commis¬ 
sion’s attitude is. The most important of the issues which the 
Commission leaves unresolved is that of the organization of 
education. Yet, unless this question can be intelligently settled, 
the extension of the junior colleges will be of doubtful benefit 
to the country: much of the money which the Commission 
wishes to have spent on education will be wasted; and the sys¬ 
tem which results will be inferior to the one we have today. 

Apparently because it does not wish to arouse the antag¬ 
onism of vested interests, the Commission dodges the question 
of organization every time the question rears its head. The 
Commission does so even when its arguments seem to lead in¬ 
evitably to an attack on the problem and a rational solution of 
it. The Commission says (III, 7), “The senior high school 
and the first two years of college, particularly the liberal arts 
college, are similar in purpose, and there is much duplication 
of content in their courses.” It goes on (III, 12), “The 
present difficulty grows largely out of the fact that the aca¬ 
demic work of the last 2 years of the high school and that of 
the first 2 years of the typical arts college are essentially iden¬ 
tical in purpose.” We then find (III, 17) that "Many young 
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people of ages 16, 17, 18, and 19 are well suited for residence 
on a college campus-. In the school system developed on the 
6-4-4 plan, the last unit embraces these ages. Liberal arts col¬ 
leges may well parallel this last unit. . . . Furthermore there is 
a tendency at present to stretch out too long the period of pre- 
professional and professional study. Students ought much 
more generally than now to enter many fields of professional 
study when not older than 20. . . . Today the age of 20 falls in 
the middle of the arts college course.” Later the Commission 
says (III, 70) in urging a great increase in the number of com¬ 
munity colleges, ‘‘This development should be guided by a 
State-wide plan in which at least the following features should 
be found; (1) The larger municipalities will extend their pub¬ 
lic school programs to include the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years or grades, thus making possible further experimentation 
with the 6-4-4 plan.” 

Meanwhile we have learned (III, 18) that, “The present 
plan of building a curriculum for a bachelor’s degree and then 
another often poorly related program for a master’s degree is 
far inferior as a preparation for teaching than would be a 
unified 3-year program above the community college, or above 
the sophomore year of the liberal arts college.” 

From these quotations one might suppose that the Commis¬ 
sion, recognizing the waste and incoherence of two-year units 
and two-year courses of study, would recommend a six-year 
elementary school, a four-year high school, a four-year college, 
and a three-year program to the master’s degree. One might 
even suppose that the Commission would be forced to suggest 
the relocation or elimination of the bachelor’s degree, since 
that degree obviously interferes with the construction of an in¬ 
telligible curriculum to the master’s. The Commission does 
none of these things. It assumes that the bachelor’s degree 
must stay where it is. In general it assumes an 8-4-2-2-1 pro¬ 
gram to the master's ; its pages are studded with references to 
“2-year curricula” in the senior high school, the junior college, 
and the senior college. We even hear (III, 5) that, "The two- 
year college—that is the thirteenth and fourteenth years of our 
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educational system—is about as "widely needed today as the 
4-year high school was a few decades ago.” 

Far from being widely needed, the two-year college disrupts 
the educational system. As the Commission shows, it dupli¬ 
cates the high school; it cuts the college of liberal arts in half 
and makes it a two-year unit, too. The opportunity which the 
Commission had, and missed, was the opportunity to follow 
its own reasoning to the creation of a 6-4-4-3 system to the 
master’s degree and to put the bachelor’s degree, two-year 
units, and two-year curriculums, with the inefficiency, duplica¬ 
tion, and aimlessness which they reflect and cause, to sleep 
forever. 

IV 

Some difficulties arise in discussing matters even more im¬ 
portant than the organization of education because the Com¬ 
mission, through inadvertence, indecision, or a desire to please 
everybody, contradicts or qualifies Its statements to such an 
extent that it is possible to prove almost anything from the 
report. 

For example, we are told at the outset (I, 6) that “to as¬ 
sume that all we need to do is apply to present and future 
problems ‘eternal’ truths revealed in earlier ages is likely to 
stifle creative imagination and intellectual daring.” A few 
pages farther on (I, 11—12) we learn that, “The everlasting 
moral essence of democracy lies in its fundamental principles, 
not in its means and methods of the moment.” 

The Commission appears indifferent to all considerations 
of quality in education; but it says (I, 44), “Simply to keep 
more of our youth in school for a longer period will not of 
itself, of course, achieve the personal and social ends we have 
in mind. The measure to which extended educational oppor¬ 
tunities accomplish our purposes will depend on the kind of 
education provided.” 

The Commission seems to think that education should be 
infinitely diversified; but it says (I, 46), “Yet in the midst of 
all the necessary diversity we must somehow preserve and ex- 
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pand a central unity. We must make sure that every student 
includes the kind of learning and experience that is essential to 
fit free men to live in a free society." 

These contradictions and qualifications illustrate one of the 
fundamental misconceptions upon which the report is based. 
This is the assumption that education can do everything and 
that education ought to do everything. Since education can 
do everything and ought to do everything, it can and should 
pursue conflicting purposes, for every purpose is as good as 
every other. Hence there can be no such thing as a contradic¬ 
tion In the report. I am reminded of a great educator I once 
knew who, when he was told that something he proposed was 
wrong and that he ought to do the opposite, would say, ‘‘We’ll 
do that too!” 

The fact that distresses the Commission most is that in 1945 
half the children of America were growing up in families which 
had a cash income of $2,530 or less. The Commission is 
pained to learn that the birth rate is highest in the families 
with the lowest income. When we get to the second volume 
of the report (II, 11), we find the Commission saying in pass¬ 
ing that, “All measures which will contribute to increasing the 
total national productivity thus become essential as indirect 
means toward lessening economic barriers to education." But 
the whole report is based upon the proposition that it is nec¬ 
essary to overcome the maldistribution in income by expendi¬ 
tures on education itself. 

If the economic barriers to education arise because of the 
inequities in the economic system, and if the birth rate is high¬ 
est in the families with the lowest incomes, the first considera¬ 
tion of the educational statesman should be to remove the 
inequities in the economic system and to raise the income or 
lower the birth rate of the families with the lowest incomes 
and the highest birth rate. The Commission is a little sancti¬ 
monious about the birth rate: It says (I, 32), “No one would 
suggest that the proper remedy for this situation is a lower 
birth rate in any part of the country.” But if we can raise the 
incomes of the families with the lowest incomes, we shall lower 
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the birth rate of those families and hence lower the birth rate 
in the parts of the country in which those families live. 

It may be said that there is no harm in the fact that the 
Commission takes the economic system for granted and tries 
to see what can be done to overcome the handicaps which it 
causes by direct assistance to students and institutions: the 
Commission was appointed to study education and not eco¬ 
nomics. The reply is that the Commission gives its powerful 
support to the omnibus fallacy, the doctrine that education, 
more education, more expensive education, will solve every 
problem and answer every prayer. The omnibus fallacy 
diverts the public mind from direct attack on the evil under 
consideration by proposing the easy, if costly, alternative, “Let 
education do it.” In the case of the economic barriers to edu¬ 
cation it is clear that whatever is done by way of scholarships 
or grants-in-aid to institutions cannot go to the heart of the 
matter. But our people are likely to think that, if they make 
the vast educational expenditures recommended by the Com¬ 
mission, the problem is solved. 

V 

According to the omnibus fallacy there is nothing which 
education cannot do; and it can do everything equally well. 
Education, in this view, cannot decline a task because it is not 
qualified to perform it; education cannot suggest that another 
agency or institution could perform it better. In discussing 
the kind of higher education it wants, the Commission gets 
more and more inclusive until its summary “sentence” is this 
(II, 6), "One which is not only general and liberal, not only 
sufficiently vocational, not only for broad competence in citi¬ 
zenship and in the wise use of leisure, but also an integrated 
and meaningful combination of all these aims at successive 
levels of education in accordance with the potentialities of 
each.” 

The Commission repeatedly asserts that it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the educational system to supply the vast army of 
trained personnel which society requires. The Commission 
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does not stop to ask whether the educational system can train 
certain kinds and classes of personnel, whether it can train 
them as well as other agencies, or what the effect will be on the 
educational system and its proper function (if any) if the 
system attempts to carry everybody and everything in its 
omnibus. The Commission wants the community colleges to 
train aviators, insurance salesmen, and photographers; if the 
community is a center for travelers from Latin America, the 
college should teach Spanish to the taxi drivers. The college 
must make frequent surveys of its community in order to be 
sure that its education is adapted to the needs of its students, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Commission says, in one of 
its less felicitous sentences, “Rarely does a college student ex¬ 
pect necessarily to live in the State where he is attending col¬ 
lege" (III, 43). 

The Commission Insists that general education and voca¬ 
tional education are not antagonistic: "Rightly conceived, the 
two are complementary." (1,61. The italics are those of the 
Commission.) The Commission offers evidence to show that 
general education will not interfere with vocational success, 
but none to prove that vocational training will not interfere 
with education. The Commission knocks over a straw man 
when it says, a trifle sonorously (I, 62), “To build a richly 
textured and gracious life is a good and desirable purpose, but 
few of us can make such a life without first making a living.’’ 
I do not recall that any modern educator has suggested that 
people who were starving to death could be educated to build 
richly textured and gracious lives. 

Education cannot do everything. It cannot do everything 
equally well. It cannot do some things as well as other social 
institutions can do them or could do them if these institutions 
were forced to discharge their responsibilities instead of leav¬ 
ing the educational system to struggle along with them by de¬ 
fault. It may be that education could teach our people to 
build richly textured and gracious lives if it were free to con¬ 
centrate on that task. It may be that our people can learn to 
make a living without asking higher education to teach them 
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how. It seems altogether likely that the attempt on the part 
of education to do what it cannot do well will prevent it from 
doing what it can do well. One of the things education cannot 
do well is vocational training. That can best be conducted on 
the job. The rapid changes in technology and the mobility of 
our population make vocational training given one day in one 
place a handicap the next day in another place. “Rarely does a 
college student expect necessarily to live in the State where he 
is attending college." 

VI 

Among the objectives of general education the Commission 
lists certain “basic outcomes.’* The student must be taught to 
be healthy: “What is needed is a course ....’* (I, 54). The 
student must be taught the knowledge and attitudes basic 
to a satisfying family life: “Such a general course would in¬ 
clude (I, 56). The student must be taught to “get on 

well with people" (I, S3). The picture is one of the student 
coming to the college absolutely naked, with no past, no par¬ 
ents, no church, even without any Boy Scouts, being carefully 
swathed in layers of courses and sent out into the world, ready 
to cope with any economic, political, domestic, social, ■ or 
meteorological vicissitudes. I say it cannot be done; and I 
say that, if it is attempted, the educational system will fail in 
the attempt, and, what is more important, it will fail in its 
proper task. 

The Commission at the end of its list of eleven basic out¬ 
comes (How can an outcome be basic? And can eleven out¬ 
comes all be equally basic?) says, “Ability to think and to rea¬ 
son, within the limits set by one’s mental capacity, should be the 
distinguishing mark of an educated person" (1,57). With this 
I entirely agree. The distinguishing mark of the educated 
person is intellectual power. Hence, the primary aim of higher 
education is the development of intellectual power. Any other 
aim is secondary and can be tolerated only to the extent to 
which the attempt to achieve it does not interfere with the 
effort to achieve the primary aim. Such an aim as adjustment 
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to the environment is not merely secondary, it is wrong: it 
would prevent education from putting forth its noblest effort, 
the effort to produce men like Socrates and Gandhi, who were 
not adjusted to their environment, who did not "get on well 
with people," and who died because they did not. 

Although one would think that the proper task of higher 
education was to place the distinguishing mark of the educated 
person, intellectual power, upon those who pass through our 
colleges and universities, the Commission never misses a chance 
to communicate the news that our educational institutions are 
far too intellectual. This will certainly surprise the students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and citizens who have had 
anything to do with our educational system. To the disinter¬ 
ested observer the American educational system looks like a 
gigantic playroom, designed to keep the young out of worse 
places until they can go to work. 

The Commission solemnly warns the colleges and univer¬ 
sities not to turn out a generation of impractical visionaries. 
Oh, for just one impractical visionary a year! The Commis¬ 
sion deplores "the present orientation of higher education 
towards verbal skills and intellectual interests" (I, 32). It 
says that American schools and colleges are preoccupied with 
the training of the intellect. It even thinks that faculty meet¬ 
ings are too intellectual and recommends “deliberations which 
have some immediate results, such as the purchase of new 
movie projectors, or the issuance of a career guidebook for 
students” (IV, 40). It urges administrators to be Irrational. 
“Administrators tend to think in terms of a logical approach 
to curriculum problems—formulating an over-all philosophy 
first, then stating broad objectives, appraising the present pro¬ 
gram in terms of those objectives, defining weaknesses, and 
discovering ways to eliminate them. Experience demonstrates 
that this approach is likely to be unproductive of the one essen¬ 
tial change, a change in the thinking and teaching and research 
activities of Individual faculty members" (IV, 41). And so 
we end up with a college in which neither the students, the 
faculty, nor the officers are supposed to think, or, at least, to 
look as though they were thinking. 
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VII 

The report calls again and again for greater diversification 
in education. It says, “There is already a wide variety of pur¬ 
poses and programs in American colleges. . . (This would 
appear to be an understatement.) . . but there is need for 
even greater diversification and experimentation to take ac¬ 
count of different kinds and degrees of intellectual capacity, 
talent, and interest" (II, 7). The Commission believes that, 
“As we bring more and more students to the campus, we shall 
increase in proportion the tremendous variety of human and 
social needs the college programs must meet. We shall add to 
the already overwhelming diversity of aptitudes, interests, 
and levels of attainment that characterize the student body. 
And so we shall have to increase the diversification of curricu¬ 
lar offerings and of teaching methods and materials to corre¬ 
spond" (I, 45-46). 

Since American institutions of higher education are already 
so diversified that neither the faculty nor the students can talk 
with one another except about the weather, politics, and last 
Saturday's game, the Commission’s advice is a little like telling 
a drowning man that he can improve his position by drinking 
a great deal of water. On the very next page the Commission 
says, in bold-face type, that the colleges are failing in large 
part “because the unity of liberal education has been splintered 
by overspecialization” (I, 47). This is one time when the 
Commission cannot have it both ways; either it must admit 
that it does not care about liberal education, or it must recog¬ 
nize that It is impossible to offer a program that includes every¬ 
thing that might interest everybody, from acrobatics to 
zymurgy, and have it add up to a liberal education. If you 
believe, as the Commission says it does, in bold-face type (I, 
49), that, “The crucial task of higher education today, there¬ 
fore, is to provide a'unified general education for American 
youth," then you must find out what that education is; you 
must offer it to American youth; and you must not divert your 
mind or theirs from this crucial task until you are sure that it 
has been accomplished. 
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The Commission’s program of infinite diversification rests 
on a non sequitur. Since men are different, the Commission 
holds their education must be different. Men are different; 
but they are also the same. As the Commission points out, 
education in this country has failed in large part because it 
has emphasized those respects in which men are different; 
that is what excessive specialization means. The purpose of 
liberal or general education is to bring out our common hu¬ 
manity, a consummation more urgently needed today than at 
any time within the last five hundred years. To confuse at 
every point, as the Commission does, the education of our 
common humanity, which is primary and fundamental, with 
the education of our individual differences, which is secondary 
and in many cases unnecessary, is to get bad education at every 
point. 

VIII 

As we have seen, the Commission’s principal reason for de¬ 
manding greater diversification is that it proposes to double 
the number of students beyond the twelfth grade by 1960. 
The basis for this proposal is the revelation, provided by the 
Army General Classification Test, that at least 49 percent of 
the college-age population of the country has the ability to 
complete the first two years of college work, and at least 32 
percent has the ability to complete additional years of higher 
education. “. . . these percentage figures supply conservative 
yet conclusive evidence of the social advisability of increased 
numbers attending college” (II, 7). 

These percentage figures supply some evidence that a larger 
proportion of the college-age population has the ability to 
complete certain years of college. They supply no evidence 
whatever of the social advisability of having them do so. The 
argument that they should do so is based on the proposition 
that they have as much ability as those who are in college now. 
To know whether it is socially desirable to have them go to 
college, we should have to know whether it is socially desirable 
for all those who are in college now to be there, a question on 
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which the Commission offers no evidence, and we should have 
to know why those who are not in college are not there. For 
example, it does not seem self-evident that a young man of 
twenty should be in the junior year in college if he prefers to be 
somewhere else. 

Every citizen of a free society is entitled to a liberal educa¬ 
tion. This is the education which develops his intellectual 
power and the humanity which he has in common with his 
fellow-men. The first object of American educators should 
be to determine what a liberal education is; the second should 
be to discover the organization of the curriculum and of the 
educational system which will permit the student to acquire a 
liberal education in the shortest period of time. Father Gan¬ 
non of Fordham has suggested that through a six-year ele¬ 
mentary school, a three-year high school, and a three-year 
college the student can get a liberal education by the time he is 
eighteen. There is plenty of evidence that the 6-4-4 plan per¬ 
mits the acquisition of liberal education by the age of nineteen 
or twenty. 

This program requires the rigorous exclusion of triviality, 
frivolity, and duplication from the educational system. The 
student cannot get a liberal education by the age of eighteen or 
twenty if he has to be taught eleven basic outcomes; he can¬ 
not do it on the 8-4-2-2 plan. Nor can he do it if it is assumed 
that everything which might be useful or interesting to the 
citizen can and should be taught him in his youth. One of the 
reasons why the education of adults should be greatly ex¬ 
panded is that many things can be really learned only in adult 
life, Sir Richard Livingstone has taught us long since that for 
this reason the cultural level of a country cannot be automati¬ 
cally raised by the simple expedient of raising the school¬ 
leaving age. 

Up to the point at which they have acquired a liberal educa¬ 
tion, then, we have an obligation to have all our youth, not 49 
percent, but all, in college. Beyond that point education is a 
privilege, not a right. Its continuation beyond that point 
must chiefly depend on ability and interest. The Commission 
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makes an appalling statement about interest: "Further, many 
individual young people offset their economic handicaps with 
cultural aspirations, ambition, and a driving thirst for knowl¬ 
edge that lead them to attempt to work their way through 
college if such a path is opened up to them. Yet such indi¬ 
vidual efforts will necessarily be the exception and are not pal¬ 
liatives to adverse conditions.” (II, 11. Can the Commis¬ 
sion mean that such efforts are mere palliatives?) 

, I am opposed to the prevailing superstition that it is a 
good thing for a boy to work his way through college; but 
the implication that cultural aspirations, ambition, and a driv¬ 
ing thirst for knowledge are to be regarded as exceptional in 
our colleges has dreadful consequences; for these are precisely 
the qualifications for advanced study. Without them nobody 
should be admitted to it. 

If everybody were in school or college until he had acquired 
a liberal education, and if beyond that only those were ad¬ 
mitted who had the interest and ability that advanced study 
requires, we should have far more students up to the ages of 
eighteen or twenty and far fewer over those ages. The num¬ 
ber of students we have should not be based on the number or 
on the ability of those we have now. It should be based on a 
clear definition of the purpose of each unit of the educational 
system. 

IX 

At the present time the omnibus is not going anywhere in 
particular, or rather, it is going off in all directions at once. 
The problem of higher education in America is not the prob¬ 
lem of quantity. Whatever our shortcomings in this regard, 
we have a larger proportion of our young people in higher 
education than any country I can think of; and we certainly 
have more teachers and more square feet per student in big¬ 
ger, newer buildings than any other nation in the world. 

Neither the proportion of the population In school, nor 
the length of their schooling, nor the amount of money spent 
on It is an index to the educational requirements of a people. 
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unless it is first established that the educational system under 
discussion is headed in the right directioOi To increase the 
number of students, to prolong the period of their incarcera¬ 
tion in schools, to spend twice the money, but spend it in the 
same wayi when the system is headed in no direction, or in the 
wrong direction, or in all directions at once—these things will 
merely add to the embarrassments of the taxpayer; they will 
not promote the moral and intellectual development of our 
people. 

What America needs, what the world needs, is a moral, in¬ 
tellectual, and spiritual revolution. Higher education in 
America fails unless it does what It can to initiate and carry 
through this revolution. This revolution will not be assisted 
by the infinite multiplication of trivial courses, of buildings, 
students, professors, salaries, or of colleges and universities. 
It will come only when the educators of America are willing to 
admit that the revolution must come and that they must make 
their contribution to it. It will come only when they are 
ready to forget their vested interests and try to see what the 
revolution will involve and how higher education should be 
related to it. The educators of America will be entitled to 
the support they demand when they can show that they know 
where they are going and why. The report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education suggests that the time is 
still far off. 



Fundamental Decisions in Developing 
a Program of General Education' 

By T. R. McConnell 


F aculty committees engaged in planning programs of 
general education are usually impatient about spending 
much time on fundamental considerations. After a few 
sessions devoted to discussion of purposes or outcomes of gen¬ 
eral education, some practical professor, to the relief of most 
other members of the committee, is almost certain to insist 
that the group cease its abstract talk and get on to the business 
of outlining courses. As a result, many institutions never 
clearly define the grounds on which to proceed, and so come 
out with a congeries of so-called general courses that show 
little organic relation to one another and that give no evidence 
of being pointed toward well-defined and consistent purposes. 

This does not imply that there is a single set of principles on 
which to build programs of general education. Different in¬ 
stitutions may arrive at different formulations of the nature 
and process of general and liberal education. What it does 
suggest is that each institution should make a deliberate choice 
of ends and means after a thorough and thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of basic educational problems and issues. 

I shall not attempt to lay before you any complete frame¬ 
work for general education. Instead, I shall raise some of the 
basic questions and Issues that must be decided in planning a 
systematic program. Perhaps I may be pardoned if, in dis¬ 
cussing these issues, I Indicate my own position with respect to 
some of them. 

The first decision to be made is whether to identify general 
education with an aristocratic or democratic conception of lib¬ 
eral education. Those who hold the artistocratic conception 
of liberal education wish to concentrate on the production of 
a relatively small intellectual elite. They doubt that the many 
are capable of enlightenment and believe It would be unwise to 

■^An address delivered at the thirty-third annual meeting of the Association 
of Urban Universities, held at the University of Minnesota, Nov. 13—14, 1947. 
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give them a gentleman’s education even if It were possible. 
This attitude is closely associated with the genteel tradition in 
which liberal education, if not used as a means of perpetuating 
a leisure class, was the means of establishing an upper caste. 
I think It is fair to say that this conception of liberal education 
emphasized personal development more than it inculcated a 
sense of social obligation. It was more concerned with what 
has been called “cultivation” than with active participation in 
democratic affairs. The recipients of this kind of education 
have held aloof from the men who have had only what the 
former call a “servile education” in fields such as agriculture 
and engineering, and the high priests of genteel education in 
the liberal colleges have usually shown relatively little interest 
in sharing the uses and pleasures of the liberal arts with stu¬ 
dents and faculty members in the professional and specialized 
schools. 

The choice to be made, then, in planning a program of gen¬ 
eral education is whether to provide it for a select group— 
select both in terms of future occupation and in terms of aca¬ 
demic aptitude—or to make it available to all the students in 
the institution. 

But whether liberal education is something that the common 
man should have or is something to be provided for a chosen 
few is not the only question involved in deciding the issue of 
an aristocratic versus a democratic general education. The 
aristocratic tradition has made liberal education synonymous 
with “cultivation.” Cultivation has been identified with a 
knowledge of philosophy, history, literature, the arts, and, 
somewhat meagerly, with the sciences. Furthermore, it has 
meant, mainly, knowledge for its own sake. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones has characterized this view of liberal education as 
follows, “ ‘Culture’ is something for one’s leisure hours, for 
women, for librarians, and for other minority groups. The 
difficulty is that books read in a vacuum, philosophy taught 
formally, history as a requirement, and science as a required 
balance to intellectual digestion have a somewhat remote sig- 
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nificance for one’s later life except to a minority of scholarly 
or aesthetic temperaments.” 

To be truly democratic, general and liberal education must 
be centered on problems of living instead of on what the aca¬ 
demic man calls “learning.” It must be focused on human 
affairs, an emphasis which is not antithetical to knowledge for 
its own enjoyment, but prior to it. An aristocratic education 
may be characterized by erudition. A democratic education 
is by its very nature an effort to bring intelligence to bear on 
the problems of human life in each age. I take it that this is 
the kind of distinction President Conant had in mind when, 
according to Time, he objected to “the recluse who has almost 
ceased to be a man, and whose labors in the library or labora¬ 
tory differ from stamp collecting only by the courtesy of a 
name,” and when he added, "Personally, I like the word 
'relevance.' To my mind, a scholar’s activities should have 
relevance to the Immediate future of our civilization.” “ It is 
pertinent here also to quote Howard Mumford Jones again, 
“Curricula do not exist for the sake of books, of philosophy 
professors, of history texts, or even of science; on the contrary, 
science and the arts exist for the sake of a curriculum relevant 
to the needs of a society supporting the college.” * 

An aristocratic education is likely to be associated with the 
scholar’s or the specialist’s concerns, rather than with the 
student’s needs or the citizen’s problems. I remember in this 
connection that once after I had admonished a group of stu¬ 
dents to study philosophy, one of them asked, “If philosophy is 
such an important liberal study, can you tell us why it is that 
our courses in philosophy never seem to have anything to do 
with things that matter to us?” Philosophers will do little 
for the general education of students if they dodge the concrete 
issues of daily life by neglecting to bring principles down to 
cases, by scurrying into their ivory towers and closing the 

’Jones, Education and JVarid Tragedy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1946), p. 114. 

'Time, Sept. 23, 1946, p. 53. 

'Ibid., p. 117. 
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doors on the world in which their fellow-men must live, or by 
jumping on their magic carpets and soaring into the ideal 
world of absolute truth and value. Unless philosophy can, in 
truth, be transformed, as John Dewey proposed, from “a 
device for dealing with the problems of philosophy” into "a 
method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of men,” ' unless, with other humanistic studies, philoso¬ 
phy accepts the responsibilities of our civilization, it will exert 
little influence on the intellectual development of the great 
majority of students in our colleges and universities, Dewey’s 
desire to change philosophy from a device dealing with prob¬ 
lems of philosophy into a method for dealing with human af¬ 
fairs epitomizes the purpose and spirit of a democratic general 
education. 

In deciding between an aristocratic apd a democratic con¬ 
ception of liberal education, a faculty must inevitably take a 
position on the relation between general and vocational educa¬ 
tion. The antivocationalism that characterizes much of the 
recent literature on liberal education seems to me to be an 
indirect reflection of the aristocratic attitude. Many of those 
who wish to drive a sharp cleavage between liberal and voca¬ 
tional studies Impute an inferior intellectual status to voca¬ 
tional and, often, to professional education. Apart from the 
fact that this attitude Is a hold-over from the aristocratic tra¬ 
dition, it is psychologically unsound, educationally ineffective, 
and socially divisive. 

The separation of general and vocational education is psy¬ 
chologically unsound because it runs counter to what we know 
about the development of interests, motives, and abilities. No 
one wishes to insist that any student choose a future vocation 
and start his specific preparation for it too early. Further¬ 
more, we know that many students’ early vocational prefer¬ 
ences are unwise or insecure, and that many change them. In 
some cases, several times. But the fact remains that upper¬ 
most in most students’ minds as they come to college is the 

' Quoted in M. C. Otto, The Human Enterprise (Ne.v? Yoikl F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1940), pp. 26-27. 
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problem of making a wise vocational choice or getting started 
as soon as possible, at least in some degree, on their specialized 
training. Many college students, too, are troubled because 
they do not know what kind of work they want to do. Many 
professors decry this concern for what they call “materialistic” 
values, but the chances are that at the same age they were 
about as much concerned over how they were to make a living 
as are the youngsters who come to college today. These same 
people often forget that their undergraduate education was 
for them as future college professors just as vocational as 
journalism is for the future newspaperman. And it has always 
been difficult for me to see why the history which a journalism 
student takes, because he realizes that he needs that back¬ 
ground for intelligent newspaper work, is any the less liberal 
in value than the same history that another student takes just 
for general enlightenment. 

General and liberal education should be education for living, 
and living includes working. The student who realizes this, 
and plans a college program which reflects the interrelation¬ 
ships between the two, should be commended rather than con¬ 
demned. He is wisely reflecting the interdependence that char¬ 
acterizes the democratic society around him. The citizen of 
the modern community is not a man of leisure as he was in 
ancient Athens. As Professor Hook has reminded us, he is 
not only a "political entity,” but “he is a producer, a consumer, 
a potential warrior, a critic, a teacher in some respects, and a 
learner in others. He is sometimes more of one or another. 
But in the life of the citizen, they are all related.” ° 

Modern man, whatever his work, whether it be in the pro¬ 
fessions or on the factory assembly line, finds his labor pro¬ 
foundly related to the whole fabric of American life, to his 
individual way of living, and to the happiness and welfare of 
other human beings. Emerson drew a distinction between the 
thinking man and the man, thinking. We need the man, the 
worker, the citizen thinking even more urgently now than he 
was needed in Emerson’s time. This means that vocational 

"Hook, Education for Modern Man (New York: Dial Press, 1946), p. 155. 
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and liberal education should not be separated, but should be 
interrelated and interdependent, each influencing and giving 
broader meaning to the other. 

Narrow vocationalism, of course, is just as undesirable as 
an education purged of all vocational “taint.” Vocational 
education, whether in the professions, or in occupational fields 
involving lesser schooling, that is conceived and conducted as 
job training is a threat to democracy because it emphasizes 
technical proficiency without relation to the worker’s social 
and moral responsibilities. If we are to reduce the unfortu¬ 
nate hiatus that so often exists in our society between private 
advantage and social obligation, we need to place all occupa¬ 
tions in a human setting and in a broad social and economic 
framework. I have seen no more cogent expression of the im¬ 
portance of this integration than in a recent article by Presi¬ 
dent Wickenden in which he said: 

. .. We all know that the moral crisis of our times is to make the ma¬ 
terial means of living the servants of great ends and not the masters of 
mankind, or possibly a Frankenstein monster. The author remembers 
hearing the venerable master of Oriel College in between-wars England 
lamenting that ‘‘it was no longer possible for a few men to be idle in 
order that many men may be good.” Of course, we need philosophers 
and critics and seers to contemplate and examine and feel these issues 
profoundly, but for one of these we need a thousand men and women of 
good will and intelligence who will forge moral values out of the very 
heat of the struggle to raise food, produce goods, sell merchandise, build 
houses, cure the sick, raise families, run homes, teach school, and make 
communities clean and decent.'^ 

If liberal and vocational, or “general” and “special,” educa¬ 
tion are to be integrated most effectively, they should proceed 
together. The practice of dividing the two kinds of education 
horizontally by superimposing the one-on the other may be 
administratively efficient and organizationally simple, but it is 
educationally artificial. I believe that the best way of liberal¬ 
izing professional education is to encourage the student to take 
general and special studies concurrently. The Institute of 

’William E. Wickenden, “Shall Higher Education Be Expanded on the Tech¬ 
nological Pattern?" Journal of General Education, I (April 1947), 179-86. 
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Technology at the University of Minnesota has extended the 
engineering curriculums (for new nonveteran students) from 
four years to five, by introducing the equivalent of one year of 
general education. This band of liberal studies, however, is 
not packaged into one pre-engineering year, but is distributed 
throughout the five-year program. Several years ago the Law 
School made more extensive provision for work in the social 
sciences, not by adding a year to the prelegal program, but by 
enriching the professional curriculum. We have recently sug¬ 
gested to the Law School that it offer a course in the law in 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. Such a plan 
will give preprofessional students presumably interested in the 
law an opportunity to evaluate their true interests and apti¬ 
tudes, and it will recognize and capitalize educationally their 
legitimate vocational motivation. The School of Journalism 
at the University of Minnesota provides another excellent 
illustration of the integration of professional and liberal 
studies. Its own offerings include not only technical courses in 
journalistic writing, editing, newspaper management, and the 
like, but also courses dealing with the role of communication 
agencies in the formation of public opinion, and with the broad 
social and educational functions and responsibilities of the 
press and other media of mass communication. But this is 
not all. With their professional courses in journalism, stu¬ 
dents combine broad training in the humanities and the social 
sciences. It would be unfortunate if a rigid administrative or¬ 
ganization should cramp the journalism student’s general edu¬ 
cation and related work in the social sciences into the first two 
years and encourage him to specialize narrowly in the last two. 

Layman often phrase the meaning of general education bet¬ 
ter than educators themselves. Thus, Wendell Willkie char¬ 
acterized the general education movement as a reaction against 
the kind of excessive specialization that “has encouraged the 
sacrifice of methods that make for wide intelligence for 
methods which are concerned only with specialized knowledge ; 
. . . has held that the subject is more important than the stu¬ 
dent; that knowledge is more important than understanding; 
that science, in itself, can satisfy the soul of man, and that in- 
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telligent men should not be allowed to concern themselves with 
politics and the administration of state.” “ 

The expanding college curriculum has reflected the vast in¬ 
crease in knowledge and the organization of this information 
into specialized disciplines. Departments have been divided 
and new ones added. The number of courses has been multi¬ 
plied many times. To introduce some order into this array, 
subjects were arranged loosely in groups, and, as a means of 
counteracting an increasing emphasis on concentration or spe¬ 
cialization, students were required to sample each of these 
collections. But this piecemeal fare provided a fragmentary 
educational experience at best. Such scattering could hardly 
be called breadth in any organic sense. And so the general 
education movement was not only a reaction against special¬ 
ism; it was also an attempt to restore comprehensiveness and 
unity in liberal education. 

To make education comprehensive, the survey course was 
invented. There was little effort at integration in most of 
these courses; they were usually made by stringing compressed 
introductory departmental courses together in loose sequence. 
Since less time was available to cover all this ground, the 
courses vacillated between masses of specific facts poorly di¬ 
gested by the students or arrays of generalizations parroted 
but seldom really understood. In either event, the emphasis 
was on knowledge rather than performance. 

This modern version of pansophism proved unsuccessful, as 
we should have known in advance. Recently, courses in gen¬ 
eral education have become more selective in content and em¬ 
phasis, less superficial and more demanding of thought and 
understanding. If courses for general education are to be no 
longer Inclusive, the criteria for selection must be determined. 
Should the bases for selection be found within subjects or fields 
of knowledge as they are organized academically, or should 
they be discovered outside these disciplines? If the former, 
courses might be built around principles or methods central 

‘Willkie, ‘'Freedom and the Liberal Arts," American Scholar, XII (1943), 
13S-4Z. 
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to the logical structure of the disciplines, or susceptible of wide 
application in interpreting specific phenomena. The principle 
of acculturation in anthropology and sociology is an example. 
If the criteria are to be found outside academic fields them¬ 
selves, courses might be organized around the activities in 
which educated men should engage. Courses which reflect the 
logical structure of organized knowledge are numerous in 
programs of general education. Those which deal with the 
needs of the individual as person and citizen in the modern 
world are relatively uncommon. Examples of the latter are 
(1) systematic studies of the problems of modern society and 
the methods of arriving at sound judgments on social issues, 
and (2) the new program at Harvard in which the full re¬ 
sources of psychology, anthropolgy, and the other social 
sciences are exploited for an interpretation of the problems of 
human relationships in a wide variety of social settings. 

President Conant has said that “In our ideal republic of the 
future, we are surely concerned not with what a man has 
studied, but with what he does.” If a faculty agrees with this 
point of view, it will define the purposes of general education, 
not in terms of knowledge, but in terms of behavior. The 
liberally educated person is certainly a thoughtful one, but he 
is not content with contemplation alone. He has responsibil¬ 
ities to his family and his community which call for intelligent 
action. General education conceived in terras of knowledge is 
much easier to organize, conduct, and evaluate than is a pro¬ 
gram the outcomes of which are to take the form of deeds as 
well as words. In order to behave as a cultivated person and 
as an intelligent citizen, a substantial amount of pertinent 
knowledge is essential, but. not enough. Motives and attitudes 
are the impelling and directing determinants of behavior, and 
an education which leads to action must be concerned with emo¬ 
tional dispositions. Education in a free society neither stops 
with cold reason nor depends on emotional conditioning devoid 
of rational choice and design. The problem of education in a 
democracy is to couple intellectualization of issues with a 
strong desire to make the truth prevail. 
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The activities of communication provide a good illustration 
of the difference between education as knowing and education 
as doing. Knowledge about how words get their meanings, 
about the uses and abuses of language, the methods of per¬ 
suasion and propaganda, the elements of style, and the princi¬ 
ples of grammar and syntax is of little value unless in speaking 
and writing one chooses appropriate words to convey meaning 
accurately and gracefully, intends to inform rather than to 
mislead, presents his ideas in proper form and in effective or¬ 
ganization, and speaks or writes with due regard for the sensi¬ 
bilities and rights of his audience. In other words, instruction 
in the language arts is to be evaluated in terms of how well the 
individual speaks and writes, not in terms of how much he 
knows about rhetoric. 

General education conceived as experience in and prepara¬ 
tion for living Involves more than the library and the class¬ 
room. It means encompass the entire life of the college. Stu¬ 
dents should not only learn the arts and skills of communica¬ 
tion in the classroom; they should practice them in discussion 
groups and forums. They should not learn democracy merely 
as doctrine, but live it as activity in campus organizations, in 
community projects, and in participation In educational plan¬ 
ning. They should not merely acquire facts about the history 
of the arts, but find deep enjoyment in literature, painting, and 
music. They should not confine the study of psychology to 
textbooks, but should learn to understand their own and others’ 
motives and reactions to the end of better self-management, 
greater appreciation of human needs, and fuller enjoyment of 
human relationships. These outcomes are as much the prod¬ 
uct of a wide range of social experience as they are the result 
of systematic study of psychology and sociology. 

A moment’s reflection on the kind of education discussed 
above will reveal the fallacy in the notion advanced by certain 
recent writers on liberal education that the college is responsi¬ 
ble only for students’ intellectual development, and has no 
obligation for guiding his social and emotional growth. It 
takes only an elementary knowledge of human development to 
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understand the interdependence of emotional and intellectual 
behavior. And in a democratic society which depends not 
only upon full personal development, but also to a very great 
degree on group loyalties and cooperation, it would be sheer 
folly to neglect social education. 

One of the commonly expressed purposes of general educa¬ 
tion is to provide for all students a greater unity of back¬ 
ground and experience. The movement to restore unity in 
education is made necessary, first of all, we are told, because 
the inroads of specialism, the excesses of departmentalism, and 
the laissez faire of the elective system have produced curricu¬ 
lar chaos. It is said to be necessary, in the second place, be¬ 
cause effective citizenship entails a common background of 
experience and common ideals and loyalties. 

The simplest way to assure unity, on paper at least, is to 
require everyone to take the same courses or to read the same 
books. This solution has been rationalized by reference to the 
supposed uniformity of human nature. We have been assured 
that no matter how environments differ, human nature is, al- 
ways has been, and always will be the same everywhere. The 
conclusion would be, presumably, that education should be the 
same in all times and in all places and for all people. 

In view of all that the anthropologists, sociologists, psy¬ 
chologists, and students of cultural history have discovered 
about man's variable behavior, it is astonishing that anyone 
would seriously offer the dictum that human nature is every¬ 
where the same. Actually, human nature, apart from the cul¬ 
tural environment that conditions it, is a relatively meaningless 
abstraction. What man becomes is determined, not only by 
his biological inheritance, but also by the kind of society in 
which he grows and by his particular experiences within that 
general cultural setting. Human nature can be considered 
constant only in a very limited and rudimentary sense. Indi¬ 
viduals not only vary greatly in genetic constitution, but they 
are Influenced In their development by both common and 
variable environmental factors as well. Thus, human nature, 
instead of being a constant, changes in time and place, with 
variations in physical environment and social climate. 
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The prohlem of attaining unity is often approached on re¬ 
ligious or philosophical grounds. One way to attain unity is 
to make education conform to some body of authorized doc¬ 
trine. The proper dogma can be imposed by religious author¬ 
ity, which some faculties, because of their religious or sectarian 
connections, may choose to do. Secular means of establishing 
the “truth” include the authority of a certain tradition or the 
acceptance of “first principles” or “eternal verities.” 

I shall not take the time here for thorough discussion of the 
philosophical issues which lie behind the assertion that there 
are such things as “first principles” and “eternal truths.” I 
discussed this problem in another paper several years ago,” 
and it has been the subject of more recent and more adequate 
treatments. One of the best of these is in Sidney Hook’s Edu¬ 
cation for Modern Man}’^ He distinguishes two ways of de¬ 
termining the purposes and content of general and liberal edu¬ 
cation: the intuitional, theological, or metaphysical approach, 
on the one hand; and the empirical, experimental, or scientific, 
on the other. The former requires subservience to some in¬ 
fallible source of eternal truths or values. The latter depends 
upon a reading of the whole human experience. This point 
of view maintains, in B. H. Bode’s words, “that man’s future 
is in his own hands; that social and ethical and esthetic princi¬ 
ples are neither handed to him ready-made nor so embedded in 
the structure of things that he need but look in order to dis¬ 
cover them. He must create and recreate them for himself, 
in the course of racial history, out of the raw material of ex¬ 
perience.” 

Another means of unifying education, often allied with the 
philosophy of authority, Is to inculcate an understanding of 
heritage. Many recent writers on liberal education have iden¬ 
tified the “true heritage” with the classical tradition. Pre- 

' McConnell, "College Students and the Problem of Values,” School and So¬ 
ciety, LIII (1941), 713-19. 

“ Op. cit. 

“Bode, Proffiestive Education at the Crossroads (New York; Newsom & Co., 
1938), p. 35. 
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sumably all that is required for the solution of present prob¬ 
lems is to project the great truths of classical culture into the 
present. Plato usually turns out to be the principal source- 
book. My only comment on the relevance of Platonic ideas 
to a modern democratic society is that Plato's system of 
thought has been the refuge and rationale of those in all times 
who have wished to escape from a world of change and growth 
or to maintain the 'status quo against the inroads of social 
progress. 

But a more fundamental commentary on the attempt to find 
a solution in the past is that by making the past the reference 
point, we are likely to blind ourselves to what is distinctive in 
our own time—distinctive in terms of human possibilities as 
well as social problems. 

Professor Hook proposes that unity in a modern program 
of general education for democracy should be attained by 
“central emphasis on focal problems of our culture and the in¬ 
tellectual skills and moral habits with which to cope with 
them.” This position need not be a cult of Immediacy. As 
he explains, a concerted attempt to solve the problems of our 
own time does not preclude a study of the past, but “only pre¬ 
vents us from getting lost in the past.” The reference point, 
however, is the present, and the object is to make a new and 
better world, not to reproduce an old one. The method to be 
employed Is, not slavish dependence on old ideas, but the stim¬ 
ulation of creative intelligence, the encouragement of the social 
imagination, and invention that our complex age demands. 
The attitude with which this kind of general education ap¬ 
proaches the past is, in the words of Professor J. W. Beach of 
the University of Minnesota, “not merely of interpreting the 
present in the light of a great tradition, but also of interpreting 
and appraising the great tradition in the light of present ideas, 
present problems, and present knowledge.” 

If the nature of human development makes rigid prescrip¬ 
tion unsound in general education, how are we to assure the 

” Op. cil., p. 66, 
p. 72. 
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necessary background for the common responsibilities of dem¬ 
ocratic citizenship? Unity in general education should be 
thought of in terms of common outcomes rather than common 
courses. The Harvard report on general education wisely 
took the position that “General education must ... be con¬ 
ceived less as a specific set of books to be read or courses to 
be given, than as a concern for certain goals of knowledge and 
outlook and an insistence that these goals be sought after by 
many means as intently as those of specialism." What we 
know about individual differences means that a program of 
general education should be so conceived and administered 
that common general outcomes may be attained by consciously 
varied means. 

Furthermore, even in a democratic society, perhaps I should 
say particularly in a democratic society, general education 
should lead to common outcomes only in a very generalized 
sense. President Conant has said, sensibly, I think, that in 
planning for general education in a democracy, we must be 
content with a few basic propositions concerning the way in 
which we want our present students to behave when they are 
adults. In a free society, unity is not synonymous with uni¬ 
formity, or at least not with imposed uniformity, Only in the 
broad and generalized sense, even, do we wish uniformity in 
point of view. What we do want is a people devoted to the 
conditions of freedom, men and women with a high sense of 
social obligation, citizens who bring to bear on the analysis and 
solution of their personal, social, economic, and political prob¬ 
lems a fund of relevant and decisive information and disci¬ 
plined methods of critical, constructive, and scientific thinking, 
The advancement of our way of life depends upon the or¬ 
chestration of a wide range of talent and achievement, anc 
the application of the intelligence of free men to the solutior 
of the problems which define the crisis of our age. 

General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committe, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 30. 



UNESCO in Its Second Year 

By RICHARD McKEON 

T he members of the national delegations returning from 
the second annual session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO, which met in Mexico City from Novem¬ 
ber 6 to December 3, 1947, carried with them memories which 
might serve as matter for highly diversified reflections. They 
had reviewed the progress of the organization during its first 
year and the solutions that had been found for the many prob¬ 
lems presented by program, personnel, organization, and 
budget. They had heard reports concerning the execution of 
projects during 1947 and had approved a new program for 
1948 in which projects were stated concretely and related care¬ 
fully to specific funds made available for their execution. They 
had studied the complexity of the administrative problems 
which UNESCO had already faced and had formulated more 
precise rules to govern administrative and external relations. 

They had explored the implications of the national commis¬ 
sions that had been set up in several member-countries as 
means of bringing the activities of UNESCO to the attention 
of their citizens and of securing the participation of the peoples 
of the world in those activities. They had cooperated with 
the members of thirty-eight other national delegations in es¬ 
tablishing a program of action unexampled in the history of 
political activities. Not the least important of their experi¬ 
ences, they had come into contact, many of them for the first 
time, with the culture and the aspirations of Middle America 
and had seen the fashion in which one member-nation has 
found means to solve cultural problems as part of a broader 
pattern of social, economic, and intellectual problems in which 
the world shares, and they had learned something of the con¬ 
tributions which the experience of Mexico might make to the 
solution of world problems. All such reflections, however, are 
bound together by a single thought which turns on the problem 
of the developing character of this international organization, 
designed to employ the instruments of education, science, and 
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culture in the solution of some of the problems by which the 
peace of the world is endangered. 

The conception of pui'pose and, therefore, of program 
suited to achieve the purpose, and of organization adapted to 
carry out the program, has gone through several phases of 
evolution since the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa¬ 
tion met in 1942 to consider the problem of restoring educa¬ 
tional and intellectual facilities destroyed by the war. That 
evolution may be viewed as an interplay between a broadening 
conception of purpose and a more definitely conceived program 
of activities. The constitution of UNESCO signed in London 
in 1945 contains an eloquent preamble, which has already 
taken its place among the classical statements of the aspira¬ 
tions of men and governments, setting forth the reasons im¬ 
pelling the nations of the world to found the new organiz-ation. 
It states the conviction “that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unanimous and lasting 
support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” The work of the Prepara¬ 
tory Commission in London and in the first session of the Gen¬ 
eral Conference in Paris in 1946 was directed largely to the 
development of a program to achieve this purpose and the 
establishment of an organization which would focus the efforts 
of men everywhere on the execution of the program. 

The first year of UNESCO has been spent reducing the 
program further to more practicable form, constructing an 
effective organization, and doing the preliminary work on 
projects of outstanding importance. The work completed 
during the year in the execution of the program has given 
new prominence to the double problem of UNESCO: on the 
one hand, the problem of finding the means which will con¬ 
tribute directly, significantly, and therefore finitely to its clear 
and present purpose, and, on the other hand, the problem 
of using to the utmost the infinite scope of its possible resources 
and potential collaborators. The work of the second session 
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of the General Conference has served to bring purpose and 
program into closer and more concretely conceived relation¬ 
ships. Many of the crucial problems of UNESCO’s second 
year will consist in making the program more incisive in its 
bearing on the purpose of UNESCO and around making 
activities projected to carry out the program broader in direct 
participation of mankind and in immediate effect on mankind. 

When constitutional government assumed its characteristic 
modern formulations in the eighteenth century, it seemed novel 
in two respects. The writers of the Federalist Papers argued, 
in discussing the merits of the proposed Constitution of the 
United States of America, first, that recent advances in politi¬ 
cal science had made the enlargement of territory to be gov¬ 
erned an additional source of strength rather than a hindrance 
to responsible and representative government, and, second, 
that a central political organization could reconcile the inter¬ 
ests of opposed factions and achieve peace and security, in¬ 
suring a maximum freedom of thought, expression, and action 
to individual men and associations of men. Since the 
eighteenth century the size of the units in which the responsible 
decision and action of citizens must be effective has increased 
until nothing less than the whole world is a political orbit large 
enough to secure the peace and tranquility of nations. Yet in 
these steps the need for action has frequently preceded ad¬ 
vances in our knowledge. In the course of these actions it 
has become apparent that the rights and duties of men are not 
sufficiently defined by a simple opposition of government con¬ 
trol and individual freedom, yet the mutual dependence that 
exists between political institutions and actions on the one 
hand and economic, social, and cultural relations and problems 
on the other hand are still treated almost exclusively in terms 
of property; and the intellectual and moral solidarity of man¬ 
kind, to which reference is made in the constitution of 
UNESCO, is a phrase reserved for mutual criticism or pious 
preachment. 

The United Nations is a political organism established to 
relate the interests of nations and men and to maintain peace. 
Specialized agencies have been established or projected to con- 
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sider problems of labor, of health, of food and agriculture, 
of money, banking, and trade, among other technical and ma¬ 
terial problems which' affect the relations of the world. 
UNESCO is unique among political institutions inasmuch as 
it is the first organized public effort to bring the instruments 
of education, science, and culture to bear on the potential con¬ 
flicts of men, on the real and imagined oppositions of their 
interests,-and on the development of international understand¬ 
ing. By these means it may assist in constructing a world com¬ 
munity of insight and mutual confidence, through which the 
community of men's interests may be discerned to serve as 
indispensable foundation for political agreement and coopera¬ 
tion. Men have become accustomed to the popular theories 
which account for ideas as instruments of power or as ideolo¬ 
gies determined by material circumstances. The unique op¬ 
portunity of UNESCO lies in the possibility of showing once 
more that ideas also have an integrity of their own, and that 
their truth gives them, in contrast to their factitious utility in 
controversy, such utility as they have had through the ages 
in solving social, political, and economic problems. 

The chief problem of UNESCO lies in this opportunity. 
There is little danger that UNESCO will not operate, but 
there is grave danger that the high and difficult purpose which 
has been set for it will be forgotten in the execution of in¬ 
numerable worthy works which have only remote and proble¬ 
matic bearings on the peace of the world. There will be 
scholars who argue—and politicians who agree—that the 
scholar and scientist are innocent of the ways of politics and 
naive in their conception of the possibilities of practical action, 
and, therefore, that they should contribute to peace by making 
international what they are accustomed to do in smaller 
groups. There will be politicians who see in UNESCO pri¬ 
marily political dangers to be controlled or political instru¬ 
mentalities to be manipulated—^and scholars and scientists 
may easily fall in with their maneuvers—to make UNESCO 
an extension of the debates of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations rather than a means of their possible reso- 
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lution. Ideas may be potent instrumentalities in establishing 
the world community essential for the successful operation 
of world political institutions, but ideas may also be weapons 
of conflict or diversions irrelevant to practical action. 

UNESCO, therefore, faces a double dilemma. On the 
political side the cultures of the world are the expressions of 
the particular circumstances and aspirations of peoples, yet 
the plea for self-determination may be used as a political sub¬ 
terfuge for obstruction to common action. Conversely, in¬ 
ternational understanding is built by the exchange and free 
flow of ideas, yet the plea for the removal of obstacles to 
communication may be a political cloak for intellectual dom¬ 
ination by those who control the means of communication. 
On the intellectual side, ideas determine men’s individual and 
group actions; yet when they are pursued and used for political 
and practical ends, they tend to become mere symbols and 
propaganda weapons impervious to analysis or discussion. 
Conversely, when they are pursued for themselves, they have a 
tendency to become complex and Irrelevant, which is indicated 
in the common significances attached to “theoretic” and 
“academic.” 

In this dilemma the complex of forces is apt to be translated 
into a dominant pull to carry this new experiment in intellec¬ 
tual and cultural relations into the regions of least controversy. 
There are so many important and useful things that might be 
done through international cooperation in education, science, 
and culture with no involvement in hot issues, that many are 
tempted to argue that UNESCO should gain strength in such 
activities. On the other hand, many remember the arguments 
advanced by the delegates assembled in the first session of the 
General Conference to support the conclusion that the purpose 
of UNESCO is not to advance education, science, and culture, 
but to use them to advance world peace. The first year of 
UNESCO has not decided between these issues: the program, 
the organization, and the personnel still contain the elements 
which would permit decision for either emphasis and either 
direction. The most important result of the second year of 
UNESCO will be the narrowing of that range of decision. 
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The decision is ultimately not one of degree or emphasis. 

It is the choice of the kind of institution that UNESCO -will 
be. If UNESCO does not take advantage of its opportunity 
to be a political institution novel in the history of political 
institutions, in which ideas are used in their own right in the 
analysis of pressing problems freed of academic or depart¬ 
mental formalization and political manipulation, UNESCO 
will become either a world academy, wider than national acad¬ 
emies and more useful to the small body of scholars and 
scientists of the world, or a political agency in which the ad¬ 
vances of science and the heritages of cultures are used among 
the weapons of the conflict of ideologies. In either form it 
would abandon the hope that nonpartisan cultural coopera¬ 
tion is possible or that scientific and intellectual means might 
assist in resolving the problems involved in partisan conflicts. 

The description of the means by which such an organiza¬ 
tion may contribute to the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind is not difficult, but their actual operation will require 
inventiveness, statesmanship, and courage. The description 
is easy, in part, because it is to be found in the speeches of 
the delegates to the two annual sessions of the General Con¬ 
ference and in the developing debates of the Executive Board. 
It is implicit in the convictions repeatedly expressed and seldom 
questioned: that UNESCO must deal with problems that are 
crucial in the relations of peoples today, that the number of 
projects should therefore be limited, that the results of study 
should be readily translatable into action, and that action 
should have a maximum impact on the peoples of the world. 
These convictions are embodied in the program for 1948. 
Such projects as the study of tensions affecting International 
understanding, the analysis of concepts involved In current 
ideological conflicts, the inquiry Into humanistic aspects of the 
relations of cultures are efforts to bring scientific techniques 
and knowledge of cultures to bear on actual issues. Such 
projects as the production program in mass communication 
by radio, film, and press; the development and extension of 
popular libraries; the facilitation of the flow of information, 
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books, and journals; the extension of fundamental education, 
adult education, and education for international understand¬ 
ing; and the improvement of textbooks, are all efforts to 
broaden the scope of effective work in promoting interna¬ 
tional understanding. 

Many of the programs of study and inquiry make explicit 
provision for securing maximum diffusion of the results of the 
work of experts, and the production unit established in the 
section on mass communication is in turn to be based on an 
"ideas bureau.” This effort to utilize knowledge and seek 
knowledge for new modes of utilization may be a first striving 
for an organization of program and work calculated to insure 
the execution of projects in a fashion that advances the ends 
of UNESCO and that utilizes as much as possible the re¬ 
sources pf education, science, and culture. All knowledge and 
all techniques at UNESCO’s disposal should serve as an “ideas 
bureau” for all the means of communication, education, and 
action which UNESCO can influence; and problems of com¬ 
munication should, in their turn, be conceived in terms of 
people who can carry out the program in all parts of the work. 
Any project proposed for UNESCO should be subjected to 
three inquiries and, if approved, should be treated in three 
stages: (1) available knowledge bearing on the question 
should be assembled and, if necessary, new knowledge should 
be sought, (2) such knowledge should then be translated into 
a program of action to be undertaken by UNESCO or rec¬ 
ommended to the appropriate agency or into a program of in¬ 
formation or education adapted to appropriate means of 
communication and to appropriate audiences, and (3) these 
programs should be so planned and executed that as many 
people as possible will participate in them and be influenced by 
them. 

Knowledge, communication, and people—subject matter, 
means, and agents—are the three stages of translation which 
the program of UNESCO must contain, The emphasis is 
ultimately on the people, UNESCO must find the means of 
communicating with the people of the world, or rather of 
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putting them in communication with each other, if it is to 
contribute to the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 
The novel political institution demanded by its purpose can 
succeed only through novel action by new agents on the politi¬ 
cal scene, Such action depends on the constitution of a new 
kind of civil servant in the Secretariat of UNESCO, who will 
be able to use expert knowledge in particular fields for the co¬ 
operative accomplishment of practical political purposes. It 
will depend on the development in the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Board of a new kind of diplomatic insight, by which the 
complexities of international politics, which have obstructed 
and limited the use of the instruments of education, science, 
and culture, may themselves be simplified by these instruments. 
It will depend on the selection of national delegations to the 
annual sessions of the General Conference composed, not 
merely of academic or political experts, but of a new kind of 
expert who will have the creative imagination to apply his 
technical knowledge to the evaluation and construction of a 
program directed to practical international ends. 

These problems of program, organization, and personnel 
would be overwhelming if their resolution did not in turn de¬ 
pend on a larger personnel, the people of the world, which is 
the ultimate personnel of UNESCO. Wherever they have 
been told about UNESCO, they have not had the difficulties in 
understanding it that are attributed to some scholars and 
politicians. It is the people, not the Secretariat in Paris, who 
must ultimately carry out the program of UNESCO, and it is 
they who are the ultimate test of the success of the program, 
for if progress in understanding leads to intellectual and moral 
solidarity, many of the difficulties which make the first stages 
of the planning and execution of the program of UNESCO 
dangerous and difficult will be removed by the operation of the 
program. The problem of the second year is whether the 
program of UNESCO approved in Mexico City will turn in 
Operation to the solution of practical problems or whether it 
will go in the direction of contributing to education, science, 
and culture or of spending itself in the oppositions of ideol¬ 
ogies and political rhetorics. 



Improving Instruction in Institutions 
of Higher Education 

By KENNETH R. WILLIAMS and ALDER M. JENKINS 

I N INSTITUTIONS of higher education there are more than a 
few inconsistencies. But none, perhaps, is quite so glaring 
as that which places primary emphasis on the secondary 
function of universities—research—and secondary emphasis 
on their principal function—instruction. Although there are 
some exceptions, our university administrators have placed 
relatively high values on research and writing activities and 
relatively low values on teaching competence. Particularly is 
this evident in their promotion policies and practices, as Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick pointed out in the last issue of The 
Educational Record. “Another reason for slighting the 
problem of teaching,” he stated, “is that promotion now dc- 
pends almost exclusively on publishing, which in its turn pre¬ 
sumably depends on research.” ^ 

This reversal of values would be quite understandable if 
universities were operated, as many seem to believe, for the 
sole purpose of providing teachers with cozy, dignified posi¬ 
tions and the opportunity to enhance their professional 
prestige with erudite research reports and ponderous articles. 
But a writing desk in an ivory tower is not the most favorable 
position from which to observe the needs of students in terms 
of the lives they are living and those they will live after leaving 
school. The walls of such towers are thick and isolate those 
who sit behind them from much that goes on outside. Thus, 
to the author-professor bent on advancement, students are 
often viewed as abstractions, while to the researcher-instructor 
they are often regarded as distractions. Thus, too, do various 
inadequacies develop in the programs for which these instruc¬ 
tors are responsible. 

^William H. Kilpatrick, "Securing Better College Teaching," Educational 
Record, XXIX (January 1948), 7. 
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Causes of Instructional Inadequacy 

Criticizing American higher education is by no means origi¬ 
nal or unique these days. Everyone is doing it, and our educa¬ 
tional journals are glutted with verbal biopsies of tumors re¬ 
vealed by constant probing. It is not necessary for us, there¬ 
fore, to go into all the long case histories which have been 
compiled; but it is desirable that some of the causes of instruc¬ 
tional inadequacy in Institutions of higher education be re¬ 
viewed briefly. 

The Ineffectiveness, as a teacher, of the individual faculty 
member is surely among these causes. Admittedly, instructors 
in universities are, with relatively few exceptions, at least ade¬ 
quately and oftentimes brilliantly educated In their subject 
matter. To be impressed with this fact one need but open a 
college catalog and glance over the illustrious array of degrees 
following the names of the faculty members. But degrees, 
like all other labels, can be misleading. The mere possession 
of a Ph.D. by an instructor in, let us say, biology may indicate 
that he is an authority when it comes to discussing germinog- 
ony, but it does not necessarily mean that he is an expert when 
it comes to adapting content, methods, and materials to the 
needs of his students. 

More likely than not the contrary is true, for during his 
undergraduate years he probably pursued fairly intensively a 
major field, but received little, if any, training as a prospective 
teacher. And at the graduate level, our biologist friend very 
likely concentrated his studies within a narrow field of content. 
Thus, however competent he may be as a subject-matter spe¬ 
cialist, he has received no professional education as a teacher. 
This does not seem to disturb anyone particularly, least of all 
the accrediting agencies which "tend to support this emphasis 
on research, with corresponding depreciation of teaching as 
such, by their required emphasis on the Ph.D., which is now 
based on research.” ^ 

Failure to organize and to maintain a continuing survey of 
the curriculum has also contributed a major share to ineffective 

’ Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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instruction in many universities. The problem of the curricu¬ 
lum is one that does not stop at departmental or divisional 
boundaries; rather, it cuts across the entire life of an institu¬ 
tion and includes all the many aspects of the educational proc¬ 
ess. For this reason the increasing challenges to instructional 
programs can be successfully met only through a coordinated 
effort of all individuals and groups within the school, working 
under forceful and inspirational leadership on a broad and 
continuous plan that will shape the curriculum toward the aims 
of the school. 

Too widespread has been the practice of entrusting to an 
instructor the responsibility for the sequence and content of 
the subject matter taught in his class (which in itself is but one 
aspect of the curriculum). This procedure, so warm to the 
heart of the teacher who believes that his own subject—^be it 
Euclidean geometry or home economics—should be the very 
core of the “core curriculum,” generally amounts to nothing 
more than a travesty on curriculum integration. Even when 
the task of revision is undertaken by isolated and independent 
departments within an institution, the result is not appreciably 
better. How could it be? Such a broad and inclusive thing 
as the curriculum cannot be attacked piecemeal, as one would 
cut into a pie. Time and again it has been proved that, how¬ 
ever sincerely approached, revision of the curriculum by indi¬ 
viduals or by isolated groups is hopeless and doomed to failure 
from the very start. 

Hopeless, also, is any attempt to shape the curriculum to¬ 
ward the aims of the school if these aims are obscure. It is, 
indeed, difficult to understand how any educational institution 
without clearly conceived and stated purposes can function as 
a living and vital organism in a dynamic society. The “educa¬ 
tion” received in a school that does not have definite and realis¬ 
tic objectives is nothing more than a sop to the academic vanity 
of its students, and the “curriculum” of such a school is but an 
accessory to appalling waste of time, energy, and money. If 
an educational program is lacking in unity and vivification, if 
its instructional divisions are floundering around like ships in 
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a storm, or If there does not exist a general frame of reference 
against which the effectiveness of instruction can be properly 
evaluated, the cause more likely than not will be found in the 
confused or obscure aims of the school. 

There Is little need for one to spend much time wondering 
why these conditions exist in so many educational institutions. 
The obvious answer, or the most charitable explanation, is 
that many university administrators and faculty members are 
not aware of the degree to which the instruction offered by 
their schools is ineffective. For this state of bliss they can be 
thankful to the absence of a sound and comprehensive philoso¬ 
phy of critical analysis and to unplanned and meager evalua¬ 
tion programs. The lamentable fact is that few universities 
measure the effectiveness of their programs of instruction. 
Many are still merely recording examination grades and using 
them as determiners of promotion and graduation—a crude 
and archaic form of evaluation, to be sure, but one that is em¬ 
braced with passion and defended with fervor by many edu¬ 
cators whose lack of understanding of evaluation as a means 
of improving instruction is deplorable. 

Nor is there need for one to spend much time wondering 
how long these conditions will exist. The obvious answer, for 
which no charitable explanation may be substituted, is that 
teaching incompetence, obsolete curriculums, obscure aims, 

' and faulty evaluatiori will continue to exist unless and until uni¬ 
versity administrators show far greater concern for the ulti¬ 
mate good of their students than for the immediate conven¬ 
ience of their faculties. The necessity for this change is 
urgent; its Implications, far reaching. 

There is neither magic nor a secret formula involved in the 
process of improving instruction. What it requires, in ad¬ 
ministrators and teachers alike, is candor-—ior an attitude of 
self-criticism and the willingness to admit error and accept 
criticism are indispensable prerequisites for improvement; 
courage —for the selfish vested interests encountered in our 
society as well as In our schools are formidable; wisdom -—for 
never before has education been faced with problems so com- 
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plex in nature and grave in implication, and to solve them 
educators will require greater knowledge, deeper insights, 
higher values, and stronger emotional dispositions than they 
have displayed In the past; and leadership —for the greatest 
need in higher education today, if inertia and complacency are 
to be overcome, if defects are to be corrected, and if programs 
are to he oriented on the future, is moral and intellectual 
leadership. 

The Air University 

Phrases we have used thus far—improving Instruction, 
teaching competence, curriculum analysis, philosophy of eval¬ 
uation—have deep meaning at the Air University, for with 
them we have been engrossed since the day our first courses 
started in September 1946. Whether the measures we have 
taken to transform these terms from verbalizations to reali¬ 
zations are entirely original is unimportant. What is impor¬ 
tant is that these measures, several of which are discussed in 
this article, have been successful in raising the educational pro¬ 
gram of The Air University to a high level of effectiveness. 

Before proceeding, though, it might be well to describe 
briefly The Air University for the purpose of providing a back¬ 
ground against which its educational problems may be more 
clearly discerned. Established in March 1946, it is designed 
to fulfill the need for a unified and integrated educational 
program which will provide career officers of the United States 
Air Force with the competences required for increasing com¬ 
mand and staff responsibilities. Its pi'incipal aim is to shape 
and guide sound thought on the future of air power and to 
inculcate in Its students a sensitive awareness of new develop¬ 
ments in weapons and ideas. 

Implicit in this statement of aims is the determination to 
educate rather than to train its students, to develop in them the 
ability to solve problems by orderly, resourceful, and original 
thought rather than merely to prepare them for the routine 
performance of techniques (which is the function of the Air 
Training Command). And explicit is this distinction in the 
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aims of each of the five schools which comprise The Air Uni¬ 
versity: the Air Tactical School, the Air Command and Staff 
School, the Air War College, the Air Special Staff School, and 
the School of Aviation Medicine. (Of these schools, the first 
three are responsible for progressively broadening education; 
the other two, for specialized education.) 

Moreover, to insure the realization of its aims, certain basic 
doctrines were developed by The Air University. Foremost 
among these are two which we believe to he the clearest earnest 
of its intention to attack its educational problems with vigor 
and realism: that initially and in the future, traditionalism, 
rigidity of thought and doctrine, and formalization of in¬ 
struction must be avoided; and that the greatest advantage will 
be taken of the facilities of civilian educational institutions. 

The origin and the implementation of the second doctrine 
was discussed in a recent issue of Air A fairs by the Command¬ 
ing General of The Air University, who wrote: 

We who planned the Air University were conscious of the grave re¬ 
sponsibility which had been placed upon us. We were also conscious of 
the fact that, however outstanding our staff and faculty might be in 
their own fields of military specialization, few if any of us had had ex¬ 
perience as educators. We determined, therefore, that the educational 
world would be utilized as fully as possible in carrying out our mission. 
Since then, with results that have far surpassed our greatest expecta¬ 
tions, we have made extensive use of civilian educators. 

On the Board of Visitors of the Air University, which was appointed 
in March 1946 by the present Chief of Staff of the United States. Air 
Force, are eleven of the outstanding educators in America. Twice each 
year the Board visits the Air University and critically examines our 
curricula and educational policies and practices. At the conclusion of 
each visit, it informally discusses its observations and findings with the 
Commanding General and his staff, points out the mistakes we are mak¬ 
ing, and suggests corrective measures. The Board also reports officially 
to the Chief of Staff on the conditions found at the Air University and 
recommends such changes in policy or even in key personnel as would in 
its opinion improve our program. 

Further, to assure continuous improvement of instruction in the Air 
University, an Educational Advisory Staff was created and made re¬ 
sponsible to the Commanding General for advice on all matters of edu- 
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cational policy and procedure. This stafE consists of fifteen professional 
educators, among them specialists in instructional materials and methods, 
instructor training, and evaluation. The advice and assistance of the 
Educational Advisory Staff have proved of incalculable value to our 
faculty, and the high level of instructional effectiveness at the Air Uni¬ 
versity is due in large measure to the outstanding work of this group.“ 

As a member of the community of institutions of higher 
education, The Air University recognizes its obligation to pass 
on to others in the family the benefit of its experiences in deal¬ 
ing with educational problems which are of interest to all be¬ 
cause they are peculiar to none. Civilian universities are in a 
most favorable position to initiate programs of instructional 
improvement. In their schools or departments of education 
they undoubtedly have many educational specialists who would 
be only too willing to assist with such programs. Perhaps what 
is most urgently required is the realization by university ad¬ 
ministrators that effective instruction is their inescapable re¬ 
sponsibility, and the desire by university faculties to improve 
their offerings. 

Improving Instruction through In-Service Education 

In his article Dr. Kilpatrick indicated that more effective 
instruction in universities might be achieved through the estab¬ 
lishment of “a new type of graduate school to prepare the 
needed college teachers.” * Initially, at least, he would limit 
the enrollment in this school to approximately fifty carefully 
selected students. The course of study recommended includes; 

Adequate knowledge content to give the needed breadth of view and 
approved standing. , . . Adequate educational insight to clarify the new 
college aims to be sought [which] would include a proper philosophy of 
education and some conception of the learning process, [and also] to give 
knowledge of suitable teaching methods. Some critical observation of 
good teaching procedures; and some actual practice in teaching.^ 

To this cogent argument for preservice preparation of col¬ 
lege teachers, careful thought will undoubtedly be given by 

^ Muir S. Fairchild, "U.S. Air Force Education,’' Air Affairs^ Winter 1948, 
216. 

^Kilpatrick, op. cit.j p. 10. 

^Ihid.j p, 11. 
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educators who have a deep concern for the inefEectiveness 
which characterizes instruction in many universities today, 
The solution offered is sound and in our opinion warrants not 
only consideration but also implementation. 

But even were the educational world to surpass itself, and 
surprise everyone else, by dispensing with its usual inquisition 
into new, ergo heretical, ideas—even were it to act at once in 
establishing such a school, it would be at least a generation 
before the beneficial effects of this program would become 
perceptible. And among us there is no sage or prophet who 
could possibly predict the state that American higher educa¬ 
tion will he in twenty-five years from now if, meanwhile, no 
progress is made toward improving the quality of its instruc¬ 
tion. One thing, however, can be predicted: that in the re¬ 
mains a future Gibbon will find ample material for another 
Decline and Fall. 

Meanwhile, though, progress can be made toward improv¬ 
ing instruction. One road which will lead to this has been 
pointed out—preservice preparation. There is another road 
which will lead to the same goal—in-service education. These 
two roads, unlike those In Frost’s poem, are not divergent. 
They complement rather than compete with each other, sup¬ 
plement rather than substitute for each other. That both are 
not only desirable but also necessary was made explicit in the 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education. 

Regardless of how effective the pre-service preparation of college 
faculty may be, there is a need also for a continuing program of in- 
service education. “The process of strengthening the effectiveness of 
the faculty cannot be left to chance. Comprehensive programs for in- 
service education are needed on every college and university campus.” ® 

In discussing the in-service educational program of The Air 
University, we do not mean to commend it as the panacea for 
all educational ills; nor do we mean to imply that it has en¬ 
abled us to solve all our educational problems. But we do 
mean to suggest that this program—which is essentially one 

“ Francis J. Brown, "President’s Commission on Higher Education Reports 
Further,” Higher Education, IV (Match 1, 194B), 147. 
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of improving instruction by developing teaching competence 
in subject-matter specialists, maintaining a systematic survey 
of the curriculum, providing effective instructional materials, 
and formulating and implementing a sound philosophy of eval¬ 
uation—may be adapted profitably by other institutions. 

In the selection of officers for assignment to the faculty of 
The Air University, primary emphasis is placed on military 
ability and knowledge. Naturally, there are other criteria, but 
they are subordinate to that of professional prestige and pro¬ 
ficiency. The most that we can expect and the least that we 
will accept as a prospective instructor is an officer whose back¬ 
ground qualifies him as a specialist in the subject he is to teach. 

Thus, when he reports to The Air University for duty as an 
instructor, this officer, like the biology instructor referred to 
earlier, is a highly competent subject-matter specialist. But 
The Air University does not make the fallacious assumption 
that he will prove equally competent as an instructor. It be¬ 
lieves, rather, that the degree to which students will derive 
benefit from the Instructor’s background will depend largely 
upon his ability to communicate his knowledge and experience 
to students. 

One of the first problems identified and attacked by The Air 
University, therefore, was that of helping these subject- 
matter specialists to become competent instructors in as short 
a time as possible, and of providing them with the advice 
and assistance of educational specialists so that their effective¬ 
ness as instructors might be continually improved. The initia¬ 
tion of an instructor-training course, conducted by the Educa¬ 
tional Advisory Staff, offered a solution to this problem. 

This course, which has been in operation since the incep¬ 
tion of The Air University, is geared to the aims, doctrines, 
curriculum, methods, and facilities of The Air University and 
of the school in which the Instructor will teach. Thus, the 
prospective instructor (who will be referred to hereafter as 
the student, which he is while attending the course) becomes 
acquainted with the many elements that comprise the educa¬ 
tional program, from school aims to classroom facilities. In 
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addition, the student is familiarized with the functions of the 
Educational Advisory Staff, to which he may apply for advice 
and assistance throughout his assignment as an instructor. 

Briefly, the objective of the course is to develop a competent 
instructor. By this we at The Air University mean an instruc¬ 
tor who understands the principles of learning and their appli¬ 
cation, as well as the techniques for evaluating and improving 
instruction; who is capable of setting up immediate and long- 
range objectives and of following the best methods for accom¬ 
plishing these objectives; who can select or design instruc¬ 
tional aids and use them effectively; and who can attain clarity 
in organizing, vividness in developing, and directness and 
forcefulness In presenting lectures, demonstrations, problems, 
exercises, and skits, as well as in leading conferences, seminars, 
and other forms of directed discussion. 

The first phase of the course consists of lectures and con¬ 
ferences conducted by members of the Educational Advisory 
Staff who are specialists in instructor training, methods, ma¬ 
terials, and evaluation. The subjects covered during this 
phase are, for the most part, related to the requisites of a com¬ 
petent Instructor which we have just discussed. 

During the second phase, each student is required to make 
four to seven practice presentations and to lead a discussion 
on a problem selected from the curriculum and presented by 
him to the class, Moreover, he must participate in ten dis¬ 
cussions beside the one he leads. As a result of the appraisals 
given by the instructor and other members of the class follow¬ 
ing each presentation and throughout the course, the student 
is constantly aware of the progress he is making. 

At the end of the course, the instructor prepares a memo¬ 
randum for each student which contains an anecdotal de¬ 
scription of the work he has done, his final rating, and a rec¬ 
ommendation that he be, or not be, assigned as an instructor. 
This memorandum is submitted to The Air University adminis¬ 
trative officers. 

But this four-week course, the successful completion of 
which is required of all insti'uctors, is only the Initial phase of 
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The Air University instructor-training program. Appraisal 
of the officer, begun while he was a student in the course, is 
continued throughout his career as an instructor. Further¬ 
more, each instructor is provided with the opportunity to prac¬ 
tice or teach under the guidance of educational and military 
specialists who are capable of offering constructive criticism 
and suggestions for improvement. 

The instructor-training course is, therefore, followed by 
previews of instruction, in which an instructor presents his 
subject matter to, and discusses it with, a committee composed 
of members of the Educational Advisory Staff and of the staff 
of the school to which the officer is assigned. In addition, 
members of the Educational Advisory Staff visit instructors 
in the classroom and submit suggestions based on their ob¬ 
servations. 

We do not wish to leave with you the impression that 
through this short course we hope to make a ‘‘great teacher” 
of a subject-matter specialist. That is patently impossible. 
What we do hope for, though, is simply that The Air Univer¬ 
sity instructor-training program—^which includes the course, 
the previews, the class visitations, and the close instructor- 
educational specialist relationship—^will produce a competent 
instructor. 

Any critical approach to the improvement of instruction 
must, we believe, be made in the light of Aristotle’s aphorism: 
“A Whole is that which has beginning, middle, and end.” For 
if an educational program is to be complete, it must have 
clearly conceived and sharply defined aims as a beginning; a 
vital and realistic curriculum as a middle; and the stimulation 
of appropriate behavior patterns in its students as an end. It 
is this approach The Air University has followed in moving 
toward Increasingly higher levels of instructional effectiveness. 

With its own mission (or over-all purposes) clearly con¬ 
ceived and sharply defined. The Air University then proceeded 
to determine the mission of each of its schools. This was 
done by its faculty board, which consists of the commanding 
general (who may be compared to the president of a civilian 
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university), the deputy commanding general for education 
(vice president in charge of instruction), the commandants 
(deans) of the five schools, and the secretary (registrar), 
The primary responsibility of this, a continuing board, is that 
of insuring the realization of the aims of The Air University. 

Each school, through its own faculty board, then translated 
the mission assigned to it into aims with sufficient specificity to 
give direction to all instruction in the school and to permit 
measurement of the extent to which these aims were being 
achieved. The primary responsibility of the school faculty 
board, which is headed by the commandant and includes the 
assistant commandant, the chiefs of divisions (heads of de¬ 
partments) , and a representative of the Educational Advisory 
Staff, is similar to that of the Air University faculty board 
except for the difference in level. 

Having started at the beginning, The Air University then 
went on to the middle—the development by each school of a 
vital and realistic curriculum that would shape all instruction 
to the aims of the school. For this purpose each school has a 
curriculum board which is composed of the assistant com¬ 
mandant and a representative of each of the school divisions 
and of the Educational Advisory Staff. The curriculum board, 
which reports to the school faculty board, is responsible for 
conducting a continuous survey of the school’s aims and cur¬ 
riculum, and for refining or modifying these when necessary. 
This board also develops and assists in the application of 
evaluation procedures which will enable the school to deter¬ 
mine the degree to which its aims are being effectively and 
efficiently achieved. 

During the deliberations of the curriculum board, all the 
resources of the school and of the Educational Advisory Staff 
are made available to it, if requested, for consultation. Sug¬ 
gestions for improving instruction and criticisms of the instruc¬ 
tional program from any legitimate source, including the stu¬ 
dent body, are carefully considered by the curriculum board. 

Thus, the curriculum is determined not by an instructor or a 
section or a division, but through the cooperative effort of all 
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divisions in the school. Once the school curriculum is estab¬ 
lished, it then becomes the responsibility of each division to 
develop its own program of instruction within a frame of ref¬ 
erence that will give related meaning to the school program as 
a whole. In this way a well-integrated and highly efEective 
curriculum is not only realistically constructed but also vigor¬ 
ously maintained through constant analysis and review. 

In addition to what might be called extensive program 
planning at the curriculum board or school level, there is con¬ 
siderable intensive program planning at The Air University 
Before the Instructional program of a division In any school 
of The Air University is repeated in a subsequent course, a 
critical review of the program is conducted by a committee 
composed of the staff of the division and representatives of the 
Educational Advisory Staff. 

The divisional conference, as it is called, consists of several 
phases. First, the chief of the division explains to the com¬ 
mittee the aims of the division’s instructional program. Fol¬ 
lowing that, the entire program is presented to the commit¬ 
tee by the faculty of the division. This presentation includes 
all lectures, conferences, problems, demonstrations, study ma¬ 
terials, tests—In short, the entire division offering to students. 

A critique is then held on each segment of instruction, fol¬ 
lowed by a critique on the entire sequence of instruction given 
by the division. Specific recommendations for improving in¬ 
struction are made by the committee and discussed with the 
divisional staff. These recommendations may relate to any 
aspect of the Instructional program, including aims, content 
and sequence of course material, the performance of the in¬ 
structor, the methods and materials used for instructional pur¬ 
poses, and the evaluation procedures and instruments. 

By pointing out inadequacies of the individual instructor 
and by recommending curriculum replanning beginning with 
the analysis of the division’s aims and proceeding through all 
aspects of instruction, these divisional conferences have made 
a great contribution to the improvement of instruction at The 
Air University. 
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While we agree with, Dryden that "no arts are without their 
precepts,” we have no way of knowing whether the eminent 
author of “Alexander’s Feast” would agree with us that the 
proper selection and skillful use of instructional materials Is 
virtually an art. But be it an art or a science or just a sound 
approach to effective instruction, it is not without its precepts 
at The Air University. Among these are two on which much 
stress is placed; that ideas and experiences may be communi¬ 
cated in many ways and should not be confined to one or two 
means, and that materials and methods of Instruction are prac¬ 
tically inseparable. 

Accordingly, in the nine hours of instruction given by them 
in the instructor-training course, as well as in the many hours 
devoted to advisory conferences with individual instructors, 
the materials and methods specialists on the Educational Ad¬ 
visory Staff have emphasized the relative merits and disad¬ 
vantages of educational experiences which involve doing, ob¬ 
serving, and symbolizing by students. As a result of this in¬ 
doctrination, few if any instructors at The Air University would 
deny, for example, that actual participation by students in an 
air-ground maneuver would be more fruitful than having them 
observe a field demonstration of it, or that showing a motion 
picture of this maneuver would be more effective than describ¬ 
ing it with verbal symbols. 

That it is not always possible to use those materials and 
methods which we believe best suited to a segment of instruc¬ 
tion is unfortunate. But it is significant that our faculty mem¬ 
bers are aware of these various media of communication and 
that they do use the most effective materials available. 

In an endeavor to make available to its instructional staffs 
the materials they require. The Air University has established 
in each of its schools a graphics division (which is staffed by 
civilian artists, illustrators, and draftsmen), a film library, a 
reproduction plant, a photographic unit, and a reference and 
circulating library. We realize, of course, that the most at¬ 
tractive chart or the most interesting film would be almost 
useless as an aid to Instruction if it were constructed on Un- 
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sound educational principles or, assuming the presence of de¬ 
sirable graphic and educational elements, if it were ineffectively 
used. To offset this possibility, advice, assistance, and in¬ 
struction In the design, production, and employment of instruc¬ 
tional aids are furnished to both the producers and the users 
by the materials specialists on the Educational Advisory Staff. 

For the most part, the subjects studied at The Air University 
have not been taught before. At the time of its establishment, 
therefore, no textbooks were available, and but few of the 
thousands of manuals, charts, films, mechanical devices, and 
other aids developed during the war for training purposes 
were found appropriate or suitable for our educational pro¬ 
gram. Hence, it has been necessary for us to design our own 
charts and other visual aids, to make films, to build exhibits, to 
construct pilot models, and to write textbooks and other study 
and reference materials. 

To each of these activities the materials specialists on the 
Educational Advisory Staff have made definite contributions; 
through these and other activities they have appreciably in¬ 
fluenced the quality of instruction at The Air University. 

The concept of evaluation as a means of improving instruc¬ 
tion was accepted at the very beginning by the staff and faculty 
of The Air University. Hence, there remained only the need 
for developing an over-all philosophy of evaluation and the 
procedures for implementing it. Responsibility for assisting 
with this fell to the evaluation specialists on the Educational 
Advisory Staff. 

The philosophy developed is predicated on the belief that 
if instruction is to be effective, each objective of instruction 
must be understood and accepted by the student, and appro¬ 
priate to his needs, abilities, and interests; each learning situa¬ 
tion must be adapted to the effective development of one or 
more of these objectives; and evidences of the extent to which 
each of these objectives has been achieved must be secured, 
analyzed, and interpreted. 

Thus, conceived in the very nature of effective instruction, 
evaluation Is an integral and inherent part of effective instruc- 
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■tion. If, for example, reasonably valid evaluations of the abil¬ 
ities, needs, and interests of students are lacking, it is impos¬ 
sible to determine objectives of instruction appropriate to 
those students. Believing, then, that evaluations should pre¬ 
cede as well as follow instruction, a series of pretests designed 
primarily to measure prewous military and academic learn¬ 
ings are administered to students in several schools of The Air 
University. These tests yield results which are translated in 
terms of curriculum refinement so that instruction is constantly 
adjusted to the requirements of each incoming class of students, 
The implementation of this philosophy of evaluation has 
taken several forms. In the instructor-training course, evalua¬ 
tion specialists provide six hours of instruction which is di¬ 
rected toward the development in the student of an under¬ 
standing of the role of evaluation in the improvement of in¬ 
struction, and the achievement of minimal skills in the con¬ 
struction and use of various types of tests and other evaluative 
instruments. This formal instruction is supplemented by in¬ 
formal instruction through conferences and interviews with 
instructors. 

The extent ,to which informal instruction is carried on is 
manifest in the policy of The Air University that all instructors 
shall consult the Educational Advisory Staff regarding the 
planning, construction, administration, and revision of all 
evaluation instruments and procedures. This policy places the 
chief and final responsibility for evaluation upon the instruc¬ 
tional staffs rather than upon the Educational Advisory Staff 
—and rightly so, we believe, since our philosophy of evaluation 
recognizes neither the possibility nor the desirability of divorc¬ 
ing evaluation from instruction. 

In addition to improving the instructor’s competence 
through formal and informal instruction, certain specialist 
services are provided for the purpose of improving instruction 
by improving evaluative procedures. The performance of 
these services—^which include item analyses of tests, the de¬ 
velopment of rating scales and other evaluation instruments, 
and the determination of the prognostic values of tests—in- 
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volves a certain amount of doing; but It also includes an equal 
amount of showing. In other words, we conceive our role in 
this function, as in all our functions, to be that of assisting the 
faculty to do better their job of education rather than of doing 
it for them. 

Some may be skeptical of the idea that it is possible for 
civilian educational specialists and military subject-matter 
specialists to develop a harmonious and effective working re¬ 
lationship directed toward the improvement of instruction. 
But such skepticism is clearly refuted by the experience of the 
Educational Advisory Staff at The Air University. Common 
understanding, mutual respect, and friendly cooperation have 
characterized our relationship from the very beginning. That 
this is so is probably attributable in large measure to the course 
which we have followed in an effort to achieve rapport with the 
military educators at The Air University. 

This course was shaped in the light of certain policies and 
beliefs. The Educational Advisory Staff has no administra¬ 
tive authority: it is a staff agency, and its various services are 
available on a voluntary basis. For this reason the need to 
develop our program along lines which would Insure its genu¬ 
ine acceptance was clearly recognized at the outset of our work 
here. We held then—and we still hold—to the belief that 
professional assistance is helpful in proportion to the degree 
to which it is earnestly desired by the instructor, that this as¬ 
sistance must be offered in such a way that the instructor will 
feel no threat to his basic security in requesting it, and that 
any problem on which the instructor desires assistance is an 
opportunity to render service. 

If, in describing our relations with the military staff of The 
Air University and the progress that has been made In im¬ 
proving instruction, we sound enthusiastic, it is simply because 
we are enthusiastic. This enthusiasm does not, however, stem 
from the belief that we have solved all our problems; many 
of them are yet unsolved and others are not identified. Rather, 
it has its origin In the fact that we and the military staff of 
The Air University are cooperatively Identifying our educa¬ 
tional problems and finding effective solutions to them. 



Field Work in Politics 

By PAUL S. JACOBSEN 

F or many years field work in the social sciences has held 
an important place at Colgate University. One of the 
more important of these field activities is the Colgate- 
Washington Study Project. This plan, developed under the 
auspices of the department of political science, seeks to take 
full advantage of the great laboratory of political action fur¬ 
nished by the huge organization and the great variety of ac¬ 
tivities found in the national government at Washington, D.C. 

Field work in politics is not new. The Washington Study 
Project was born from the conviction that politics and gov¬ 
ernment are essentially good and necessary things for young 
American college men to understand and appreciate. How¬ 
ever, there was the feeling among Colgate’s political scien¬ 
tists back in 1935 that the average college was not getting 
across to many students the story of how our government is 
organized and operated. It was felt that the problem would 
be solved to a large extent if the theory and structure could 
be tied to the actual-life activity of the government. This 
conviction and the search for a solution were the main factors 
back of the Washington Study Project which was launched in 
the fall of 1935. 

The project is open to juniors and seniors at Colgate Uni¬ 
versity who are of superior caliber, having made a grade of 
"B” or better in their political science and other closely related 
courses. Of those eligible, ten honor students are selected on 
the basis of comparative fitness. This group spends a full 
school semester in Washington under the supervision of a 
professor of political science, studying the administrative, leg¬ 
islative, and other political phases and activities of the na¬ 
tional government. The university allows fifteen hours of 
credit in political science for the successful completion of such 
a semester’s work. While the professor in charge is allowed 
great latitude in planning the work, the standards of high 
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scholarship are rigidly observed, and the students meet not 
only the usual academic tests, but also additional requirements 
naturally associated with field projects of this type. Course 
credit has been distributed on the basis of approximately nine 
hours in the field of public administration and six hours in the 
fields of legislation and political parties and political control. 
Thus, for a full school term, the attention of the student is 
completely devoted to the study of government and politics. 
The setting, the contacts and associations, the readings and 
class discussions, and the assignments are all in these fields of 
government. Over the nine years of the project, most of the 
students participating have been majors in political science at 
Colgate. This is not a hard-and-fast requirement, and excep¬ 
tions have been made. This semester’s study in politics is 
integrated with the remainder of the student’s liberal arts 
curriculum. Before leaving the campus, and again upon his 
return, the student and his departmental adviser plan his 
program of second-term electives so that the term spent in 
Washington in the “government laboratory” becomes an in¬ 
tegral part of the total upper-class schedule. Courses in litera¬ 
ture, languages, physical sciences, and other social sciences are 
a part of this total schedule. 

The ten honor students are carefully selected. Not only 
must they qualify scholastically, but personality and genuine 
interest in politics are also important factors. Final selection 
is made by the professor in charge. He is guided, in part, by 
the recommendations of the university deans, by the records of 
the registrar’s office, and by the information given by the pre¬ 
ceptors concerned with the particular students during their 
freshman and sophomore years. The student’s total campus 
portrait is viewed and assessed. Classwork, participation in 
campus activities, and leadership in educational and social 
projects are also considered. This is no excursion for the 
gentleman “C” student. There is a lot of hard work involved, 
but the rewards are high. Practically everyone participating 
in the project during its nine years has done everything as¬ 
signed and much more. Students have frequently remarked; 
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“Now we understand government in terms of service as well 
as taxes." 

The faculty member assigned to the direction of the “gov¬ 
ernment in action" project has an arduous and exciting expe¬ 
rience. For a professor of political science to spend a semes¬ 
ter in Washington working with the government is, in a sense, 
a delightful dream come true. But it is not all dreaming. On 
him falls the task of making initial contacts with the officials 
to he Interviewed. There are many items and details of daily 
and weekly plans for which the professor in charge must care. 
He also makes sure that each day’s schedule works out 
smoothly. Naturally, he plans and directs the formal daily 
class program and the general program of problems and proj¬ 
ects for the students. 

The many details of shifting a professor and his family from 
the quiet, rural setting of an upstate New York campus to the 
bustling center of national politics are not to be narrated here. 
Housing in Washington for a semester is the most difficult 
problem to be solved. Regarding the many other things, 
suffice it to say that this educational gymnastic is a splendid aid 
in keeping educationally alert. Technically, he is not on leave 
from the university, hence his professional status does not 
change. Fortunately, the university provides an expense 
budget which helps materially in meeting the extra costs of 
living in the national capital. 

The student meets his costs just as he would on the college 
campus. His tuition and fees are approximately the same. 
The costs of housing and food and incidentals are somewhat 
higher. Over the years, it has been estimated that the addi¬ 
tional cost to a student spending the semester In Washington, 
rather than on the Colgate University campus, is approxi¬ 
mately two hundred dollars. There is little time and oppor¬ 
tunity for the needy student to do part-time work in Washing¬ 
ton. Some students have found that by careful budgeting they 
lived in Washington as cheaply as on the campus. 

As has been suggested, the plan of study includes both the 
executive and legislative branches of government. Public ad¬ 
ministration (through the study of various agencies and 
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bureaus) and political control (through the study of Congress, 
political parties, and pressure groups) hold a large share of 
the student’s attention during his four months in the capital 
of the nation. In that time each man does from three to five 
major projects, a majority of them in public administration, 
since Congress is usually in session only during the student’s 
last month in Washington. Fortunately, special or extraor¬ 
dinarily long sessions of Congress have afforded the students 
greater observation opportunity on several occasions. 

One of the most difficult problems of the director of this 
project is relating and Integrating classroom and field or 
laboratory work. The emphasis is on the latter, though the 
former is by no means neglected. A thorough knowledge of 
the principles of public administration and the principles in¬ 
volved In the study of politics and parties is required of the 
student. 

The professor in charge must plan many preliminary steps 
before the actual beginning of the semester’s study, for gov¬ 
ernment agencies and officials do not automatically open their 
doors to all individuals or groups that may ask. Justifiably, 
the goyernment leaders must give first consideration to serving 
the public’s needs. Special and unusual requests are welcome 
and judged on their merits. In selecting the agencies to he 
covered in a semester’s study, the professor must give atten¬ 
tion to two factors—the students’ preferences, and oppor¬ 
tunities which are available in the agencies. A never-ending 
task is to furnish new and different agencies to be studied, pro¬ 
viding thereby an ever-widening base of observation and eval¬ 
uation for the student. The final decision hinges, however, on 
the teacher’s conviction that an agency or bureau or commis¬ 
sion will provide a striking Illustration of public administration 
In action. 

On most major projects, the students work in pairs during 
the period devoted to conferences and interviews. The dis¬ 
tribution of assignments for the men at the beginning of the 
fall term, 1947, will illustrate the type of laboratory work 
done in government agencies. Two men concentrated on 
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studying the Food and Drug Administration in the Federal 
Security Agency for three weeks; two other students studied 
the Office of Fiscal Affairs in the Treasury Department for 
about four weeks. Six other men, especially interested in 
possible foreign service careers, spent several weeks in con¬ 
ferences and interviews in the Department of State. Special 
attention was given to the Office of Public Affairs, the Office of 
the Foreign Service, the Office of Departmental Administra¬ 
tion, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Office of Controls, 
the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs, 
and the Office of International Trade Policy. 

Contact with the Department of State, which has indicated 
keen Interest in the Colgate program, started with a confer¬ 
ence between John E. Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Administration, and the six students who had expressed a 
preference for study in the department. Later on, the depart¬ 
ment arranged a program of conferences which enabled the 
six students to see approximately twenty-five officials in nine of 
the eighteen offices making up the Department of State. 

The method used is not always identical for each agency, 
but the variations are not very important. The general proce¬ 
dure may be illustrated by following the activities of the two 
students engaged in the study of the Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration. These men began their project by conferring with 
Commissioner Paul B. Dunbar, who gave them the story of 
the Food and Drug Administration, including information on 
its personnel, budgeting, and financing. During the next three 
weeks, the two students had conferences or interviews with 
about twenty employees of the agency, including assistant 
commissioners, chemists, and heads of the laboratory units. 
They also went through the agency’s laboratories, learned 
something about the technical processes of preparing cases 
against-offending parties, and got a good picture of the 
agency’s relationship with the courts and with the public. 
These two students concluded their study by visiting the field 
station at Baltimore, making trips with field inspectors, and 
seeing at firsthand how the Food and Drug Administration 
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proceeds to protect the purity of foods and drugs for' the 
American people. One of these students went with an inspec¬ 
tor to a potato-chip and macaroni factory and learned, among 
other things, that the agency does not consider the manufac¬ 
turing process sanitary or up to good health standards if birds 
can fly over the food as it awaits sacking. The other student 
accompanied an inspector assigned to locate a shipment of nuts 
frorn Latin America which was reported to have been con¬ 
taminated by rodents. The job was more than interesting; it 
was exciting. It is through experiences like these that the 
students get an appreciation of the social values of government 
regulation. Here the students may see some honest attempt 
at the protection of the “public interest.” They also gain some 
correct idea of the high class of personnel the agency employs, 
of the devotion which the men show to duty, and of the shrewd 
and sometimes subtle ways they deal with the public. 

If the work with the agencies and bureaus of administration 
is interesting and exciting, so is the work with the Congress 
and with the politicians. This work is both exciting and dra¬ 
matic. The students look forward to the time when they may 
begin their projects In political control and thereby come in 
contact with members of both houses of Congress. While 
observing the agencies of political control, the Colgate stu¬ 
dents do four major things: 

1. Attend the sessions of the United States Senate and the 

House of Representatives, listen to debate on the floor, follow 
procedures, and secure some appreciation of the personnel and 
methods of our highest lawmaking body. > i 

2. Attend hearings of the regular standing committees of 

the Senate and House. Students of government will readily 
realize that this is one of the most fruitful phases of the proj¬ 
ect, because the Congress does its best work in the committee 
stage of lawma:klng, and an understanding of the committee 
process is essential to any full knowledge' of the legislative 
process.' ■ ' i' ■ ■ 

3. Engage in a series of conferences with outstanding lead¬ 
ers of the'Senate add? House.; . These conferences are of two 
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kinds: with leaders in key positions of authority who guide 
the process and progress of legislation, and with senators and 
congressmen who are sponsoring major bills or who represent 
certain sections or certain political views of the country. 
Through the former, the Colgate students learn more about 
particular technical phases of lawmaking from such officials 
of the Congress as the president pro tempore of the Senate or 
the speaker, majority leader, or clerk of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. Through the second type of conference, the 
students learn a great deal from men who have become author¬ 
ities on great national and international Issues and subjects 
such as labor, silver, price control, civil liberties, agriculture, 
the Marshall Plan, and public utilities. 

4. Work in the of&ce of a senator or representative for a 
few weeks. During this stimulating experience the student 
may be allowed to assist in some minor routine tasks such as 
mailing or sorting and filing correspondence from constituents. 
He may also do more important work such as preparing re¬ 
search data on some subject of immediate and critical impor¬ 
tance to the congressman. Under the tutelage and direction 
of clerks and secretaries, the students come to understand much 
that goes into the typical congressman’s day. And, by this 
understanding the student has made some real political prog¬ 
ress for himself. 

Through their work on political control, the students ac¬ 
quire some clearer understanding of the relation between the 
legislative and administrative branches of government. For 
instance, the students who did one of their major projects 
through arrangements with the National Labor Relations 
Board, studied the problem of labor-management regulation. 
Then they watched Congress attempt solution of labor-man¬ 
agement problems in, first, hearings of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, and, next, by amending the Wagner 
Act and passing the Taft-Hartley Act and later considering 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. The students watch 
this process in Congress by having conferences with the spon¬ 
sors of bills and acts, by following the bills through the vari- 
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ous stages of the congressional process, with special attention 
given to the debates in committee and to the debate and final 
vote and disposition made on the floors of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Thus, the student has some op¬ 
portunity of seeing the public problem both from the law¬ 
making and the law-enforcing approach. On occasions the 
students have conferred with lobbyists and representatives of 
pressure and special-interest groups. Such conferences afford 
opportunity to see yet another approach to some public issues. 

Other interesting conferences have been held with officials 
outside of Congress. Cabinet members, justices of the Su¬ 
preme Court, assistant secretaries, bureau chiefs, and chair¬ 
men, commissioners, and directors of the various boards, com¬ 
missions, and agencies of the government have provided most 
interesting and challenging discussions on the policy and 
program of the government. These officials have been both 
generous and cooperative in giving time and thought to the 
preparation and holding of these conferences. Educational 
advantages coming from such high-level discussions are quickly 
apparent. No text or monograph on political parties could 
give the students what Mr. Gael Sullivan, vice chairman and 
executive director of the Democratic National Committee, gave 
us in two and one-half hours’ discussion on the art and science 
of running a political party. The same is true when applied 
to the half-day conference which the Colgate group had with 
leaders in the Republican National Committee headquarters, 
concluding the morning with a discussion by Mr. Carroll Reece 
and with luncheon at which Senator Irving Ives and Mr. Ralph 
Becker, director of the Young Republican Association, ad¬ 
dressed the group. 

Again, a two-hour confei'ence with Commissioner James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., of the National Labor Relations Board, gave us 
more insight into the basic problems involved in administering 
labor-management relations than we might have gained from 
reading many pamphlets or monographs. Cyril Upham, Dep¬ 
uty Comptroller of the Currency in the Treasury Department, 
told us more about the supervision of national banks in terms 
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of real problems of administration than we could possibly ac¬ 
quire elsewhere without long and tedious effort. The head 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation assembled his 
entire top-level staff around his own conference table to give 
us an afternoon panorama of what is done by the government 
to protect the bank deposits of the American public. The list 
of challenging and interesting conferences is far too long to 
set down here. Senators and representatives have also con¬ 
tributed some of the very best conferences. Secretary of 
Labor Lewis Schwellenbach and Associate Justice Stanley F. 
Reed of the United States Supreme Court indicate the range 
of this phase of the Colgate-Washington Study Project. Com¬ 
missioner Robert E. Freer, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, gave us one of the finest off-the-record interviews. 
It is difficult to imagine any teaching method and arrangement 
which can match this for bringing fact, data, vision, and inspi¬ 
ration to action in a setting of reality to the learner. 

The student's daily work schedule is a heavy one. His work 
is by no means over when conferences, interviews, and field 
trips have ended. Each of the three, four, or five major proj¬ 
ects undertaken during the semester in Washington must be 
climaxed by a written report. In many cases these reports run 
to two hundred typewritten pages and are easily comparable 
to a master’s thesis. Moreover, each of the students does a 
number of lesser projects on which he makes only oral reports 
during the daily seminar session of the group each morning 
from eight-thirty o’clock until ten or ten-thirty o’clock. In 
some instances, however, what starts out to be a minor project 
becomes of such Interest to a student that he seeks and gains 
permission to convert it into one of his major projects, with 
all the conferences, interviews, readings, and reports which 
such an assignment entails. 

The day for the Colgate group starts at eight o’clock In the 
morning by which time a teletype report has been secured on 
all the important events of the day in Washington. This re¬ 
port makes it possible for the professor to alter the program 
previously planned if the teletype report contains some new 
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event of special interest to the group or to those working on 
a special assignment. It is in this manner, for example, that 
the group learns about important press conferences to be held 
at other than regularly scheduled times. 

The seminar session is held half an hour later. At this 
time assignments from the preceding day are verified; progress 
reports are made; new plans and schedules for the day are an¬ 
nounced. The rest of the session is given over to a discussion 
of the problems inherent in the projects under way or to the 
principles and issues of the subject matter of the assigned 
readings. After this seminar session is over, the men go to 
their major project conferences or to group conferences which 
have been scheduled. Attendance at press conferences, at con¬ 
gressional committee hearings, at sessions of the Congress, and 
at hearings of the regulatory commissions or agencies, all 
these are a part of the day’s program. 

This is a project in civic education. It is a novel attempt to 
get at the reality of government and to teach that reality to 
students. Some of these students have gone into the field of 
public service because of this experience. For the majority of 
the men who have gone back to the local communities of 
America, this project has enabled them to assume a larger 
role in community leadership in public affairs because they 
know and understand more of the real nature and worth of 
government and the public service at the national level. This 
is not an in-service or a preservice training program. It is 
strictly a program set up for undergraduate college work for 
those majoring in political science or closely allied fields. It is 
a laboratory course in the study of government, seeking to do 
for that study what any good laboratory course in biology, 
zoology, or chemistry ought to do in its respective field. 
The Colgate-Washington Study Project has had the enthusi¬ 
astic approval of many officials. The ninth group has just re¬ 
turned to the campus. The unanimous and hearty approval of 
the ninety men who have enjoyed the experience of a semester 
in Washington suggests that the project has now progressed 
beyond the experimental stage. 



The Courts and Higher Education 

in 1947 

By M. M. CHAMBERS 

A DA Lois Sipuel’s suit in the courts of Oklahoma and of 
/\ the United States to gain admission as a student in the 
■L Jk. law school of the Univei'sity of Oklahoma was the 
cause celebre of the year. The Oklahoma supreme court con¬ 
ceded that the Constitution of the United States prohibits dis¬ 
crimination against persons of any race, but spoke with great 
fervor, if not too convincingly, of the law and custom of the 
state regarding racial segregation; “This policy has been 
established and perpetuated ... by voters and taxpayers and 
educators and patrons of both races, as if for the greater good 
of both races in Oklahoma. So that, without regard to dis¬ 
tances, conveniences or desires, or any other consideration, a 
Negro child or pupil may not enter a white school nor a white 
child or pupil enter a Negro school.” 

The State’s Obligation 

Conceding, too, that the state must provide within its own 
borders substantially equal educational facilities for qualified 
citizens of all races, the court decided that Oklahoma was 
obligated to set up a segregated law school for such qualified 
Negro applicants as might request it, and concluded somewhat 
lamely that the state must be allowed ample time in which to 
accomplish this step, after demand for it had been made by 
prospective patrons of the school.^ The element of delay was 
the weak point in the armor of the state of Oklahoma when the 
case was appealed and argued on review before the Supreme 
Court of the United States late in 1947; and on January 12, 
1948, a curt opinion of the high tribunal declared: “The peti¬ 
tioner is entitled to secure legal education afforded by a state 
institution. To this time, it has been denied her although dur- 

^ Sifucl V. Hoard of Regents of The University of Oklahomaj et al. (Okla.), 
180 P. 2(1 135 ( 1947 ). 
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ing the same period many white applicants have been afforded 
legal education by the state. The state must provide it for 
her in conformity with the equal-protection clause of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment and provide it as soon as it does for appli¬ 
cants of any other group.” = 

Five days later the supreme court of Oklahoma issued a writ 
directing the State Regents for Higher Education ‘‘to afford 
to plaintiff, and all others similarly situated, an opportunity to 
commence the study of law at a state institution as soon as 
citizens of other groups are afforded such opportunity,” in 
conformity with the federal Constitution and with the Okla¬ 
homa constitutional and statutory provisions requiring segre¬ 
gation in schools. On January 22 the district court of Cleve¬ 
land County (where the University of Oklahoma is located) 
entered an order directing the regents, if a segregated law 
school for Negroes were ready to function “at the designated 
time applicants of any other group may hereafter apply for 
admission to the first-year class of the School of Law of the 
University of Oklahoma,” then not to admit the plaintiff to 
the University of Oklahoma; but if a segregated law school 
were not ready, then either to enroll the plaintiff temporarily 
in the University of Oklahoma, only until the separate law 
school should be ready, or not to enroll any applicant of any 
group to the first-year class of the School of Law of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma until the separate law school should be 
ready to function. 

Miss Sipuel’s attorneys then asked the Supreme Court of 
the United States for leave to file a petition for a writ of 
mandamus to compel compliance with that court’s opinion of 
January 12. The motion was denied on February 16, 1948, 
in an opinion in which the majority of the justices decided that 
the order of the district court was in conformity with the 
mandate in the decision of January 12; and that questions as 
to whether the mandate was actually being executed must first 
be passed upon by the courts of Oklahoma before being heard 

^ Ada Lois Sipnel v. Board of Regents of The Vninicrsiiy of Oklahoma, et al.. 
Supreme Court of the United States, No. 369 (Jan. 12, 194S). 
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in the United States Supreme Court. There were two dis¬ 
sents. Mr. Justice Murphy recorded his belief that a hearing 
should have been had to determine whether the Oklahoma 
court orders were an evasion of the mandate of January 12; 
and Mr. Justice Wiley Rutledge wrote a separate opinion 
trenchantly declaring that the Oklahoma court orders did not 
follow the mandate, because, said he: “Obviously no separate 
law school could be established elsewhere overnight capable of 
giving petitioner a legal education equal to that afforded by 
the state’s long-established and well-known state university 
law school. Nor could the necessary time be taken to create 
such facilities, while continuing to deny them to the petitioner, 
without incurring the delay which would continue the discrimi¬ 
nation our mandate required to end at once.” “ 

Admission to a Nonstate Institution 

Traditionally the privately controlled universities and col¬ 
leges have been regarded as having a right to exercise com¬ 
plete control over their own admission policies, unless limited 
in that respect by the terms of their charter's. There has al¬ 
ways been a differing school of thought, however, in which they 
are looked upon as performing an important public function 
at the sufferance of the state, and, therefore, as a species of 
remote deputies of the state and more or less subject to the 
same constitutional limitations as the state’s own direct 
agencies. 

Northwestern University reserves the right to reject any 
applicant for admission for any reason which it considers ade¬ 
quate, and its authority to maintain such a rule has apparently 
thus far been vindicated by Illinois courts in a protracted two- 
year series of suits by a parent of two applicants who alleged 
in one instance that the university was executing a policy of 
excluding students on grounds of race and religious belief. 
The state supreme court has once refused to decide the Issue 

^ Ada Lois Siptiel Fisher v. Justices of the Supreme Court of the State of Okla¬ 
homa, the Board of Regents of The University of Oklahoma, et al., Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 3Z5, Miscellaneous (Feb. 16, 1948). 
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on account of a procedural error,^ and, therefore, transferred 
the case to the appellate court, where the original dismissal in 
the trial court was affirmed. Whether litigation of the essen¬ 
tial issue may eventually be continued to a different result can¬ 
not be said with certainty. 

Obligation of Divorced Parent 
A considerable number of decisions in several states, be¬ 
ginning with the Esteb case in the state of Washington in 1926, 
has gone a long way toward establishing the principle that a 
divorced father in modest or affluent financial circumstances 
may properly be ordered to contribute to the expenses at col¬ 
lege of a son or daughter of college age. An Indiana appellate 
court rendered a contrary decision in a case where the father, 
under order to pay $40 a month for his daughter’s support, 
petitioned for relief from the payments when she reached the 
age of eighteen and was graduated from high school in 1946. 
The adverse plea alleged that she wished to attend a univer¬ 
sity or college, and the trial court ordered the payments con¬ 
tinued; but this judgment, was reversed and remanded for a 
new trial. In so doing, the appellate court flatly declared: 
“It is settled in this state that a court has no authority to re¬ 
quire a parent to provide funds to defray the expense of a 
general college education for a child,” but left an apparent in¬ 
ference that a distinction might be made in favor of vocational 
or professional education.® 

Institutional Employees 

A private school was sued by its former assistant comp¬ 
troller, subsequently discharged, who sought to recover for 
breach of an alleged oral contract for lifetime employment. 
There was no written contract, and the conversation had been 
with the comptroller in 1939, who was alleged to have said 
“the job would last the rest of your life if you behave your¬ 
self.” There was no ratification by the trustees and no evi- 

* People ex rel. Tinkoff v. North’western University, 396 Ill. 233, 71 N.E. 2d 
156 (1947). 

‘Hachet V. Hac/iet (Ind.), 71 N.E. 2d 927 (1947). 
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dence that the comptroller was within the scope of his appar¬ 
ent authority, even if he made such a statement and intended it 
to be an offer of a contract for life. The institution had no 
precedent of this kind, never having had a lifetime contract 
with any officer or employee. Therefore the highest court of 
Massachusetts decided that it would be unreasonable to hold 
that such a contract was created here.“ 

Some hardship to teachers on permanent tenure in the 
Townsend Harris High School (prep school at City College, 
New York City) was occasioned when that school was closed 
in 1942 and their job's abolished. They were put on a pre¬ 
ferred eligible list for three years, but not eligible for positions 
in City College or any of the other municipal colleges. One 
such teacher who had been in Townsend Harris since 1923, 
and had acquired permanent tenure in 1931, was employed 
after 1942 in certain temporary capacities at City College, 
He sued for a declaration that he was a regular member of 
the City College faculty with tenure rights from 1931, and lost 
his case. Acceptance of temporary appointments in the col¬ 
lege was a waiver of tenure; a decision of 1942 had held that 
Townsend Harris was a sepai'ate noncollege institution; and 
a letter from the president of City College purporting to give 
the plaintiff certain voting rights in faculty meetings was prob¬ 
ably not Intended to affect his tenure status, and was beyond 
the president’s authority if it was so intended.’’ 

University employees are often covered by the workmen’s 
compensation laws providing awards in case of death or injury 
incurred in the course of their duties. A housemother of a 
girls’ dormitory at the University of Idaho fell on a slippery 
sidewalk in Moscow in the winter of 1943, fracturing her 
femur, and four days later she died of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
She occupied a suite with kitchenette in the cooperative dormi¬ 
tory, and was regarded as on duty twenty-four hours a day. 
She prepared her own breakfast, buying and paying for the 

’Braden v. Trustees of Phillips Academy (Maaa.), 71 N.E, 2d 7(iS (191-7). 

’ Trillinff v. Board of Pligher Education of City of Nenu York, et al. (N.Y. 
Sup.), 67 N.Y.S. 2d 572 (1946). 
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food thus used, and from time to time as a part of her duties 
she invited girls into her suite for coffee or light refreshments, 
to make the dormitory homelike for them and to cure cases 
of homesickness or mental depression. When she suffered the 
fatal accident, she was on the errand of buying coffee for that 
use, and also some Christmas tree ornaments for a celebration 
planned by the residents of the dormitory. Affirming an 
award of compensation to her heir-at-law, the Idaho supreme 
court said: “Mrs. Smith was discharging a duty incident to 
the nature of her employment and in the interest and for the 
benefit of her employer; therefore the injury sustained by her 
is compensable." ® 

The Kentucky Constitution of 1891 provides that no public 
officer except the governor shall receive more than $5,000 a 
year as official compensation. A decade or more ago this 
began to cramp the university and state colleges regarding the 
positions of presidents, deans, and senior professors. For a 
time certain salaries at the University of Kentucky were law¬ 
fully supplemented out of funds from private sources. In 
1942 the question of whether the constitutional limitation 
properly applied to university salaries was put squarely to the 
Kentucky court of appeals, and the court, with only Justice 
Rees dissenting, declared that although university professors 
and administrators are employees of the state and are not 
public officers, yet the clause must be construed to include, by 
inference, not only public officers but all public employees as 
well. 

A proposal to amend that clause of the constitution was 
submitted to the voters and failed to carry at the polls in 1943 ; 
and the question of the Interpretation of the clause again 
reached the highest court of the state late in 1947. This time 
the majority of the court adopted the view of Justice Rees, 
overruled the pertinent parts of its former decision, and de¬ 
cided that the ceiling on salaries of “public officers" should be 
construed to mean precisely what it says and no more, and 
not extended by implication to embrace employees of the state 

^ Smith V. Utiwersity of IdahOj et at. (Ida.), 170 P. 2d 404 (1946). 
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who are admittedly not “public officers.” “ Therefore, it is 
not properly applicable to the salaries of state university and 
college professors, deans, and presidents. Chief Justice Sims 
and Justice Thomas joined in a dissent, arguing that in view 
of the history of the clause in recent years, it should be 
amended, if at all, only by vote of the people and not by 
judicial interpretation. 

Autonomy of State University Trustees 

The Arkansas State Hospital at Little Rock is on a site of 
160 acres. Some thirty acres of the site have never been 
needed or used for hospital purposes. The medical school of 
the University of Arkansas occupies a single city block in 
Little Rock, a site insufficient to accommodate the plant ex¬ 
pansion authorized by a legislative act of 1947 and provided 
for by a state appropriation of $1,600,000 and a federal grant 
of $800,000. In these circumstances the state hospital and the 
university negotiated an agreement under which the hospital 
would give the university a suitable part of the hospital 
grounds to be used as a site for the new university memorial 
hospital and medical school; the university would erect its new 
medical school and hospital plant accordingly; and the state 
hospital and the state university would thus gain many mutual 
advantages. Medical students would gain by having an abun¬ 
dance of clinical material in nervous and mental diseases ac¬ 
cessible at the adjacent state hospital. State-hospital patients 
would gain by having a general hospital and medical center 
immediately at hand. The state would get a large and modern 
medical plant and equipment with economy of expenditure 
and a minimum of duplication of facilities. 

In October 1947 the state hospital board, meeting in Little 
Rock, voted to grant the site; and two days later the trustees 
of the University of Arkansas, meeting at the university 
campus in Fayetteville, voted to accept the grant and proceed 
accordingly. Thereupon a taxpayer sued to enjoin the acts 

’Parduej et al , v. Miller , Commissioner of Finance (Ky.), 206 S.W. 2d 75 
(190). 
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of both boards, alleging that they had exceeded their powers 
and set themselves up unlawfully as vested with powers which 
belong only to the state legislature. The Arkansas supreme 
court readily sustained the boards and affirmed the denial of 
the injunction. Finding no explicit statutory authority for the 
joint plan, the court pointed out that none is necessary, for 
boards of trustees not only have all powers specifically dele¬ 
gated, but also such additional or implied powers as may be 
necessary to carry out the trust to the best advantage of the 
public. Also, as to the university board of trustees, statutory 
authority to construct buildings carries with it by implication 
power to acquire sitesd” 

Court Supervision of Private Colleges 

The supreme court of North Carolina approved a trilateral 
contract whereby Wake Forest College agreed to move to a 
site in or near Winston-Salem and build a plant to accommo¬ 
date 2,000 students; the Baptist State Convention agreed to 
maintain the same relationship to the college as in the past, 
and to pay it annually a proportion of the Convention funds 
not less than the proportion paid during the calendar year 
1946; and the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation agreed to pay 
to the college all its own income up to $350,000 not later than 
1952 for expenses of moving and building, and thereafter each 
year all its net income up to $350,000 annually. Said the court, 
in deciding the friendly suit: “Wake Forest College has had a 
long and honorable career. . . . We should not deny to this 
great institution . . . this vista of a new dawn and this vision of 
a new hope.” “ 

A memento of the postwar period of the late nineteen forties 
is the ruling of a New York court denying an application for 
dissolution brought by the trustees of the New York Law 
School. Noting that the school had been in continuous opera¬ 
tion since 1897, the court said: "This law school has the dig- 

Lindsay y. White, et al. (Ark.), Z06 S.VF. 2d 762 (19+7). 

“2, Smith Reynolds Foundation, Inc. v. Trustees of Wake Forest College, et al, 
(N.C.), 42 S.E, 2d 910 (1947). 
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nity of age and the satisfaction of nearly half a century of 
work well done. Among its graduates are men of extraor¬ 
dinary distinction. It should not he permanently discontinued 
at a time when it is a matter of common knowledge that thou¬ 
sands of young men are not able to obtain or to continue their 
legal education because of the limited capacity of the present 
law schools in this vicinity.” It suggested, however, that the 
way would be open for a later application if the trustees con¬ 
tinued of the same mind after further study 

Something of an anticlimax was the 1947 decision of a New 
York court that Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
authorized to close its combined Lincoln School—Horace Mann 
School in 1948, and devote the real property and endowment 
of the Lincoln School, not to the operation of an experimental 
school, but to an institute of school experimentation to carry 
on. projects in cooperation with associate schools or school 
systems in various communities throughout the country. Anti¬ 
climax, because essentially the same issues had been determined 
in an earlier decision permitting the merging of the Lincoln 
School with the Horace Mann School, despite a clause in the 
deed of gift from the General Education Board which com¬ 
mitted the $3,000,000 endowment to “the support of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in order to insure per¬ 
manence of experimental work in the field of elementary and 
secondary education.” 

Not only did the General Education Board appear as a 
party and consent to the judgment; it was also shown that at 
the time of the gift the board had in force written policies to 
the effect that donees should, after the lapse of ten years, have 
discretion to modify or change the purposes of the gift pro¬ 
vided only they adhered as closely as practicable to the origi¬ 
nal purposes. After hearing extensive expert educational 
testimony, the court decided that experience and changing 
conditions indicated that the new purpose would be more 
likely to conduce toward optimum accomplishment of the 

Aptlicaiion nf Ne^ui York La-w School (N.Y. Sup.), 68 N.Y.S. 2d 839 (1946), 
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original intent than would the continued operation of the 
Lincoln School, and entered judgment accordinglyd'’ 

Taxability of Investment Property 

A section of the South Carolina Constitution contains a 
self-executing exemption from taxation of college property, 
but specifies that such property shall not be exempt unless it 
is occupied by the college. A depression-born statute of 1936 
purported to exempt for five years property acquired by fore¬ 
closure if the income from it was not sufficient to pay the taxes. 
Wofford College and Converse College had several parcels of 
real property in Spartanburg which were within the definition 
of the statute from 1936 to 1943; but a state supreme court 
decision of 1942 declared the statute unconstitutional, and sub¬ 
sequently the property was assessed and taxed. In a second 
suit Wofford College sought to maintain the exemption for the 
years 1936 to 1942, but the decision was adverse, on the simple 
principle that tax abatements under authority of a statute later 
held unconstitutional are void.^* 

In 1946 New Jersey denied the claims of the city of Ho¬ 
boken regarding the taxability of numerous and varied parts 
of the physical plant of Stevens Institute of Technology.In 
1947 this decision was slightly modified, to the extent that 
four dwelling-houses owned by the institute and rented to 
faculty members must be held taxable unless and until evidence 
is offered as to whether the rentals are such as to return no 
profit to the institute. This decision was supported by nine of 
the justices, as against four who voted for affirmance of the 
lower court judgment of complete exemption. The exemption 
statute contains a proviso that “the buildings ... are not con¬ 
ducted for profit.^® 

'’Teachers College V. Goldstein, et al. (N.Y. Sup.), 70 N.Y.S. 2d 77g (19+7). 

"Trustees of H^offord College V. Burnett (S.C.), 39 S.E. Zd 155 (1946). 

"City of Hoboken v. Dimsion of Tax Afteals, Department of Taxation and 
Finance, et al. (N.J. Sup.), 49 A. 2d 587 (1946). 

City of Hoboken v. Di’Vtsion of Tax Appeals, Dept, of Taxation and Finance 
(NJ.), 55 A, 2d 290 (1947). 
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Park Held in Trust Is Not Taxable 

A Vermont statute makes college-owned tiraberknds tax¬ 
able ; but the extensive wooded park administered by Middle- 
bury College is not held by the college as owner, but as trustee 
for the public under the will of the donor who created the 
trust. In asserting a right to tax the property, the town of 
Hancock contended that the college had violated the trust by 
unauthorized cutting and selling of timber; but the college suc¬ 
cessfully countered that it had cut and removed only disease- 
infested trees, in order to save the forest from destruction. 
Moreover, said the court, “unwarranted cutting and sale of 
timber . . . could not prejudice the trust estate or transform a 
public use into a private use, any more than a similar cutting 
and sale by a trespasser . . In other words maladministra¬ 
tion by a trustee does not affect the nature of a trust; and a 
court will intervene to correct the maladministration, even by 
removing the trustee and appointing another, if necessary. 
Middlebury College is not the owner of the beneficial interest 
In this instance, because proceeds from the park are applied 
only to park improvements, such as roads, ski trails, stocks of 
trout for the lake, and shelters for hikers. These facilities 
are open to the general public, either free or at nominal fees.” 

Taxation of Seminary Plants in Ohio 

The Ohio supreme court, in a case involving taxation of a 
building constituting part of the plant of a Catholic church 
and used as a school for young missionary priests and as a 
residence for them and their teachers, reaffirmed the position 
it had taken two years before regarding a building used as a 
Jewish theological seminary and synagogue: "A school or¬ 
ganized and operated by a religious denomination for the sole 
purpose of training men to assume ministerial positions in 
such church, which provides no educational opportunities for 
the public generally, is essentially a private institution. A 

, "President and Fellov/s of Middlebury College V. Town of Hancock (Vt.), 
5S A. 2d 194 (1947). 
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building housing such school is not exempt from taxation. . . 

This strict ruling is due in part to the fact that Ohio statutes 
exempt only (1) property used exclusively for public worship, 
and (2) property of a “public college or academy or a public 
institution of learning not used with a view to profit.'' 

Plants op Independent Research Corporations 

The Ohio court also decided that the large and valuable 
plant and equipment of the Battelle Memorial Institute in 
Columbus, an endowed charitable Institution for scientific re¬ 
search, must be taxed because a major portion of the annual 
income of the institution comes from research projects exe¬ 
cuted under contracts with private industrial firms which re¬ 
ceive exclusive rights to the results and at least temporarily 
withhold the benefits from the general public. The picture is 
not materially affected by the fact that the institute provides a 
number of fellowships for needy graduate students at the 
nearby Ohio State University.^® 

Likewise, the Textile Research Institute, operating a re¬ 
search laboratory near Princeton University, must pay taxes 
to the state of New Jersey on the site and buildings on two 
grounds; (1) it is incorporated in the state of New York and 
is a “foreign corporation” not covered by the New Jersey stat¬ 
ute exempting “all buildings actually and exclusively used in the 
work of associations and corporations organized exclusively 
for the moral and mental improvement of men, women and 
children,” and (2) the court found that the purpose of the 
institute was primarily to benefit the textile industry, and 
“Neither Princeton University nor any other college or uni¬ 
versity has any jurisdiction over it.” The issue was unaffected 
by the fact that the Institute subsidizes fellowships in the 
graduate school at Princeton.“® 

^^Application of Society of the Precious Blood (Ohio E.T.A.), 71 N.E. 2d 278 
(1947). 

'^Battelle Memorial Institute v. Dunn (Ohio St.), 73 N.E. 2d 88 (1947). 

“ Textile Research Institute v. Princeton Township (N.J. Deft, of Taxation 
a7id Finance, Dmsion of Tax Appeals)^ 50 A. Zd 829 (1946). 
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Summary of the Year 

In addition to the twenty decisions digested above, there 
were as many more having more or less remote bearings upon 
the conduct of higher education. Several of these were 
scarcely of general interest because they were concerned ex¬ 
clusively with details of the adjective law of a particular juris¬ 
diction, and had no apparent implications for the general 
substantive law. Others Involved charitable institutions other 
than for higher education, and, therefore, belong more appro¬ 
priately in a review of the broader subject of charitable trusts. 

The principal decisions of the year show a balance of gains 
in favor of making higher educational opportunities available 
to all qualified persons, without discrimination as to race or 
religion. In the field of judicial superintendence of educational 
trusts {Le., private nonprofit educational Institutions) a salu¬ 
tary tendency toward finding ways to permit their adaptation 
to the needs of successive times is demonstrated. In the area 
of tax exemptions, though the decisions are mostly adverse to 
the claims of particular educational Institutions, they scarcely 
import any new restrictive doctrines. Instead, they close the 
gates at points where the previously established boundaries of 
the tax-exemption privilege have been overstepped. 
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The President’s Annual Report 

MAY 7, 1948 

E ach year at the annual meeting of the Council, it 
has been my privilege for the last fifteen years to read 
to the representatives of the member organizations and 
institutions a part of my report covering the activities of the 
American Council on Education during the preceding year. 
The full report is printed in the July issue of The Educa¬ 
tional Record and is available shortly thereafter as a sep¬ 
arate publication. As on previous occasions, I have inter¬ 
spersed in this report personal observations on various educa¬ 
tional questions which the Council is called upon to consider. 

I. Administrative Developments 

MEMBERSHIP 

During the year the membership of the Council has in¬ 
creased from 963 to 1,004. The changes in the various classes 
of membership are as follows: associate membership, 66 to 
57; institutional members, 841 to 881. The number of con¬ 
stituent members remains the same—66. The increase in the 
Council's membership over the last ten years is shown in the 
following chart: 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COHNCIL ON EDUCATION 
MEMBERSHIP. 1918 TO JANUARY 1948 
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InatlLutioiuiI Members 

The following institutions and organizations have been ad¬ 
mitted to membership in the Council since May 1947: 

Constituent 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 

Associate 

Committee for a Christian University in Japan 

Committee for Refugee Education 

National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 

OmicTon Delta Kappa Society 

The United Yeshivos, Board of Secular Education 
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Institutional 

Colleges and Universities 

* Alma College, Alma, Michigan 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas 
Barry College, Miami, Florida 

* Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 
Fontbonne College (of St. Louis University), St, Louis, Missouri 
Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee 
Maiylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, Montana 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Pacifiic Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 

* St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Ohio 

Junior Colleges 

Aveiett College, Danville, Virginia 
Carbon College, Price, Utah 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia 

Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, South Carolina 
Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 

Teachers Colleges 

Danbury State Teachers College, Daiibury, Connecticut 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


* Renewal of a formerly held membership. 
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State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Normal Schools 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Billings, Montana 

Specialized Institutions 

The Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

U.S, Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York 

Secondary Schools 

Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
* The Chapin School, New York City 

State Department oe Education 

. Indiana State Department of Education, Indianapolis 

Public School Systems 

Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska, Board of Education 
Medford, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Dallas, Texas, Independent School District 
■* Elizabeth, New Jersey, Public Schools 

FINANCES 

The members of the Council are fully aware, I am sure, 
that the major part of the expense for carrying on the Coun¬ 
cil’s central office is borne by dues paid by the member organi¬ 
zations and institutions. For a number of years it has not 
seemed possible to meet all of the expense of the central office 
from this source, and, fortunately, it has not been necessary 
to endeavor to do so. In 1941 the Council received from the 
General Education Board a grant of $300,000 toward the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the Council to be expended at a rate not to 
exceed $45,000 per year. We have endeavored to pursue a 
conservative policy with respect to the use of this fund and 

* Renewal of a formerly held membership. 
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have, therefore, usually not expended the maximum allowed. 
At the end of this fiscal year there will remain a balance in 
this fund with accumulated interest of about .$101,709. 

For some time, however, it has been apparent that we should 
make every effort to put the central office of the Council on a 
self-supporting basis. Hence two years ago, at this time, the 
Council approved the action of the Executive Committee in 
raising the dues of the four-year colleges and universities from 
$50 to $100 per year effective February 1, 1947, As a result 
in the first ten months of our fiscal year we have already col¬ 
lected in dues $79,780. Next year during the full fiscal year, 
the amount collected at the present rate should reach at least 
$85,000. 

This is still short approximately $30,000 of the amount 
which is necessary to maintain the staff of the central office at 
its present very inadequate level. In the meantime, we have 
also increased the fee which is charged on the expenditures of 
Council projects from 2.5 percent to 4 percent, but this has 
little bearing on our problem since it represents expenditures 
which are necessary in connection with the work of the proj¬ 
ects. There are, therefore, only two possible solutions to our 
problem, namely, increasing the members of the Council, or, 
more likely, increasing the membership dues in some or all 
classes of membership. The Executive Committee has an 
action on this matter to be reported at the business meeting to¬ 
morrow. 

In the meantime, it is a pleasure to report to you that fol¬ 
lowing the precedent set last year, an additional $15,000 is 
being recommended In the budget for next year toward a build¬ 
ing fund. Thirty-five thousand dollars toward a building for 
the Council and such member organizations as may wish to be 
housed in It is not much in these days of inflated prices, but 
it is distinctly encouraging as a beginning. Such a building 
free from debt would add substantially to the possibilities of 
placing the Council on a self-supporting basis. 

The publications revolving fund which for obvious reasons 
is budgeted separately from the current expense budget con- 
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tinues to do a very substantial business. The estimates in the 
current budget for income and expenditures as adopted at the 
annual meeting last year totalled $228,000. At this time, two 
months before the end of the fiscal year, the income has been 
$153,622.97 and the expenditures $184,466.76. The amount 
of the income and expenditures both has been reduced by reason 
of the merger of testing agencies effective January 1, 1948, 
which resulted in the transfer of income from this source to 
the new organization. 

In addition to the income received by the Council for gen¬ 
eral operations and for the publications revolving fund, the 
Council has available from grants and contracts for special 
projects of one kind or another approximately $909,927 dur¬ 
ing the current year. The ability of the Council staff and 
committees to secure these grants for special purposes is, of 
course, one of the bests tests of the Council’s effectiveness. 
Hence the total funds available for all of the Council’s activi¬ 
ties,. notwithstanding the loss of income from the test opera¬ 
tions carried on by the Council to December 31, 1947, will in 
the course of the present fiscal year amount to approximately 
$1,282,927. 

Certain changes are contemplated in the income and expen¬ 
ditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. The budget 
for current expenses plus $15,000 toward the building fund 
recommended by the Executive Committee for your approval 
at the business meeting tomorrow amounts to $155,000 and for 
the publications revolving fund $154,000. 

GRANTS 

During the year 1947-48 grants for special purposes 
amounting to $631,021 have been made to the Council by edu¬ 
cational foundations, business concerns, agencies of the United 
States government, and other groups as follows: 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 

$2,000 toward expenses of exploratory study of “A Proposal for 
a Study of Education and Training for Business.” 
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American Foundation eqr Pharmaceutical Education 

^39,000 additional for the study of pharmaceutical education by 
the Pharmaceutical Survey from July 1, 1947, to June 
30. 1948. 

$27,600 for implementation of the finding of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

$150 toward support of a study of placement services for col¬ 
lege graduates which is being made by the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. 

B^nAI B'bith 

$18,500 additional for the study of college admissions. 

Carnegie Corporaton 

$50,000 toward support of the work of the Council's reconstituted 
Committee on Educational Tests and Measurements. 

$50,000 toward the cost of the preparation of a handbook on for¬ 
eign universities and colleges. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

$5,000 for the work of the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. 

$2,500 for further support of the Canada-United States Com¬ 
mittee on Education. 

Committee for Economic Development 

$4,000 for an exploratory study of business education. 

E. I. DU Pont de Nemours Company 

$150 toward the support of a study of college placement serv¬ 
ices being carried on by the Council’s Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. 

General Education Board 

$24,500 for the use of the Joint Committee of the Regional Ac¬ 
crediting Associations in a revision of the evaluative 
materials developed by the Cooperative Study of Second¬ 
ary School Standards. 

$5,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education for the expenses of a work conference and 
consultant services in its program of developing state 
councils on teacher education. 
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$3,300 to-ward the expenses of the Gatlinburg Conference III 
of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. 

$2,500 toward the expenses of a workshop in resource-use educa¬ 
tion for representatives of Negro institutions and agencies, 

General Motors Corporation 

$150 toward support of the study of college placement services. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

$150 toward support of the study on college placement services. 

R. H. Macy & Company 

$150 toward support of the study of college placement services. 

National Conference op Christians and Jews 

$5,000 a year additional, for a two-year period, for the use of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education in its 
College Study of Intergroup Relations. 

Rockefeller Foundation 

$1,500 for a study of improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials, prepared for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

$6,000 for the draft of a bibliography on education, and for the 
purchase of books to be sent to educational institutions 
in Japan and Korea. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 

$100 toward support of the study of college placement services. 

U.S. Department of the Navy 

$84,400 for (1) studies in personnel management in scientific 
activities; characteristics of scientific personnel in rela¬ 
tionship to Navy needs; (2) studies of methods for 
determining personnel requirements of research and de¬ 
velopment activities of the Navy; (3) plans for assuring 
the Navy of a supply of scientific talent. Available 
June 20, 1947, to June 30, 1949. 

$45,620 for a program of research and study of a Navy-wide 
science education plan. Available December 1, 1947, to 
December 31, 1949. 

$29,380 for a survey of the Navy’s scientific personnel require- 
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ments and of the scientific personnel resources. Avail¬ 
able December 1, 1947, to December 31, 1949. 

$8,000 for consulting services on scientific research and technical 
problems, and for the Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory- 
Committee. Available July 1,1947, to June 30, 1948. 

$2,123 for the preparation and conduct of a course in scientific 
report writing and the preparation of instructors’ and 
students’ manuals. 

U.S. Department of State 

$26,934 additional for assistance to American-sponsored schools 
in the other American republics. Available to December 

31, 1947. 

$139,814 for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available until December 31, 1948. 

$32,000 additional for assistance to U.S. Cultural Centers in 
Argentina. 

$5,000 additional for the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available to December 31, 1948. 

U.S. Public Health Service 

$500 for services of American Council on Education in secur¬ 
ing data on cost of training in certain phases of the 
public health field. 

George Widen er 

$9,000 for the work of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security in 1947—48. 

STAFF 

Members of the Council’s central staff have found them¬ 
selves on assignments during the past year which have necessi¬ 
tated foreign travel. In the early summer of 1947, A. J. 
Brumbaugh, the Council’s Vice President, visited Korea and 
Japan as a member of the State Department’s Educational 
and Informational Survey Mission to Korea. The Council’s 
President, George F. -Zook, and the director of its Inter- 
American Schools Service, Roy Tasco Davis, spent six weeks 
during July and August visiting American-owned and spon¬ 
sored schools in Central and South America. Francis J. 
Brown, staff associate, went to Paris on April first on leave of 
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absence for six months, to assist in the organization of an in¬ 
ternational conference on higher education to be held under 
the auspices of UNESCO in Utrecht, Holland, in August of 
this year. 

Cornelius P. Turner, who acted as associate director of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, went 
to Albany, New York, in July 1947 to operate the New York 
State Equivalency Diploma Testing Program, which is one of 
the activities of the Veterans Testing Service of the American 
Council on Education. 

Robert W. Ball, assistant director of the Committee on 
Education and Social Security, went on a leave of absence on 
December 1, 1947, to serve as staff director of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security to the Senate Committee on Finance 
He is expected to return to the Council’s committee about the 
first of June. 

Because of the merger of the Cooperative Test Service intc 
the Educational Testing Service, the Council, of course, losi 
the direct services of the staff of the Cooperative Test Service 
While David G. Ryans, who directed the activities of the Na 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations, retained a part 
time affiliation with the Council after the merger, he has de 
cided to leave that post next fall to take a teaching position ii 
California. 

The Council has again been fortunate in having the service 
during the fall, winter, and spring of this past year of one o 
the interns of the National Institute of Public Affairs, J. R 
Kufus, a graduate of Hamline University. 

M. M. Chambers, who served with the Commission on Im 
plications of Armed Services, Educational Programs durini 
the lifetime of that group, has again rejoined the Council staJ 
to work on the preparation of a handbook on foreign universi 
ties. 

There has been little turnover in the Council staff this year 
One notable staff occasion, which was duly celebrated, was th 
completion of thirty years of service at the Council by its chie 
accountant, Mrs. Grace R, Ontrich. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

This annual meeting marks the completion of thirty years 
of the Council's service to American education and ten years 
of service by the publications division to the Council. It is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to issue a complete catalog of 
the Council’s publications. This catalog lists nearly two hun¬ 
dred items distributed by the Council olSces in Washington. 
The catalog also includes as complete a list as possible of all 
publications which the Council has sponsored. This listing, 

I am sure, will be of service to all those concerned with educa¬ 
tion in this country. 

It is particularly appropriate that this meeting sees the pub¬ 
lication of the fifth edition of American Universities and Col¬ 
leges and the second edition of American Junior Colleges. 
These standard directories of higher institutions are a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to higher education in the United States. 
These volumes are the largest publishing projects ever under¬ 
taken by the Council itself. More than a year was taken in 
their preparation, and they were financed entirely from the 
funds of our publications office without benefit of subsidy. 

The year just ended has seen the largest number of titles 
issued by the publications division in its ten years. Twenty- 
five books and pamphlets were issued. The Council now stands 
halfway down in the list of three hundred American publish¬ 
ers and is the second largest nongovernment publisher in 
Washington. 

The publications division handles not only the reports issued 
by the Council itself, but is a service organization assisting the 
various committees and projects of the Council. From the 
publications standpoint the books issued by the American 
Youth Commission, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
and the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu¬ 
cational Programs are sizable ventures. During the past year 
the publications of the Cooperative Study in General Educa¬ 
tion, Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, and the 
Committee on Education and Social Security have been par¬ 
ticularly active. 
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The series of Council Studies, established in 1937, continues 
to contribute information and knowledge. The series issued 
by the Committee on Student Personnel Work is proving help¬ 
ful to those engaged in this expanding field. Two books were 
listed in the "Sixty Educational Books of 1947"— The Rela¬ 
tion of Religion to Public Education: The Basic Principles, 
a Council Study, and Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
prepared by Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 

The interest in American educational books abroad contin¬ 
ues to grow. The Council has made available to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army, rights of translation into Japanese and 
German of several titles issued by the Commission on Teacher 
Education. The Council is engaged in sending to universities 
of Korea and Japan a selected list of books on the changes 
and trends in higher education. 

As a result of the merger of the various testing agencies 
into the Educational Testing Service, the Council turned over 
the publication and distribution of the American Council on 
Education -Psychological Examinations to the new organiza¬ 
tion. At the request of Dr. L. L. Thurstone, the Chicago 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities were assigned to Science 
Research Associates. 

The Council has been the sponsor and publisher of the Psy¬ 
chological Examinations for twenty-four years. During this 
time the examinations developed by Dr. Thurstone have be¬ 
come widely accepted as an important aid in determining 
scholastic aptitude in American colleges and high schools. 

The usual quarterly issues of The Educational Record 
Avere published during the year, as well as Supplement No. 17 
containing the proceedings of the Twelfth Educational Con¬ 
ference. The distribution of the Record has now reached 
4,300 copies of each issue, and, as a result of ever-rising pro¬ 
duction costs is running up a more substantial deficit each 
year. "The Council at Work," a section of the Record that 
reported on the activities of the Council in .each number, has 
been moved to the bulletin Higher Education and National 
Affairs where it appears occasionally. The Bulletin has now 
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reached a circulation of 8,200 copies per issue. Thirteen 
issues of the Bulletin and three Emergency Supplements were 
published since May 1, 1947. 

II. The Problems and Policies Committee 

The Problems and Policies Committee of the Council held 
two meetings of two days each during the past year. This 
committee gives attention to major problems in American edu¬ 
cation, and its deliberations frequently result in projects under¬ 
taken by the Council. It is also empowered to act as a review 
committee for on-going Council studies. Among the subjects 
considered during the year were a proposed national survey 
of business education, universal military training, the merger 
of the various testing organizations, international education, 
including the program of UNESCO, the possible taxation of 
profits on enterprises carried on by universities and colleges 
which might be regarded as in competition with private enter¬ 
prise, the report of the President’s Commission on Pligher 
Education, and a proposal for a national study of independent 
schools. This latter proposal, because of its timeliness, is 
briefly described here. 

PROPOSED SURVEY OE INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The independent schools in the United States have played 
an important role in the history of American education. As 
the forerunners of public elementary and secondary schools 
they have influenced the pattern of public education. The 
rapid expansion of public schools, especially since the turn of 
the century, has had an important effect upon the place of the 
independent school in our scheme of education. 

There are those who express the belief that the independent 
schools have served their purpose and that they have been 
largely superseded by our public schools. The number of in¬ 
dependent schools still in operation and the strong support 
which many of them receive suggest, however, that they still 
have an important role to play. 

Just how important these schools are and in what ways they 
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make a major contribution to American education need to be 
determined. It appears highly desirable, therefore, to make 
an objective appraisal of the independent schools for the in¬ 
formation of the public and for the benefit of the schools 
themselves. The independent schools are not in a position to 
make an objective appraisal of their own programs that would 
be accepted by the public as free from bias, nor do they have 
resources to undertake such an appraisal. Recognizing these 
limitations, and at the same time fully aware of the need for 
such a study, the National Council of Independent Schools has 
requested the American Council on Education to undertake 
the study under the direction of a committee of outstanding 
educators. This proposal has been reviewed by the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the Council and has been endorsed 
as an important project. It is hoped that the necessary under¬ 
writing for the study may be secured from one of the major 
foundations. 

III. Special Interests and Activities 

COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In my annual report of last year I pointed out that the pre¬ 
liminary planning which had been carried on in relation to 
postwar problems of higher education had proved invaluable. 
I emphasized also that these plans must now be formulated in 
terms of their long-range development. It was recognized 
that the interim period of adjustment would entail continuing 
close relationship between the institutions of higher education 
and the agencies of the federal government. But now that 
this adjustment period is coming to a close, the pattern of per¬ 
manent relationship is emerging. 

It is clear that many of the immediate postwar adjustments 
are nearing completion. The Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, Raymond 
Walters, chairman, has urged the transfer of temporary hous¬ 
ing to the institutions without limitation as to the use they 
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may be put to by the colleges and universities. Francis J. 
Brown, of the Council staff, testified before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works urging transfer, and it now seems 
probable that the transfer will be authorized by this Congress. 

The War Assets Administration will be discontinued as of 
June 30, 1948. Its residual functions will be transferred to 
several agencies and to the owning agencies chiefly of the De¬ 
partments of the Army and Navy. During the year, educa¬ 
tional institutions were made eligible to receive a 9S percent 
discount on a rather extended list of surplus property. It is 
expected that such discounts will be continued through the 
final disposition of surplus. 

Enrollment of veterans has continued at the high level 
which I indicated in my report of last year. In the fall of 
1947 there were approximately 1,300,000 veterans studying 
in our colleges and universities and an equal number in institu¬ 
tions of less than college grade and in on-the-job training. 
Public Law 411 increases subsistence payments of full-time 
veteran students. Those with dependents receive $90 per 
month; those with one dependent, $105 a month; and those 
with two or more dependents, $120 per month. This increase 
was effective beginning April 1. A bill to increase the ceiling 
recently passed both House and Senate and is known as Public 
Law 512. The new ceilings under this law are: $210 for a 
veteran without dependents; $270 for a veteran with one de¬ 
pendent; and $290 for a veteran with two or more dependents. 

There have been many problems in relationships with the 
Veterans Administration such as flight training, the develop¬ 
ment of new forms, and contractual relations with institutions. 
I am glad to say that in all of our relationships with the Vet¬ 
erans Administration we have found the finest possible atti¬ 
tude of cooperation. I should like to take this opportunity 
publicly to express our deep appreciation to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley for the splendid leadership which he has given as 
Administrator of the VA. We are confident of the same kind 
of cooperative relationship with the new Administrator, Gen. 
Carl Gray. 
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As of March 31 approximately eight million veterans, more 
than half of all those who served in World War II, had taken 
out their Certificates of Eligibility and Entitlement. It is 
significant that even during March applications were coming 
in to the Veterans Administration at the rate of almost 5,000 
a day. It is problematical to predict the trend of future vet¬ 
erans enrollment. But the increase of subsistence payments 
and the raising of the ceiling will have a significant effect in 
holding the number at least close to the present enrollment of 
1,300,000. It should be borne in mind, also, that according 
to the present law veterans must have entered upon training 
and education prior to June 25, 1951. In the light of these 
facts, I am even more confident than a year ago that by 1950 
enrollments in our institutions of higher education will equal 
or exceed present enrollments. Such a prediction is, of course, 
dependent upon potential changes in the national and inter¬ 
national fields. 

Legislation has been introduced which may still further ex¬ 
tend the opportunities of education to veterans and their de¬ 
pendents. The bills include provisions for: extension of the 
time in which the veteran may enter upon and complete his 
education and training; permitting children of veterans to 
utilize the unexpired time entitlement of their parents; grant¬ 
ing a minimum of four years of higher education to children 
of servicemen killed in action or deceased while in the armed 
services during the period of hostilities. Other bills both to 
restrict and to liberalize further the free choice of courses are 
under consideration. It Is undoubtedly true and that some 
further changes will be made in the GI bill, but the general 
procedures have been well established, and there will probably 
be little if any change in the fundamental relationships be¬ 
tween the Veterans Administration and the colleges and uni¬ 
versities. It is hoped that such functions as guidance and 
counseling will be taken over by the Institutions. 

Among the considerable number of activities looking to 
long-range planning which have been of concern to the Com¬ 
mittee on Relationships are: the establishment of a program 
of labor education extension comparable in many respects to 
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the development of general university extension which would 
be administered through the U.S. Office of Education; the 
re-enactment of legislation to provide a national science 
foundation; the development of research activities in dental 
health, in specialized medical fields, and in public welfare; 
reorganization of the ROTC along the lines comparable to 
the NROTC program; and the possible implementation of a 
number of the recommendations of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Higher Education. 

The committee has cooperated with both the Civil Service 
Commission and the U.S. Employment Service in the develop¬ 
ment of long-range programs for the employment of college 
graduates. At the request of the Civil Service Commission 
the committee will meet intermittently with representatives of 
that agency and of other governmental departments to formu¬ 
late policies on the national level for the further expansion of 
the Joint College-Federal Service Councils, which joint coun¬ 
cils are being organized with the help of the Civil Service 
Commission and Federal Personnel Councils. 

The committee and representatives of the U.S, Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Service have developed 
a national program of cooperation between the USES regional 
offices and the colleges and universities. It is anticipated that 
the governmental agencies will compile data on vacancies, espe¬ 
cially in industry, requiring services on the professional level. 
Liaison will be established with educational institutions to 
disseminate such information among college seniors, and the 
USES will utilize its local offices in assisting in the placement 
of college graduates. 

It may have been assumed that with the termination, of 
hostilities the relationships of higher education to the federal 
government would have diminished in importance as the prob¬ 
lems of postwar adjustment were resolved. It is now clear 
that even if no further national emergency were imminent, 
these relationships would grow both in number and impor¬ 
tance. With the increasing world tension these relationships 
may again assume a dominant role in the future of higher 
education. 
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National Defense 

One of the major interests of the Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government 
throughout the year was, as it was last year, that of universal 
military training. In my report a year ago I analyzed the 
reasons for the opposition of educators to universal military 
training. A questionnaire prepared by the Committee on 
Relationships and three of the constituent agencies of the 
Council—the American Association of University Professors, 
American Vocational Association, and National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals—^showed that approximately 
70 percent of those replying to the questionnaire sent out by 
the Council and the three associations do not believe that uni¬ 
versal military training is an essential of national security? 
The Committee, again in cooperation with the agencies pres 
viously referred to, prepared a statement which, as I have 
indicated in the discussion of the meeting of the constituent 
agencies, was approved by the representatives of the member 
organizations. On April 1 I testified before the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the Armed Services and, later, before the House 
Committee on the Armed Services reviewing the opposition of 
educators and summarizing the activities and conclusions of 
the Council. 

Within the last few weeks the growing national emergency 
has re-created the very serious problem involved in selective 
service legislation. On April 1 a special meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Relationships was held with representatives of a 
number of the educational agencies with headquarters in 
Washington and with representatives of the Department of 
Defense. The significant parallels between the situation which 
faced the nation and education in 1940 and now again in 1948 
are startling. The record of World War II offers few sug¬ 
gestions for present and future policies other than to indicate 
sharply the results of failure to utilize manpower effectively. 
By b eginning this early to cooperate closely with those re¬ 
sponsible for the drafting of legislation, it is hoped that some 
of these failures may not be repeated. 
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Tile maintenance of national security is one of the major 
issues facing American education and the nation as a. whole. 
As long ago as October 1945, the Problems and Policies Com¬ 
mittee of the Council presented a statement to President 
Truman, requesting him “to appoint a broadly representative 
National Commission composed of leaders of such groups as 
industry, labor, agriculture, education, and the church, and 
with representatives from the Senate and House, to consider 
all evidence and viewpoints regarding the defense of the na¬ 
tion in peacetime and to report to the nation at the earliest 
possible moment. . . . We believe that the appointment of 
such a Commission will elicit broad discussion of the issues in¬ 
volved. From the report of the Commission we should expect 
■lound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the under¬ 
standing support of all our people.’’ 

Unfortunately, the President did not follow this suggestion 
but instead appointed a commission to consider one possible 
aspect of national defense only, namely, universal military 
training. Nevertheless, to its credit, the Commission went 
further than its responsibility and in May 1947 issued a report 
entitled A Program for National Security. The President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training listed six essen¬ 
tials of an integrated National security program, including 
universal military training. The Commission gave a certain 
priority to the first five elements in its program of national 
security when it declared that “If the introduction of universal 
training should have such an indirect effect of weakening, 
rather than strengthening, the other elements of our national 
security, then our Committee is of the opinion that the adop¬ 
tion of universal training would be a mistake and would dimin¬ 
ish, rather than increase, our National security.” 

Has Congress given anything like adequate attention to the 
first prerequisite of national defense identified by the Presi¬ 
dent's Commission, namely, a strong, healthy, educated popu¬ 
lation? To be sure, we have an act for the promotion of voca¬ 
tional education on the statute books which proved immensely 
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helpful in winning World War II, and we are trying to make 
up to several millions of veterans of that war what they missed 
in educational opportunity pidor to their induction into the 
armed services. 

But what about federal aid for general education as a meas¬ 
ure of national defense? The bill for federal aid to educa¬ 
tion has at long last passed the Senate overwhelmingly, but 
while the House Armed Services Committee mulls over one 
plan after the other with respect to airplanes and selective 
service and recommends appi'opriations for military defense 
far in excess of what the President requested, the bill for fed¬ 
eral aid to education lies peacefully sleeping in the bosom of 
the House Education Committee and is in imminent danger 
of death through the indifference of a chairman and the stub¬ 
bornness of the House leadership. Yet this first line of na¬ 
tional defense only costs $350,000,000. How does that sum 
compare with the billions we shall expend on military defense? 

It cannot be denied that widespread general education is a 
major factor even in military defense itself, as I pointed out 
in my report to you last year, as follows: 

By August 1, 1942, approximately 200,000 men had been deferred 
from military service for illiteracy alone. Then the Army decided it 
would have to use the illiterates in any way it could. Between August 
1, 1942, and October 1, 1945, there were inducted in the Army alone 
324,128 illiterates—the equivalent of nearly eight divisions—who be¬ 
cause of their lack of fundamental education could not be mobilized 
profitably early in the war and who were doubtless of only limited use 
at any time in the war. What would Eisenhower or Bradley not have 
given many times on the Western Front for another eight divisions of 
well-equipped and trained menl The contention of the educators is that 
remedying this situation is one of the first things in a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of national defense about which this country, including the military 
authorities, should be deeply concerned. 

The American Council on Education collaborated in se¬ 
curing the widest possible distribution and consideration of 
the report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Uni¬ 
versal Training. Later, using the report as a basis, the Coun- 
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cil’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government carefully drafted a questionnaire which 
was placed on the desks of 2,124 heads of colleges, secretaries 
of associations, and superintendents of school systems. This 
same form, as I have pointed out elsewhere in this report, was 
forwarded to the membership of three other representative 
national educational organizations—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the American Association of 
University Professors, and the American Vocational Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The summary of our survey, as of approximately the first 
of this year, shows conclusively that about three out of every 
four educators believe that universal military training is not 
essential to national security. On the other hand, the great 
majority of them believes that a strong, healthy, educated 
population, a coordinated intelligence service, scientific re¬ 
search and development, industrial mobilization and stock¬ 
piling, and the regular Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
of high mobility and striking power are essential elements in 
national security and defense. 

The educators of this country are fully aware of the fact 
that within three short years after the most devastating war in 
history, we seem to be again perilously near to another strug¬ 
gle against dictatorship and oppression—how near none hut 
those who bear the heavy responsibility of the government in 
these critical days can guess. In common with all other citi¬ 
zens, American educators do not want war. But they are not 
pacifists. They recognize that in the present critical inter¬ 
national situation America must be strong militarily and in 
every other way which contributes effectively to national de¬ 
fense. To achieve this power they urge a comprehensive and 
coordinated system of all the elements which are really vital 
to national defense. To them universal military training in 
peacetime does not commend itself as an effective measure of 
national security. The nearer we get to war, the more evident 
its inadequacy becomes. 

If, then, war again seems imminent or seriously threatened, 
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I want particularly to emphasize the fact that a high percent¬ 
age of American educators believe that armed forces with high 
mobility and striking power, including the air force, are essen¬ 
tial to national security. They are convinced that, if possible, 
such armed forces should be procured through voluntary en¬ 
listment. But if this fails, I believe that the educators, not¬ 
withstanding the obvious difficulties it would again create for 
the colleges and universities, would be in favor of the tempo¬ 
rary reenactment of Selective Service. I base this statement 
on the fact that in February 1947, while the Selective Service 
law was still in force, the following declaration was adopted by 
the representatives of the constituent organizations belonging 
to the Council; 

Pending the completion of a comprehensive study of all aspects of 
national defense, we recommend that Selective Service be continued until 
such a time as the requirements for occupation and other military respon¬ 
sibility can be met by voluntary enlistment and that the quota be limited 
to the difference between the total strength of the armed forces author¬ 
ized by the Congress and the number of men who volunteer. 

I base my belief further on the fact that months before the 
outbreak of World War II, the colleges and universities ac¬ 
cepted the necessity of selective service and proceeded from 
that time on, at great sacrifice, to cooperate loyally and with¬ 
out reservation with the armed services. They will do so 
again under similar circumstances. 

I wish now to call your attention to one of the critical para¬ 
graphs contained in the bill which is being considered in the 
House, as follows: 

The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for the deferment from service under this Act 
in the armed forces of the United States of any or all categories of per¬ 
sons Avhose employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupations 
or employment, or whose continued service in an office (other than an 
office described in subsection (g) ) under the United States or any other 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, or whose 
activity in other endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest; Provided, that no person within 
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any such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of his individual 
status. 

Verily, it sometimes seems difficult for us to learn even in 
the hard school of experience. I am sure that it was in the 
minds of those who initiated the first Selective Service law back 
there in 1940 that men should be selected for both military 
and civilian service. Yet those who were selected for national 
defense as civilians were categorized as being “deferred” 
from military service. There ensued one long continuous 
battle in the interests of an integrated and comprehensive plan 
of national defense to keep scientists and others who were In¬ 
dispensable to the nonmilitary aspects of national defense 
from being gobbled up by a selective service that was unable 
or unwilling to be selective on a comprehensive basis and which 
often put these men with their precious training in combat 
units and so wasted their special talents. Even the Man¬ 
hattan Project (the atomic bomb) had to fight for its life. 
But you know that sad story full well- 

Plainly, therefore, deferment from military service upon 
the Initiative of the individual concerned, especially the closer 
we get to war, is both undesirable nationally and unfair to the 
individual. World War II demonstrated that men who are 
essential to the war effort in civilis-n capacities often will not 
ask for deferment from military service when their buddies 
down the street are selected and inducted. The next time if 
the choice is left to them, they are likely again to allow them¬ 
selves, perhaps in even greater numbers, to be inducted into 
the armed forces when in many instances they would be of 
more service to the armed forces themselves and to the nation 
as a whole in civilian pursuits. 

In the opinion of educational leaders this matter is of critical 
importance. Quite independently two different committees of 
the American Council on Education, composed of men who 
were in a position to see the mistakes of World War II in this 
regard, recently adopted similar resolutions with respect to it. 
The resolution of the Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government on April 1 
reads as follows: 
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The Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, American Council on Education, respectfully urges that, 
in the proposed Selective Service Act, the policy in respect to manpower, 
trained and in training in highly specialized areas such as science, tech¬ 
nology, medicine, linguistics, etc., be one not of deferment but of assign¬ 
ment in terms of national needs. In regard to these areas, it is our 
understanding that the National Security Resources Board has the 
authority and responsibility for determining need and supply and for 
developing policy within statutory limits. 

The Council’s committee has in this brief resolution given 
the key to what should be our national defense policy in war 
or in any critical International situation. There should be a 
national manpower hoard with the responsibility to assess the 
nation’s needs, both military and civilian, to classify men ac¬ 
cording to their respective abilities and technical attainments, 
and with the authority to assign individuals to those duties 
both military and civilian where they can be of the most service 
to their country. Only in this way can we do away with the 
stigma of deferment which caused enormous waste of man¬ 
power in World War IL Indeed only in this way can we have 
a truly national manpower system. 

MEETING OF REPEESENTATIVES FROM CONSTITUENT , 
MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 

Originally the Council consisted only of the representatives 
of constituent member organizations. After the addition of 
institutional members and the growth in constituent members 
to a total of between sixty and seventy, it has become increas¬ 
ingly necessary to give the representatives opportunities to 
advise on Council policies and activities. This has been done 
frequently by informal conferences in Washington, Chicago, 
and New York, and for several years past it has been cus¬ 
tomary to hold a special annual meeting of the representatives 
of these organizations. Usually the topics of discussion at 
these meetings have been sufEciently general to enlist the in¬ 
terest of all or practically all of the constituent member or¬ 
ganizations. Frequently they have been topics relating to 
legislation being considered in the Congress. 
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On January 22—23, 1948, representatives of fifty-one con¬ 
stituent members of the Council met to consider problems of 
general interest to education. Four issues were discussed: 
universal military training; the extension of social security 
benefits to educational institutions and organizations; the 
progress of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; and the report of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education. 

The results of a questionnaire on universal military training 
prepared and distributed jointly by the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Council on Education, 
the American Vocational Association, and the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals were reported to the 
group. A statement previously approved by the Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was also presented, thoroughly discussed, and approved 
by a vote of 41 to 9,^^ 1 not voting, as follows; 

Educators throughout the nation have now carefully studied the Re¬ 
port of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training, 
and the great majority does not agree with the conclusion of the commis¬ 
sion that universal military training is essential in the total program of 
national security. In fact, polls taken in May 1945 and again in No¬ 
vember 1947 indicate that on the later date a larger proportion of 
American educators is convinced that national security can be assured 
without universal military training than held this conviction prior to the 
issuance of the Report. 

In the November 1947 poll, only 23 percent of college and university 
presidents, 27 percent of professors, 33 percent of high school prin¬ 
cipals, and 23 percent of directors of vocational education believed that 
universal military training is an essential part of a program of national 
security. Their conviction was further indicated in that more than 
three out of four of all persons replying from all groups believe that 
“there are measures or programs for national security that would provide 
military security without universal military training.” 

The President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training itself 
listed six major developments essential for national security, one of 

^ Each organization had but one vote. The representatives in voting on this 
and other matters, aa was made clear at the meeting, did not necessarily com¬ 
mit their respective organizations. 
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which was universal military training. It stated that "if the introduc¬ 
tion of universal military training should have the indirect effect of 
weakening, rather than strengthening, one or more of the other elements 
of national security, then the adoption of universal training would be a 
mistake.” More than half of American educators believe that universal 
military training would weaken these other essential elemeiits. The 
Commission also stated, "There may be danger, if our country puts uni¬ 
versal training into effect, that it will therefore be lulled into a feeling 
of false security.” Seven out of ten of American educators believe that 
such a false sense of security would result from the establishment of 
universal military training. 

The united educational forces of the United States reassert their con¬ 
viction that "America must he strong, militarily and industrially" and 
that such strength will be lessened and dangerously jeopardised if uni¬ 
versal military training is established. 

Essentials of national security listed by the President’s Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Universal Training are; 

(1) A strong, healthy, educated population 

(2) Coordinated intelligence service 

(3) Scientific research and development 

(4) Industrial mobilization and stock piling 

(5) Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines of high mobility 
and striking power 

(6) Universal [military] training 

American educators agree with the Commis.sion that a strong, healthy, 
educated population is an essential of national security. Yet the United 
States as a nation does not have even this essential. A total of 885,000 
young men were rejected for military service in World War II as ment¬ 
ally incompetent and 2,800,000 because of physical disabilities, a large 
proportion of them of a remedial character. One-third of the people 
live in communities lacking full-time local health services. Of the 
adult population in 1947 who were 25 years of age or older, one in nine 
was functionally illiterate, that is, had had four years or less of schooling, 
and one in five had completed no more than the sixth grade in school, 

To achieve a strong, healthy, educated population, America must in¬ 
crease sharply its present services in health and education. The four 
billion dollars now being spent for education at all levels is grossly inade¬ 
quate. To care for the health and education needs of the 50 percent 
increase in infants born in 1947 over the number born in the United 
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States in 1940 will mean a further increase in expenditures for both 
health and education of at least 50 percent over those of 1940. These 
needs are the first claim upon our nations expenditure for national 
security. 

The great majority of American educators concurs in the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendation that a “coordinated intelligence service” is an es¬ 
sential for national security. 

They believe with the Commission that scientific research and develop¬ 
ment is an essential of national security. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, the federal government spent $624,000,000 for research. 
Of this amount 80 percent was spent by the armed services. The Presi¬ 
dent’s Scientific Research Board recommends an annual expenditure for 
r-esearch of $2,000,000,000 by 1954. National security is not ba.sed 
alone upon the number of men with military training. The number of 
men and women who are skilled in research, and the products of their 
knowledge and inventive genius, are far more important to national 
security than masses of men with military training. National security 
in a purely military sense is strengthened not by large ground forces but 
by the possession and ability to use guided missiles, atomic bombs, pro¬ 
jected germs, and other annihilating products of scientific discovery. 
Since “wars begin in the minds of men” research in the fields of interna¬ 
tional relations and of man’s relation with his fellow man is also essential 
to national security. 

World War II demonstrated that industrial mobilization and maxi¬ 
mum production are vital to military success. This will be even more 
essential in event of another war. Consequently, American educators 
urge that adequate funds be made available for industrial mobilization 
on at least a skeleton production basis and for stock piling in such com¬ 
modities as shall not disrupt our civilian economy. 

The great majority of American educators urges the development of a 
Regular Army, a Navy, and an Air Force and a Marine Corps of high 
mobility and striking power. The military forces are neither fully 
manned nor adequately equipped for this purpose at the pixsent time. 
In order to procure voluntary enlistments to keep the aimed forces to 
maximum authorized strength, adequate inducements in terms of salary, 
education, and training in a normal and desirable social setting should be 
provided. Schools and colleges are cooperating wholeheartedly in the 
voluntary enlistment programs of the armed forces. 

A vast expansion of the Air Force is necessary. The Air Policy Com¬ 
mission has urged an immediate expenditure of $2,000,000,000 for new 
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airplanes and adequate bases. Constant changes in design and propulsion 
undoubtedly will require new models. 

The budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, calls for a na¬ 
tional defense budget of $10,295,000,000, This includes $500,000,000 

for universal military training, but the minimum cost of such training is 
$2,000,000,000 a year and may reach $4,000,000,000. This is exclusive 
of the loss in production of the labor force. The addition of this amount 
will make even more difficult the financing of the essential elements of 
military security and especially the proposed addition to the Air Force, as 
well as other elements of national security. 

The great majority of American educators also recommends the im¬ 
mediate expansion of the National Guard and the Organized Reserve 
and pledge their support of voluntary enlistment in these services. A 
future war will be a total war; essential services will be disrupted. It is 
essential to have locally organized units of adult personnel—men and 
women prepared to meet any emergency. Young men with military train¬ 
ing only would be of very little value in restoring and maintaining order 
in event emergency develops. Reserve forces of mature men and women 
are essential. 

The great majority of American educators has a deep conviction that 
the establishment of universal military training is not an essential for na¬ 
tional security; that it would weaken those aspects of security which are 
essential; that it would create a false sense of security; that it would have 
a deleterious effect upon youth; that it is contrarj'' to the basic tenet of 
peacetime democracy; and that it would jeopardize our efforts to secure 
peace through international cooperation including foreign relief and as¬ 
sistance and the United Nations. 

For these reasons, as of this time, the united educational forces of 
America restate their opposition to universal military training in peace¬ 
time and urge the Congress not to enact legislation authorizing its 
establishment. 

There were reports by several individuals as to possible 
action in Congress relative to the expansion of coverage and 
the increasing of benefits through the Social Security Act. 
Among these was an informal report from Robert M. Ball, 
who has been on leave from the Council staff to direct the 
special study of this subject which is being carried on by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate Committee 
on Finance. After discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 
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Whereas, In principle we believe that the provisions of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance or the protection afforded by other systems of 
insurance and retirement should be extended to those not already afforded 
such protection; and 

Whereas, It is absolutely essential that extension of the Social Se¬ 
curity System to employees not now covered shall not replace or in any 
way interfere with the operation of actuarially sound retirement systems 
now in existence; and 

W^HEREAS, The extension of the Social Security System should in no 
way jeopardize the tax-exempt status of educational institutions and other 
voluntary nonprofit organizations; and 

W^HEREAS, The extension of the Social Security System requires 
further study and thorough analysis in view of the considerations noted 
above; therefore he it 

Resolved, That the President of the American Council on Education 
be requested to appoint a committee to study the entire problem of 
extending social security and its implications related to existing retire¬ 
ment systems, and to tax-exempt institutions and organizations; to pro¬ 
pose appropriate and adequate provisions for social security coverage 
where needed and desired; to make a report or reports of progress, at 
the next annual meeting of the American Council on Education. 

On account of various reasons it has not proved possible to 
appoint this committee. In case the extension of Social Se¬ 
curity is not given full consideration in the present Congress, 
as now seems likely to be the case, the committee called for 
under this resolution will be set up. It is apparent that the 
subject is of great importance to the educational institutions 
and organizations and that something constructive must be 
done about it in Congress in the early future. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu¬ 
cation, Pligher Education for American Democracy, was sum¬ 
marized and discussed at length. The representatives of the 
member organizations present unanimously voted to request 
the American Council on Education to appraise the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Commission and to report to the an¬ 
nual meeting in May 1948 specific recommendations for ac¬ 
tivity in which the Council should engage. 

The problems pertaining to the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization were presented at 
the dinner meeting. It was strongly emphasized that the 1948 
program of UNESCO should be realistic and include specific 
problems that would enhance international cooperation in the 
interest of world peace. Among other things the attention of 
the group was called to the possibilities of cooperation between 
the European Recovery Program, then under consideration in 
Congress, and the training of workers necessary in several of 
the countries to carry it on. 

The Council officers were very glad to be able to distribute 
to the representatives of the associations present at the meet¬ 
ing advance copies of the 1948 edition of the pamphlet which 
contains brief reports on the purpose, membership, staff, and 
programs of the organizations which comprise the Council’s 
constituent membership. This pamphlet was later sent to the 
secretaries and delegates of the constituent members not at¬ 
tending the meeting. 

THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

During the eighteen months from July 1946 to the end of 
the calendar year 1947 it was my interesting responsibility to 
serve as a member and chairman of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Higher Education. Francis J. Brown, of our staff, was 
released on half-time basis to serve as executive secretary of 
the Commission. Inasmuch as this activity was closely related 
to many aspects of the Council’s work it seems to me appro¬ 
priate to comment on some of them at this time. 

The report raised and offered solutions to a number of 
major issues which deeply concern the entire educational pro¬ 
fession and the general public, as for example: 

(1) What is the quality and amount of general and pro¬ 
fessional education needed to make American democracy ef¬ 
fective ? 

(2) What proportion of our population can profitably ab¬ 
sorb two or more years of education beyond high school? 

(3) What are the barriers which prevent qualified young 
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(4) What measures should be taken to enable a much 
larger proportion of young people to attend college? 

(5) How should higher education on the federal and state 
levels be organized and integrated with the school system? 

(6) What steps should be taken to reorganize graduate 
school programs in order more adequately to prepare college 
teachers as well as researchers? 

(7) How are we going to finance the current expenses and 
plant program necessary to a substantial increase in college 
enrollments during the ensuing ten to fifteen years? 

(8) What is the role and method of supporting privately 
controlled higher education in the future? 

These and many other related problems are critical issues 
in American higher education to which the Commission at¬ 
tempted earnestly and objectively to offer solutions. To date 
I should say that the report has gained a very cordial recep¬ 
tion. It has become the subject of innumerable newspaper 
and magazine articles; it is now the central theme of meetings 
of most organizations devoted to higher education; it is being 
discussed widely in college faculties and even in student groups. 

During the past few weeks many people have raised the 
question of what is being done to implement the report. If 
and when the recommendations in the report are put into effect 
it will be done in two ways. First, by the actions of the federal, 
state, and local governments with respect, for example, to 
such matters as appropriations for the support of scholarships 
and fellowships for use in all types of higher education, the 
equalization of opportunities for higher education among the 
several states, and the establishment and organization of 
higher educational facilities at the state and local levels. 

Second, there are the steps which individual institutions may 
consider and take to implement the findings of the President’s 
Commission. Among these none is more important, I am con¬ 
vinced, than the recruiting and preparation of college teachers, 
both as to numbers needed and the character of their prepara¬ 
tion. I have, therefore, selected that portion of the repdrt of 
the Commission for brief comment this morning. 
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1 shall let the report speak for itself as to the nature and 
importance of this problem; 

Graduate education is the least understood activity in American 
education. ... 

By 1900 the tradition was firmly fixed in this country that graduate 
education should emphasize research. . . . 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century the major task 
the universities faced in graduate education, as they saw it, was to im¬ 
prove their methods in research and to standardize procedures and re¬ 
quirements for advanced degrees.... 

Those who insist that graduate education must be more functional, 
that it must be carried on more in terms of what the work of the Nation 
requires, have a powerful argument in the record of what the holders 
of the Ph.D. degree actually do in life. 

For instance, of the 20,783 persons who had received their Ph.D, 
degrees during the decade from 1930-31 to 1939-40 and who were 
employed in September 1940, 65 percent were working in institutions of 
higher education, 6 percent were in other agencies of education, and 29 
percent in government and industry. Of those employed in higher educa¬ 
tion about three-fifths were working mostly at the undergraduate level. 
Of special significance is the fact that of those employed in 4-ycar col¬ 
leges, only 7 percent were principally engaged in research.. . . 

The fact is that graduate schools today are engaged primarily in 
training undergraduate teachers, along with a large number who enter 
nonacademic occupations. , . . 

It is in the preparation of college teachers that the graduate-school 
program is seriously inadequate. Its single-minded emphasis on the re¬ 
search tradition and its purpose of forcing all its students into the mold 
of a narrow specialism do not produce college teachers of the kind we 
urgently need. .. . 

Perhaps the place to begin the process of reform is with the graduate 
faculties themselves. .. . 

The detached, perceptive scholar, is still sorely needed—in increasing 
numbers and in all disciplines. But if higher education is to discharge 
its social obligations, scholars also are needed who have a passionate con¬ 
cern for human betterment, for the improvement of social conditons and 
of relations among men. We need men in education who can apply at 
the point of social action what the social scientist has discovered re¬ 
garding the laws of human behavior.... 
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The Commission offered a number of suggestions relative 
10 the improvement of preservice and in-service preparation 
of college teachers. But it carefully avoided the assumption 
that there was any single method or program which would do 
the trick. Rather, the Commission took the point of view 
that no one knew what the elements of an adequate program 
for the education of college teachers should be and that there 
was, therefore, great need for a series of experiments within 
individual institutions along whatever lines appeared to each 
of them to be promising or feasible. “If only a few of the 
leading institutions, under the leadership of farsighted presi¬ 
dents, faculty members, and governing boards, would set up 
a functional organization for graduate education, they would 
affect immediately,” so the Commission declared, “the pre¬ 
service preparation of college teachers.” 

The Commission took the further position, however, that 
it was equally important that the results of these studies and 
experiments and other pertinent information should be made 
widely available to other institutions through publications and 
conferences. Hence, the Commission concluded that: 

Machinery should be set up immediately for exploring the feasibility 
of a national cooperative develoiunent study for the improvement of 
college teacher preparation. Such a study might be similar in conception 
to the cooperative inquiries of the Commission on Teacher Education 
already mentioned. If the exploration indicates that such an undertaking 
is practicable, no time should be lost in inaugurating it under the spon¬ 
sorship of a professional organization which could secure the voluntary 
and eager cooperation of the nation’s leading graduate schools, 

I believe that this conclusion presents to the American 
Council on Education a challenging opportunity to render a 
much needed service to American higher education through 
the possible appointment of a representative commission which 
would be charged with the duty of stimulating experimentation 
in Individual institutions and with reporting results of these 
and other studies through publications and conferences. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the responsibility 
for guiding these experimental programs for the preparation 
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of college teachers lies wholly with the graduate schools. One 
of the first prerequisites for a successful attack on the problem 
should be for the administrators of undergraduate eiication 
in the independent liberal arts colleges, in the various under¬ 
graduate divisions of the universities, and in the junior colleges 
to define what qualities they want in the members of their 
teaching staffs. Equally important is the democratic procedure 
of ascertaining from college faculties what qualities they be¬ 
lieve from their experience to be necessary for the successful 
college teacher to possess. 

The President’s Commission was careful to warn the educa¬ 
tional profession and the general public that by identifying 
the recruiting and preparation of college teachers as a critical 
issue in American higher education, it did not intend in any 
way to lessen—instead, it wishes that everything possible 
might be done to enhance—the importance of research in 
higher institutions and the training of researchers. The two 
functions are clearly related as responsibilities of the graduate 
school. But each needs to be recognized in its own right and 
planned for accordingly. I am convinced that no other problem 
in higher education is in need of more and speedier attention 
at this time than the recruiting and preparation of college 
teachers. 

IV. New Projects 

COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OP TAX EXEMPTION 

In late 1947 the House Ways and Means Committee, in its 
hearings on the Internal Revenue bill, received testimony 
from several sources challenging the right of nonprofit educa¬ 
tional institutions and affiliated foundations to the privilege 
of exemption from the payment of Income tax on certain types 
of activities. Testimony was also presented to the Committee 
charging unfair competition by such Institutions in the field of 
industrial research, where it was alleged that unfair privileges 
were extended under the law whenever the results of research 
were actually entailed for the benefit of the contributing com¬ 
mercial sources of funds. 
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These attacks on the activities of some colleges, universities, 
and related foundations in the areas of investment and in in¬ 
dustrial research aroused the Ways and Means Committee to 
consideration of the advisability of removing tax exemption 
from some of the activities of such institutions. For example, 
the American Council of Commercial Laboratories on July 8, 
1947, filed a complaint with Congress that fifty-two land-grant 
colleges were engaged in research and testing projects for 
commercial concerns in direct competition with commercial 
laboratories, and that they were annually receiving millions 
of dollars for such services without paying taxes or having to 
report how they secured the money. On November 18, 1947, 
this organization, through the Washington Liaison Service, 
recommended to the Ways and Means Committee that educa¬ 
tional institutions engaged in business amounting to more than 
$5,000 be required to file Internal Revenue Form 990, a report 
form designed for industrial profit-making organizations and 
in no way adapted to college and university operations. 

On December 11, 1947, I presented testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee concerning the significance 
of possible taxation of income received by universities and col¬ 
leges, especially under present circumstances. At the same 
hearing testimony was also given by several comptrollers of 
land-grant universities. 

Following the presentation of testimony, it appeared wise 
for the Council to invite representative educational officers to 
a conference in Washington for the purpose of considering 
appropriate action to combat the triple threat of being re¬ 
quired to prepare expensive, meaningless federal reports; of 
being made subject, at least in certain areas, to the federal in¬ 
come tax and, as a corollary, subject to federal intervention 
and Interference with educational administration. This meet¬ 
ing was held at the offices of the Council on December 19, 
1947, and after considerable discussion this informal group 
recommended that a committee be formed to act as the re¬ 
sponsible educational group in the matter of federal taxation 
and financial reporting, and that certain studies be made with a 
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view to protecting the present independent and tax-free ad¬ 
ministration and operation of the colleges and universities. 

Pursuant to this recommendation a Committee on Taxation 
and Financial Reporting to the Federal Government wag 
named, Carter Davidson, chairman, and Robert B. Stewart, 
vice president and comptroller of Purdue University, was 
asked to serve as director of the studies. 

The committee promptly authorized the collection of cer¬ 
tain information concerning the extent and scope of investment 
and research activities which might involve the question of 
propriety of exemption from the federal income tax. Ques¬ 
tionnaires were sent to 1,700 colleges. Replies were received 
from 1,380 institutions, and answers to the questionnaries 
were received from 1,360 institutions. The summation of the 
answers received was as follows; 

Yes Amount 

Does your institution own and operate any 
auxiliary or service enterprises or activities re¬ 
lated to teaching or research, such as creameries, 
shops, laboratories, printing plants, farms, etc., 
the pi'oducts or services of -which are sold to per¬ 
sons outside of the institution?. 150 $28,090,807.56 

Does your institution, as the result of a gift or 
bequest, o-wn directly, or indirectly through an 
affiliated organization, and operate directly, or 
indirectly through an interlocking directorate 
or otherwise, any business enterprises or activi¬ 
ties not related to teaching or research, such as 
office or apartment buildings or sites, farms, 
houses, factories, commercial enterprises and 
the like, the income frorri which is not taxed 
by the federal government? . 148 $13,703,840,14 


, Does your institution, as the restilt of pur¬ 
chase from endowment funds, gifts, or other 
income own directly, or indirectly through an 
affiliated organization, and operate directly, or 
indirectly through an interlocking directorate 
or otherwise, any business enterprises or activi¬ 
ties not related to teaching or research, such as 
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Yes Amount 

office or apartment buildings or sites, farms, 
houses, factories, commercial enterprises and the 
dike, the income from which is not taxed by the 

federal government? . I 53 $16,684,297.91 

• Does your institution directly, or indirectly 
through an affiliated organization, conduct ap¬ 
plied research and receive compensation there¬ 


for? 

For nongovernmental establishment? .... §4 $9,722,630.90 

For governmental agency? . 92 $45i744,737.20 


Does your institution directly, or indirectly 


through an affiliated organization, provide tech¬ 
nical services (testing, counseling, etc.) and 
receive compensation therefor? 

For nongovernmental establishment? .... 69 $31,767,586.35 

For governmental agency?. I 35 $4,220,180.14 

Does your institution directly, or indirectly 
through an affiliated organization, own and 
license patents ?. 40 $488,502.99 


The director of studies maintained informal contact with 
Chairman Knutson and members of Congress to the end that 
no action has been taken thus far on this problem in the 
eightieth Congress, although it is understood there is a pro¬ 
posal to require some form of financial report from colleges 
and universities to the Treasury Department. 

It is to be hoped that the work of our committee will protect 
the colleges and universities from federal interference via the 
income tax route, whereby the federal Department of Treasury 
would be placed in the position of endeavoring to determine 
the line of demarcation between education and business, so- 
called, in the administration and operation of higher educa¬ 
tional enterprises. This is a matter of serious consequence, It 
presents a problem which must be met, and a practice which 
must be opposed with all the resources and ability of higher 
education if the American educational system which has done 
so much is to be preserved. 
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HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 

The twenty-year success of the Council’s quadrennial hand¬ 
book, American Universities and Colleges, of which the fifth 
edition appeared earlier this year, suggested the desirability of 
a somewhat similar work treating institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion in the other countries of the world. The usefulness of such 
a prospective volume is now greatly augmented by increased 
activity in international exchanges of students, professors, and 
research personnel. Well-known German and French com- 
pendiums consisting chiefly of rosters of professors in the 
universities of the world have not been published since the 
late 1930’s, and apparently are not to be revived. 

Many voluntary international organizations in scientific, 
academic, and professional fields, and in the general area of 
world-wide intellectual cooperation, were drastically cut down 
in geographic scope, reduced to a low state of vitality, or 
suspended entirely on account of the dislocations of war. 
Some will remain defunct, but others are now slowly reviving 
and extending their influence, in- some cases with the active 
collaboration of an apropriate organ of the United Nations 
or of one of its specialized agencies, particularly UNESCO, 
which is, in a sense, the successor to the former Commission 
on International Intellectual Cooperation. 

These developments constantly point to an increasing need 
for facts and figures descriptive of the universities and other 
teaching or research institutions of university level in various 
countries. Such facts and figures are conspicuously scarce and 
difficult to obtain, and are nowhere accessible in a single place 
for any great portion of the world. It was with this lack and 
this need in mind that the Council appointed Maris M. Proffitt 
for a short period in 1947 to make an exploratory study of the 
possibility of a handbook of foreign universities, including the 
specific needs it should be designed to serve, and the difficulties 
and limitations likely to be encountered in its preparation. 
Mr. Proffitt’s report corroborated the belief that there is a 
positive place for such a handbook, that obstacles to its prepa¬ 
ration would probably be considerable but not insuperable, 
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and recommended that the Council undertake it as a project 
if a subvention could be secured for the purpose. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant of 
$50,000 for the preparation of the handbook, to begin Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1948. It is expected that eighteen months will be re¬ 
quired for the task, permitting the research and editorial 
work to be completed June 30, 1949, and the publication to 
appear in late 1949 or early 1950. To direct this foreign 
universities project M. M. Chambers was selected. Besides 
much study and publication in the field of higher education in 
the United States, he has prepared three successive editions of 
Youth-Serving Organizations published by the Council in 1937, 
1941, and 1948; and in 1939 he was chairman of the Ameri¬ 
can Educational Research Association's Committee on Com¬ 
parative Education, which prepared a symposial volume of its 
Review dealing with the recent results of educational research 
in many lands. 

On January 19 of this year a conference was held in Wash¬ 
ington of some twenty-three representatives of such agencies 
as the Department of State, the National Commission for 
UNESCO, the U.S. Office of Education, the American Coun¬ 
cil of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, 
the National Research Council, the Veterans Administration, 
the Pan American Union, the Institute of International Educa¬ 
tion, certain professional societies, and admissions officers and 
advisers to foreign students at certain universities, from whom 
advice was obtained concerning the planning and preparation 
of the handbook. 

Collection of the desired data has been begun by means of 
correspondence and carefully designed inquiries ■ addressed 
to the heads of foreign universities. Personal visits for first¬ 
hand collection of information will necessarily be limited to 
only a small fraction of the field, but tentative plans are form¬ 
ulated for a firsthand survey of the universities of one large 
country concerning which only meager information is other¬ 
wise obtainable. The resources of foreign embassies In Wash¬ 
ington are being used, and in various parts of the world data 
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are available from various sources, including United States 
foreign service stations abroad, national ministries of educa¬ 
tion, and in some cases the secretariats of national voluntary 
associations of universities, or university heads. Several bina- 
tlonal educational foundations having offices in this country 
and abroad are helpful sources of information. In Washington 
the resources of the Pan American Union, the Library of 
Congress, and the U.S. Office of Education are notably useful, 

The pioneer edition of the handbook will be as compre¬ 
hensive in coverage and replete with detail as proves to he 
possible in a world somewhat disturbed by international 
political uncertainties and confusions. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that it can be made an eminently useful and creditable 
first edition of a work which should and probably will become a 
permanent institution in the form of successive editions, Its 
preparation is a most interesting and difficult task, promising 
an array of facts and figures concerning the present-day world 
of higher learning such as has nowhere been previously as¬ 
sembled. 

NAVY SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The American Council on Education has negotiated two 
contracts with the Department of the Navy, Scientific Per¬ 
sonnel Division, Office of Naval Research, to conduct research 
In the human factors influencing the effectiveness of those en¬ 
gaged in research projects. These research studies are de¬ 
veloped through consultation with an advisory committee of 
which Dean E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota 
is chairman. 

With a view to defining research projects and of determin¬ 
ing the priority of these projects in terms of their relative im¬ 
portance, a group of outstanding scientists and educators has 
served as consultants to Dean Williamson’s committee. A 
number of very significant projects have already been outlined 
by these consultants. The actual research is conducted by insti¬ 
tutions or competent research agencies under subcontracts. A 
qualified director who will have primary responsibility for 
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certain projects that will be carried out in cooperation with 
the Office of Naval Research, and who will also be responsible 
for the coordination of various projects, is to be appointed. 

The Council regards this field of research to be especially 
important. While the investigations must be related to the 
improvement of research in the naval research laboratories, 
the results will have general value both for other govern¬ 
mental agencies and for civilian education. 

CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH; COUNCILS 

During the past year the Council has participated in the 
development of several important projects that have been 
undertaken by the Conference Board of the Associated Re¬ 
search Councils, composed of representatives from the Ameri¬ 
can Council of Learned Societies, the National Research 
Council, the Social Science Research Council, and the American 
Council on Education. One of these projects relating to the 
supply of leadership personnel in various professional, tech¬ 
nical, and research fields was referred to in my last report. 
Incidentally, to the expenses of this particular activity the 
Council made an appropriation of $250 during the past year. 

During the year three special studies in this area have been 
made, as follows: Practices in Collection and Maintenance of 
Information on Highly Trained and Specialized Personnel In 
the United States; High Level Research Talent: An Analysis 
of Supply and Demand Factors; and Human Resources and 
the Fields of Higher Learning. 

These studies will be reviewed in the early future by a small 
group of outstanding educators for the purpose of determining 
their Implications for education, the professions, and the 
government. It is expected that these studies may be extended 
in various directions with a view to arriving at an over-all 
plan and policies to assure a reasonably adequate supply of 
scholarly and professional personnel, particularly In the fields 
in which there is currently a marked deficiency. 

At the request of the Board of Foreign Scholarships ap¬ 
pointed by the Department of State to formulate policies and 
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procedures for the implementation of the Fulbright Act, the 
Conference Board of the Associated Research Councils has 
set up a special Committee on the International Exchange of 
Persons. Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships is charged with the responsibility of 
selecting individuals and institutions which will participate 
under the Act, and with the supervision of the exchange pro¬ 
gram. The committee of the Conference Board has the 
responsibility for preliminary screening of applicants for 
grants at the post-doctoral level who wish to teach, lecture, 
offer technical instruction, or carry on research in connection 
with institutions of higher learning. Similar screening respon¬ 
sibilities have been delegated to the Institute of International 
Education in the selection of individuals wishing to study in 
foreign institutions primarily at the graduate level, and to the 
U.S. Office of Education in the selection of those who wish 
to teach abroad in national elementary and secondary schools, 
The committee of the Conference Board will screen applicants 
for teaching positions In American elementary and secondary 
schools abroad. 

At present arrangements under the Fulbright Act have been 
signed with four countries—China, Burma, the Philippines, and 
Greece. The program will undoubtedly become one of increas¬ 
ing importance as new agreements are completed. Negotiations 
are in progress with sixteen other countries. 

The Conference Board Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons, of which Dr. Brumbaugh was appointed 
chairman, has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr, 
Gordon Bowles as Its executive secretary. The National Re¬ 
search Council at 2101 Constitution Avenue in Washington 
has, fortunately, been able to provide space for the executive 
secretary and his staff. The committee is well under way and 
in the several meetings which it has held has considered re¬ 
quests for personnel coming from the foundations abroad, 
applications for appointments submitted by American scholars, 
and has reviewed a number of projects that have originated 
both within the United States and in foreign countries. 
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Inasmuch as no public funds have been available for under¬ 
writing the operation of the Conference Board’s committee, a 
special grant of $40,000 was made to the Conference Board 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for this purpose. It is antici¬ 
pated that in the near future the Department of State will be 
able to provide funds for the expenses of the committee so 
that it will not be necessary to rely continuously upon private 
sources for funds. 

The use of voluntary educational organizations in the 
United States for the purpose of maintaining an effective 
liaison between the government and educational institutions 
and agencies has often been stressed. The arrangements that 
have been made for participation by the Conference Board 
of the Associated Research Councils and the Institute of In¬ 
ternational Education in the administration of the grants 
under the Fulbright Act represent a commendable step in this 
direction. The committee appointed by the Conference Board 
is making every effort to discharge its responsibility effectively, 
since the degree to which it demonstrates its competence to 
deal with this situation undoubtedly will determine in no small 
measure the extent to which similar cooperative arrangements 
may be made in other fields of activity. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE NEEDS 

On January 26—27 there was held in Washington, D.C., a 
national conference on social welfare needs, under the auspices 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly. Included among 
the major groups was a commission on education which at the 
request of the director of the Assembly was organized by the 
American Council on Education. Other commissions con¬ 
sidered the problems of health, housing, recreation, social 
security and welfare, special seiwices for children and youth, 
and citizen participation. 

There were eighteen members of the commission on educa¬ 
tion, Dean Harold Benjamin, University of Maryland, chair¬ 
man. The commission identified and emphasized the following 
needed improvements in education; more and better-prepared 
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teachers; smaller numbers of pupils per teacher; higher sal¬ 
aries and larger annual increments; better buildings and 
equipment; school units of more desirable size; increased 
provision for pupil personnel services; and revision of curricu¬ 
lum. The commission also recommended the extension of 
educational facilities for children below six years of age; 
education through two years beyond the present secondary- 
school grades; and increased attention to adult education. 

The conference served admirably as a means of bringing to¬ 
gether leaders in education with other social leaders for the 
purpose of exchanging information and opinion with respect 
to their respective spheres of activity, all of which bear a close 
relationship to one another. Education at all levels—local, 
state, and national—will do well to develop better under¬ 
standing and closer relationships with other aspects of our 
social life such as were represented at this national conference. 

THE MUHLENBERG COLLEGE SURVEY 

At the request of a joint committee of the board of trustees 
of Muhlenberg College and of the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, the Council made a special study of 
the advisability of introducing coeducation at Muhlenberg 
College. The request for this study arose from the fact that 
Inasmuch as Muhlenberg is a men's college and the only liberal 
arts institution operating under the auspices of the minister- 
ium, no provisions are made within the ministerium for the 
education of young women from families of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The study was made by a special committee composed of 
J. Earl Moreland, president, Randolph-Macon College, chair¬ 
man; Lloyd E. Blauch, specialist in higher education, U.S. 
Office of Education; Meta Glass, president emeritus of Sweet 
Briar College; George B. Woods, dean emeritus of American 
University; R. H. Eliassen, head of the department of educa¬ 
tion, Bethany College, secretary; A. J. Brumbaugh, American 
Council on Education. This committee gave special considera¬ 
tion to the demand for education under Lutheran auspices by 
young women in the ministerium, the reorganization and ex- 
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tension of the facilities and program that would be required 
at Muhlenberg College to provide for their education, the 
financial resources that would be needed, and the possibility of 
utilizing the facilities of other institutions in cooperation with 
Muhlenberg College. 

The final report of the committee has been submitted to the 
chairman of the joint committee of the ministerium and the 
college for consideration at the next meeting of the min- 
isterium. 

A SURVEY or THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 

In the late spring of 1947 the Council entered into a con¬ 
tract with the Navy Department to carry on a survey of the 
educational program of the United States Naval Postgraduate 
School, which is conducted with a view to enhancing the pro¬ 
ficiency and usefulness of junior naval officers. An advisory 
committee was apointed by the Council to conduct the survey, 
under the chairmanship of President Plenty T. Pleald of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. A report of the findings and 
recommendations of the advisory committee was submitted to 
the Navy Department in July 1947. It is earnestly hoped that 
the recommendations will be found useful in the development 
of the work of the Postgraduate School. 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 

Detailed reference was made in the Council report of last 
year to the Pharmaceutical Survey—its purpose, scope, and 
organization. This important project has continued during 
the current year. It is expected that the first of the two stages 
of the plan of the survey, that is, the fact-finding and recom¬ 
mendations, will be completed by June 30, 1948. 

The Council’s sponsorship of this survey was made possible 
by an initial grant of $95,fiSO from the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. When it became evident that 
the complete plan for the survey could not be carried out with 
the available funds, the Foundation made a supplementary 
grant of $39,000. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. W- W- Charters, a com- 
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mittee of fifteen members, representing the various profes¬ 
sional organizations and commercial interests of pharmacy, 
has been responsible for developing plans and policies for the 
survey, for reviewing the reports embodying the survey data, 
and for approving the conclusions and recommendations. 
Since its organization in June 1946 this committee has held 
seven sessions, usually of two days, in Washington, for the 
consideration of the factual reports submitted by Director 
Edward C. Elliott and the members of his staff. 

During the coming summer the general report and several 
special studies will be published. 

The next meeting of the committee, to be held on June 
14—15, 1948, will act upon a series of findings and recom¬ 
mendations. Then will come the second stage of the survey— 
concerted efforts to implement the approved findings and 
recommendations. The American Foundation for Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Education has made a grant of $27,600 for this purpose 
during the year beginning July 1, 1948. Thus the total of the 
funds for the survey amounts to $162,250. 

The principal attention has been directed to the educational 
foundations of the profession of pharmacy. This, however, 
has involved consideration of the complex legal and commercial 
forces to which the practice of pharmacy is subject. The Coun¬ 
cil has observed with satisfaction the country-wide interest in 
the conduct of the survey and the extent to which the numerous 
pharmaceutical organizations have cooperated to insure pro¬ 
duction outcomes for this important professional area. 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Last year when I made my report to the annual meeting 
of the Council, we were in the midst of negotiations with re¬ 
spect to the merger of the three major nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions operating in the testing field, namely, the College En¬ 
trance Examination Board, the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and the several testing services of the 
American Council on Education. Inasmuch as a very substantial 
part of the work of the American Council on Education had. 
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for many years, revolved around the field of tests and meas¬ 
urements, the proposed merger was a matter of major conse¬ 
quence to the Council. On the day prior to the meeting of the 
Council last year, there was held a joint meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, the 
Problems and Policies Committee, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of proposing a course of action which 
might be recommended to the annual meeting of the Council. 
Out of this deliberation grew a statement which was reported 
to and adopted by the annual meeting unanimously on May 
3, 1947, as follows; 

The members of the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education unanimously accept in principle the tentative plan for a 
national Educational Testing Service received under the date of April 9, 
1947, from the Committee on Testing appointed by the President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The Committee believes, however, that there are certain weaknesses 
inherent in the present plan that would be corrected if the following 
proposals were incorporated: 

1. If the Educational Testing Service is established, the agencies con¬ 
cerned should accept the plan with confidence in its practicability and 
with faith in tlie possibility of working out many of the details now in 
question. It is urged, therefore, that the provision for a five-year trial 
period be eliminated. This provision carries the implication of doubt 
that the problems involved can be solved cooperatively. 

2. Since the financial resources of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion will be affected adversely by the proposed combination of, testing 
agencies, there should be assurance that the Council will be in a position 
to discharge its responsibilities to its membership for the non-testing 
services it now renders and for the further development of its programs. 

3. In the final draft of the plan an explicit statement should be made 
to the effect that there should be no arrangement for individual or in¬ 
stitutional membership in the Educational Testing Service. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the American Council on Education feels strongly 
that the establishment of the Educational Testing Service should not lead 
to another national membership organization. 

In expressing its general approval of the plan for the 
Educational Testing Service, the Executive Committee of the 
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American Council on Education restates certain basic prin¬ 
ciples which have previously been presented to the Founda¬ 
tion's Committee on Testing. 

1. To preclude the possibility of imposing testing programs on educa¬ 
tion, measurement procedures should grow out of the best educational 
thought and practice of individual schools and colleges. The dominating 
purpose of any national testing service should be to improve education by 
reflecting accurately the degree to which it is achieving its objectives. 
It is not the function of a testing service to determine directly or in¬ 
directly what should be taught. 

2. A national testing service should be comprehensive in the sense 

that 

a) It provides service to educational groups representing varied 
interests and levels; 

b) It is concerned with developing tests of many types to be used 
for many purposes. 

To achieve these purposes the autonomy of the board should be subordi¬ 
nated to close relationship with and responsiveness to the institutions 
and personnel that are expected to use testing materials. The Executive 
Committee of the American Council on Education, therefore, believes 
that the board of directors in so far as possible should represent all 
major areas of American education, including the public and independent 
elementary and secondary schools, and should be broadly representative 
of the various sections of the country. 

3. In order that the Educational Testing Service may be guided by the 
needs and developments of education, close liaison should be maintained 
with existing organizations that are broadly representative of educational 
interests of all types and at all levels, and special advisory committees 
should be appointed as the need for them becomes apparent. 

4. Attention should be called to the importance of maintaining com¬ 
petition and promoting freedom of initiative among testing agencies, 
However, in such a dynamic movement as that of testing and guidance 
there is probably no significant danger of reducing the effective stimulus 
of competition provided the board is really representative and responsive 
as already suggested, and provided the research emphasis is maintained. 
In fact, the combination proposed will lend needed competitive strength 
to testing agencies which in contract with commercial testing Interests 
are committed to expending a large part of their income for research 
and educational service. 
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S. The national Educational Testing Service should stress national 
norms only when consideration of such norms is appropriate. In many 
programs of testing the pertinence of national norms to the function of 
evaluation has been exaggerated. National norms frequently exercise a 
coercive effect and result in erroneous judgments about the quality of a 
particular school or college program. In the degree that variations in 
objectives are tolerated or encouraged, comparisons of the achievement of 
local groups with nationally distributed groups are meaningless. 

There were further negotiations as to details of the pro¬ 
posed merger during the summer and early fall of 1947. 
Finally the College Entrance Examination Board formally 
approved the merger, and the Executive Committee of the 
Council at its meeting on December 3, 1947, authorized the 
Council’s President to sign it. It became effective January 1, 
1948. 

Thus was brought to a conclusion an objective which in¬ 
formally has been under discussion for a number of years and 
which has been actively a subject of negotiation for the past 
three years. It marks a significant modification in the activities 
of the Council but one which should advance the whole field 
of testing and measurement tremendously. The Council has 
entered into the new arrangements with high hopes and con¬ 
fidence that the Educational Testing Service, created by the 
joint agreement, will provide leadership and service in the 
testing field which may be of inestimable value to the Council 
in performing its functions. The creation of the Educational 
Testing Service is, therefore, one of the major educational 
events of 1947. 

Reference to my annual report last year will show that while 
the agreement ultimately appproved by the three organiza¬ 
tions followed fairly closely the general objectives and pur¬ 
poses outlined by the Committee on Testing appointed by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
October 1946 to consider the whole problem of a central 
testing agency, it varied considerably from the recommenda¬ 
tions in that report as to its organization. With respect to this 
matter the Carnegie Foundation committee stated: 
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The committee further conclvided that an independent organization 
could not maintain the most fruitful contact with the whole scope of 
American education without being affiliated with an agency which rep¬ 
resented all the participants in the testing programs for schools and 
colleges. The committee believed that the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion was the only agency so representative. 

The committee then recommended that “there be estab¬ 
lished the Cooperative Educational Testing Commission 
affiliated with American Council on Education.'' 

Because there was strong opposition to this arrangement, 
it was finally agreed that the Educational Testing Service 
should be set up as an Independent corporation with a board of 
trustees consisting of twelve members, three each to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Carnegie Foundation, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the American Council on Education 
respectively, plus the three executive officers of these organiza¬ 
tions, ex officio. The agreement is to be effective for a period 
of five years at the end of which period any of the organiza¬ 
tions may withdraw from the arrangement. Otherwise, at the 
end of this period the three parties to the contract will agree 
on a plan for selecting the trustees thereafter. 

Toward the financial support of the new organization, the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the American Coun¬ 
cil contributed approximately one-half of their accrued assets 
from testing activities not including the value of test Items— 
namely $445,076 and $153,933 respectively. 

The Carnegie Corporation made a grant of $750,000 to 
the new organization. Educational Testing Service, therefore, 
starts off its career with assets of approximately $1,349,000. 

To these assets will be added the income received from con¬ 
tracts with various educational organizations, including the 
Council and the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
various divisions of the federal government plus charges of 
5 percent and 7)4 percent for general overhead and research 
respectively. 

The members of the board chosen by the three organizations 
are as follows; 
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Representing American Council on Education; 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago 

T. R. McConnell, dean, University of Minnesota 

Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College 

Representing Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 

Katharine McBride, president, Bryn Mawr College 

Lester W. Nelson, principal. High School, Scarsdale, New York 

Joseph W. Barker, Research Corporation, New York 

Representing College Entrance Examination Board: 

Raymond B. Allen, president. University of Washington 

James B. Conant, president, flarvard University 

Honorable J, W. Fulbright, U.S, Senator from Arkansas 

At its initial meeting in New York City on December 20, 
1947, President James B. Conant was elected chairman of the 
board and Henry Chauncey, director of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, was elected president. There was also 
set up an executive committee of seven persons which meets 
at frequent intervals. 

The members of the- Council will naturally be deeply inter¬ 
ested in the relationships of the Council with the Educational 
Testing Service and in the field of testing hereafter. Obviously, 
since testing has become such a significant aspect of American 
education, this matter is extremely important to the Council 
and to the whole of American education. 

In this connection, I wish to call your attention to several 
important statements contained in the merger agreement as 
follows: 

1. The central agency must be constantly sensitive and responsive to 
the heeds and desires of educational institutions at all levels. The greater 
the size of the agency, the more imperative is its awareness and recogni¬ 
tion of the diverse interests of the institutions using its services. 

2. In order that the central agency may be constantly informed of the 
changing needs and developments of education, it should maintain close 
relationship with existing organizations representative of the various 
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educational interests of all types and at all levels, and should, whenever 
practicable, use these organizations to ascertain the areas in which tests 
are needed and to define the objectives to be measured. It should recog¬ 
nize the responsibility of these organizations to define the character and 
outcome of educational programs. 

Supplementing the merger agreements, specific contracts 
have been entered into between the College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Board and the Council with the Educational Testing 
Service for the construction and giving of examinations which, 
in accord with the agreement, reserves the definition of the 
character of these examinations to the Council and the College 
Board respectively. For example, in the merger agreement it 
is provided that the Council through its National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations “will continue to appoint the ex¬ 
aminers, set the examination dates and fix the fees, may change 
the required program of tests, may lengthen or shorten the 
examination program, and may make other changes in the 
examination program.” 

From this quotation, taken from the merger agreement, it 
is clear that the constituent organizations setting up the Edu¬ 
cational Testing Service intended that it should be a service and 
research organization and that the educational organizations 
should continue to develop and define educational policies and 
objectives on which the examinations are based. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the College Entrance Examination Board retains Its 
authority to determine the nature of its examination program. 
The Council’s National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
representing both teacher education institutions and school 
authorities which employ them, will do likewise. Other educa¬ 
tional organizations covering the several fields of professional 
education, such as medicine and engineering, are the appropri¬ 
ate bodies to define the character of examinations in their re¬ 
spective fields. 

In the field of general education there is a special problem in 
that several levels of education, and a great variety of educa¬ 
tional organizations are properly concerned. It would seem 
that in this area the American Council on Education, which In- 
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dudes in its membership practically all the major interests in 
education, may appropriately undertake a program of activities 
looking to the definition of objectives and possibly to promot¬ 
ing a testing program in that field. It was the Council -which 
pioneered in the setting-up of the Cooperative Test Service and 
later of the Veterans Testing Service. The latter produced the 
Tests of General Educational Development, which, as has been 
described elsewhere in this report, have been widely accepted 
toward high school graduation and entrance to college. The 
rather phenomenal success of this program gives us all good 
reason to pause and reflect on its possibilities. No exhaustive 
study has been made of the results of GED tests, but we know 
enough to make it clear that a high proportion of those who 
rank well on the high school test succeed in college quite 
irrespective of whether they have received regular high school 
diplomas and academic units. 

Notwithstanding the many questions which may properly be 
raised with respect to the GED tests, it seems to me clear that 
we shall not again return to a system which requires actual 
attendance in class as an indispensable element in receiving 
academic credit. An individual who is able to demonstrate 
what he knows and can do through examinations will have 
increasing opportunities in school and college to do so. 

But it may well be that it will not he in schools or colleges 
that the chief use for examinations in general education may 
be found. A high proportion of the veterans and others who 
have taken the GED test have done so to demonstrate to em¬ 
ployers their competence and educational attainments. Objec¬ 
tive evidence of this kind has proved invaluable to both em¬ 
ployees and employers. 

From these considerations one’s imagination easily passes 
to the whole area of adult education in which general educa¬ 
tion plays so prominent a part. As everyone knows, every 
individual, no matter at what level he leaves off his formal 
education, continues his general education in a great variety of 
ways—by reading books, magazines, and newspapers, by listen¬ 
ing to the radio, by going to the motion picture theater, by 
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joining a club or a discussion group, by listening to lectures or 
addresses, by taking a correspondence study course, by going 
to church; indeed, by almost every contact with life. 

The satisfaction which one gets out of these attempts— 
some more, some less, serious—to improve one's self are inval¬ 
uable rewards in themselves. But there is always present in 
the individual a desire to see some objective evidence of 
progress in his efforts, Moreover, as has been pointed out, 
there is frequently the need for such objective evidence in 
establishing one’s qualifications for a job or for promotion. 

During the past few years, we have had many attempts to 
emphasize the importance of general education to the success 
of our American democratic form of government and to 
define the objectives and nature of a program in general educa¬ 
tion. The Council, itself, has contributed greatly to this stream 
of efforts through its book on A Design for General Education 
and more lately by the publications growing out of the Com' 
mittee on Cooperation in General Education. The Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free Society, was widely dis¬ 
tributed and read. The recent report of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education gave the movement further im¬ 
petus. Many magazine articles discuss various phases of the 
field. The Journal of General Education devotes itself exclus¬ 
ively to this relatively new and challenging field. 

Yet, with the exception of what has been done in the pro¬ 
gram of the Tests of General Educational Development, 
there are as yet no objective measures by means of which an 
individual can demonstrate his status or progress in general 
education for use in school or college, for use with employers, 
or for his own personal satisfaction. It is to this field that I 
hope the American Council on Education may make a con¬ 
tribution. 

The financial resources of the Council for such an effort are 
not extensive, but they are sufficient to make an exploration of 
the possibilities. Under the merger agreement the Council 
retained approximately $164,000 resulting from testing ac¬ 
tivities in past years. This sum, or the income from it, 
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should, in my opinion, be expended in activities related to the 
testing field. Also, inasmuch as the Council through the merger- 
lost a profitable source of revenue which had supported some 
of its testing activities, the Carnegie Corporation made a grant 
of $50,000 to the Council to be expended during the ensuing 
five years on activities related to tests and measurements. 
Finally, the Council retains the control over the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations and the Veterans Test¬ 
ing Service, both of which now seem to be close to self-support 
and may possibly show favorable balances in the future. 

I hope, therefore, that at some time in the early future, 
the Council may arrange to give serious consideration to the 
need for an extensive battery of examinations in the field of 
general education. We now have an agency well qualified to 
construct and administer them. It remains for some organiza¬ 
tion to define their scope and quality. None seems better fitted 
by experience and breadth to do so than the Council. Both edu¬ 
cational institutions and the general adult public, I am con¬ 
vinced, would welcome them. Indeed, this move may be the 
very one which will give that direction and impetus to the 
whole field of adult education which it has long needed. 

Committee on Measurement and Guidance 

The testing activities of the Council have for a number of 
years been under the general oversight of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. This committee, first under the 
chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and later of T. R. 
McConnell, developed the program of the Cooperative Test 
Service and fostered many other activities in the testing field. 
Now that the testing activities of the Council have been merged 
with those of other organizations to form the Educational 
Testing Service, it is evident that the role of the Council in 
this field will be greatly modified. Under the new arrangements 
the Council will not engage in testing services as such, but it 
will be free to study the nature of testing programs which 
should be set up in any area of education and even to sponsor 
testing programs to be undertaken by the Educational Testing 
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Service, as is now the case with the Veterans Testing Service 
and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that the functions of 
the present committee will be considerably modified and, there¬ 
fore, that the personnel of the committee should be changed 
accordingly. I wish however to express my very deep apprecia¬ 
tion to the members of this committee which has served the 
Council over many years most effectively. 

■ HI::d 

National Committee on Teacher Examinations 

The American Council on Education has taken an active 
interest in the problems of teacher selection for a number of 
years and has sought to encourage research into, and the use 
of, procedures that contribute to the identification of good 
teaching. In 1939 the Council’s National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations was appointed to study certain aspects 
of the problem and, particularly, to take steps towards pro¬ 
viding school systems and colleges with an examining service 
which would make possible the measurement of certain abilities 
and knowledges of prospective teachers. During the years that 
have followed, this committee has assumed leadership in the 
promotion of improved teacher selection and has administered 
an annual testing program for prospective teachers. 

The activities and services of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations during the period of this report fall into 
two related categories; (1) those having to do with the vari¬ 
ous problems and aspects of teacher selection in a broad sense; 
and (2) those related to the conduct of teacher examination 
programs. 

Teacher Selection Activities 

A major area of the Committee’s services has had to do 
with the provision of practical assistance in developing pro¬ 
cedures of teacher selection. These services have taken several 
forms. 

An advisory service. —In response to requests for informa- 
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tion regarding the appraisal of teacher qualities and procedures 
for the selection of teacher personnel, the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations has maintained an advisory service. 
The committee’s staff has kept Itself informed on developments 
and practices, and an effort has been made to offer impartial 
assistance regarding available teacher selection procedures that 
may be applicable to particular situations. 

The Selection of Teachers. —^The bulletin. The Selection of 
Teachers, has been issued periodically throughout the year. 
It has carried announcements, summary reports, and notes, 
and has served generally as a medium of exchange for sugges¬ 
tions and for reports of practices and research in the areas 
of teacher appraisal and teacher selection. The bulletin is dis¬ 
tributed without charge to the school systems and colleges of 
the country. 

Teacher Selection Papers and Reports. —Paper No. 11 of 
the Teacher Selection Papers and Reports series was published 
during the period covered by this report under the title, “Com¬ 
paring the Qualifications of Teachers.” This booklet is con¬ 
cerned primarily with suggestions for procedures to be em¬ 
ployed in preparing “profiles” of teaching personnel. The col¬ 
lection of pertinent information about teachers is discussed, 
and a simplified method for translating available data about 
teachers into a common frame of reference is described. 

Paper No. 6 in this series, “Notes on the Selection of Class¬ 
room Teachers; The Interview,” was reprinted and reissued 
in response to requests. 

Conference on the Selection of Teachers. —A Conference on 
the Selection of Teachers, open to all schoolmen, was held in 
Atlantic City on two afternoons during the annual convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators. The 
two-day program included the following topics and speakers; 
“The Operation of a Selective Admissions Program in a 
Teachers College,” by Roscoe L. West, president. New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton; “The Prediction of Success 
in a Graduate School of Education,” by May V. Seagoe, asso¬ 
ciate professor of education. University of California, Los 
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Angeles; "The Functions of the College Personnel Ojfice in 
Teacher Selection," by Lonzo Jones, director, Student Person¬ 
nel Services, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
"The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency; Research and 
Progress," by A. S. Barr, professor. School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; ‘Tmproving Professional Perform¬ 
ance: Problems of Teacher Recruitment and Teacher Selec¬ 
tion,” by W. E. Peik, dean, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; “The Teacher Supply-Teacher 
Selection Problem: Implications and Recommendations," by 
Ray C. Maul, registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Em¬ 
poria ; "Opportunities and Responsibilities of the College 
Placement Office in the Selection of Teachers," by Frank Endi- 
cott, director of placement. Northwestern University, Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois; "Implementation of the Promotional Increment 
Provision of the New York State Teacher Salary Law,” by J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for research, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, New York; 
"The Operation of the Teacher Selection Program in a Public 
School System," by Charles F. Towne, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Members of the staff of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations also participated in a number of state and na¬ 
tional meetings of professional groups concerned with prob¬ 
lems of teacher personnel. 

Research on teacher selection ^—Research has been con¬ 
tinued by the National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
during the period of this report in the area of the personal 
qualities and interests of teachers. 

A major undertaking, “A Study of Personal Qualities and 
Interests Characterizing Successful Teachers," has been plan¬ 
ned, and it is hoped that a subvention may be made available 
to carry out this research. 

Preliminary plans also were made during the year for a 
major project directed at the Identification of various factors 
that contribute to teaching success and at the development of 
adequate criteria for the judgment of teaching ability. 
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Examination Services 

<3 

Nineteen forty-eight marks the ninth consecutive year in 
which the National Teacher Examinations, a battery of tests 
measuring the intellectual background and the cultural and 
professional knowledge of teachers, have been conducted under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on Education. 

Since the beginning of the committee’s activities in 1939. 
the National Teacher Examinations have been prepared and 
administered by the committee’s staff in New York City. Dur¬ 
ing the past year, however, a major change has been made 
with respect to the responsibilities for the conduct of this 
teacher examination service. Effective January 1, 1948, admin¬ 
istration of the testing activities of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations was transferred by the American 
Council on Education to the newly organized Educational 
Testing Service. 

Publication of the National Teacher Examination materials, 
arrangements for examining centers, the administration and 
scoring of the tests, and reporting of the examination results 
to school systems, colleges, and the candidates henceforth will 
be carried on by the Educational Testing Service. 

The American Council on Education, however,-will continue 
to sponsor the National Teacher Examinations and wIIIt-- 
through the National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
continue to formulate policy, provide specifications for the 
examinations, and appoint educators to prepare the basic test¬ 
ing materials. 

It should be noted, also, that the teacher selection activities 
of the committee, apart from administration of the teacher 
examination program, also will continue to be operated directly 
by the American Council on Education. These functions include 
publication of the bulletin. The Selection of Teachers, con¬ 
duct of the advisory service on teacher selection problems, and 
publication of the Teacher Selection Papers and Reports series, 
investigation of research problems on teacher selection and the 
qualifications of teachers, and the holding of regional and 
national conferences on teacher selection. 
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Annual teacher examination program .—The National 
Teacher Examinations are used in school systems and in col¬ 
leges and universities as a means of appraising certain of the 
qualifications of teachers. 

The examinations are used by school systems primarily as an 
aid to selection at time of employment. Superintendents and 
boards of education in many communities require teaching 
applicants to present National Teacher Examination records 
along "with other credentials as testimony of their qualifications. 

The teacher examinations also are administered in connec¬ 
tion with teacher-education programs both at the undergrad¬ 
uate and graduate levels. With undergraduate students, the 
examination report profile is frequently used as a basis for 
student guidance and self-study of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests and as a comprehensive examination 
upon completion of training for the baccalaureate degree. The 
examinations also are used in a number of graduate schools 
as qualifying examinations and as aid to the classification of 
graduate students in education. 

As has been the practice during previous years, new tests 
were prepared for the 1948 administration of the teacher 
examinations. In preparing the test materials every effort was 
made to assure representativeness of viewpoints and up-to- 
dateness in the questions and items that were included. In addi¬ 
tion to staff members, thirty members of college and univer¬ 
sity faculties and teachers or administrators in public school 
systems contributed to the preparation of the 1948 teacher 
examination battery. 

The 1948 National Teacher Examinations were adminis¬ 
tered in 132 official examining centers on February 7-14. 
These examination centers were conducted in cooperation with 
(1) school systems, and (2) colleges and universities engaged 
in teacher education. 

A total of 10,403 candidates applied to take the February 
examinations. These candidates included persons taking the 
teacher examinations as one of the requirements of their appli¬ 
cation to teach in a school system, students of education in 
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colleges and universities, and teachers participating in the 
certification programs in the states of South Carolina and 
Florida. 

Special projects. —During the fall of 1947 the American 
Council on Education was called upon by the general superin¬ 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools and the Chicago Board 
of Education to assist in the conduct of an examination for 
candidates for administrative positions in the Chicago schools. 
Preparation of written examination materials in public school 
administration, supervision, and four general education fields 
was delegated to the Council’s National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations. These tests were administered on December 22 
and 23. Scoring of the test papers and reporting of the results 
to the Chicago Board of Examiners also were carried out by 
the committee’s staff. In addition, the Council arranged to have 
representatives, serving as ex officio observers, present at each 
of the sessions of oral interviews conducted by a committee of 
Chicago school administrators. 

A similar request has been received by the Council to assist 
in the preparation of written test materials for an examination 
for administrators in the city of Cincinnati. The test materials 

have been prepared and will be administered on May S'.'ScDr^- 

ing and reporting of the results will be a responsibility of the 
committee. 

Publications 

In addition to the various administrative publications pre¬ 
pared in connection with the National Teacher Examination 
program, the following pamphlets and materials have been pre¬ 
pared and distributed during the year: 

Appraising Teacher Personnel. —This publication. Apprais¬ 
ing Teacher Personnel, is a report of the activities of the 
Council’s National Committee on Teacher Examinations dur¬ 
ing 1947. It also includes analyses of the results of the eighth 
annual teacher examination program, and complete normative 
data and comparisons of candidates’ scores classified with re¬ 
spect to a number of factors of educational interest are 
presented. 
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Use of the National Teacher Examinations in colleges and 
universities. —A publication reviewing the use of teacher ex¬ 
aminations in colleges and universities was prepared as an aid 
to institutions administering these tests as a part of their 
teacher-education programs. Specific suggestions are made in 
this booklet for the use of teacher examination data in student 
guidance, in comprehensive examination programs for under¬ 
graduates, and qualifying examination programs for graduate 
students, in institutional study, and in the placement of 
teachers. Tables also are given showing the average teacher 
examination scores of college graduates and undergraduates 
classified according to educational level attained. 

During the past year the Council again collaborated with 
the Educational Records Bureau in holding a two-day educa¬ 
tional conference in New York City on October 31-November 
1, 1947. The proceedings of this conference, as has been the 
custom in years gone by, were published as a special supplement 
to The Educational Record. 

Following this conference, the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance sponsored a one-day conference of testing lead¬ 
ers. The conference was well attended, testifying to the need 
for something of this character. The proceedings of this con¬ 
ference also will be printed and distributed by the Council. 

In view of the merger of test activities it seems likely that 
it will be appropriate for the Council to turn over to the 
Educational Testing Service the sponsorship of this conference. 

Measurement Book Project 

As stated in my report last year, a number of selected in¬ 
dividuals collaborating with E. F. Lindquist as editor-in-chief 
have undertaken to produce a book on the progress and present 
status of educational measurement theory and techniques. 
Such a book is greatly needed because a large number of people 
are devoting themselves to the field, and there has been much 
progress, partly due to the extensive work in the armed 
services during World War II. Progress on this volume has 
been slower than anticipated for various reasons, but most of 
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the contributions have now been submitted and the remaining 
ones are definitely planned for. When the book is published, it 
will be a magnificent milestone in the history of the testing 
movement. 

Veterans Testing Service 

Prior to January 1, 1948, the Veterans Testing Service 
operated directly under' the American Council on Education. 
Since January 1 its operations constitute a division of the 
Educational Testing Service, although the basic educational 
policies continue to be determined by the Council through its 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences. 

During the past year the primary function of Veterans 
Testing Service has been to establish testing agencies through¬ 
out the country in cooperation with the various state depart¬ 
ments of education. At present there are nearly six hundred 
such agencies which are stocked with about eight thousand 
batteries of the Tests of General Educational Development 
and about three thousand batteries of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Subject Examinations. Veterans Test¬ 
ing Service still administers on the individual plan (Plan I) a 
few college-level GED tests and Form "A” Subject Examina¬ 
tions, but most of the testing is done through the agencies. 

During its entire operation the Veterans Testing Service 
has been provided with space and some staff by the University 
of Chicago, which also makes its disbursements and was reim¬ 
bursed quarterly by the Council, and now by Educational Test¬ 
ing Service. Its operation has been unaffected by the advent of 
Educational Testing Service except that under the Council 
the overhead and accounting charge amounted to 1 or 2 per¬ 
cent; under Educational Testing Service it now amounts to 
about 13 percent. 

Any figures on the numbers tested by or through Veterans 
Testing Service and its agencies must necessarily be estimates. 
A year ago Veterans Testing Service estimated that about 
250,000 individuals had been tested with the restricted forms. 
I judge that this number may now be doubled and that 500,000 
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individuals have been served through the Veterans Testing 
Service program. This is in addition, of course, to USAFI test¬ 
ing of active service personnel and to the programs in a few 
states which do not use exclusively the restricted forms. 

More than half the states have made provision for the 
issuance of a high school equivalency diploma or certificate 
to all adults, whether veteran or nonveteran, upon passing the 
examinations. Thus, the program has, in effect, become a perm¬ 
anent part of the adult education opportunities in half the 
country. Other states are expecting to adopt similar policies. 
It is clear, therefore, that the services performed by Veterans 
Testing Service will not soon be terminated, since in more than 
half the country the program is permanent. This does not mean 
that the functions performed by Veterans Testing Seiwice may 
not ultimately be taken over by some other agency of Educa¬ 
tional Testing Service. Before a decision in this respect is 
made, however, we shall have to see how widely the equival¬ 
ency opportunity is utilized and how generally the program is 
extended. Certainly for another year at least it Would seem 
wise to have Veterans Testing Service continue in its present 
status. 

COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

During the year the Committee on Student Personnel Work, 
E. G. Williamson, chairman, has completed two studies which 
were published by the Council: Counseling for Mental Health, 
prepared under the chairmanship of Mrs. Kate Hevner Muel¬ 
ler of Indiana University, and The Use of Tests in College, 
prepared under the chairmanship of John G. Darley of the 
University of Minnesota. Both studies have been very favor¬ 
ably received by specialists in personnel work, as well as by 
administrators and teachers interested in the individualization 
of education. 

The committee has delivered to the Council the brochure 
The Teacher as Counselor, prepared under the chairmanship 
of Donald J. Shank of Cornell University. The committee's 
study of graduate training facilities in colleges and universities 
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for educational personnel work will also be issued during the 
coming year. 

In June of 1937 the Council brought together a group of 
nineteen individuals in personnel work who prepared a brief, 
definitive statement, The Student Personnel Point of View. 
This publication has served effectively as a charter for per¬ 
sonnel workers in the past decade. It is now time that the 
statement be revised. The Committee on Student Personnel 
Work hopes, itself, to issue a similar brief, definitive state¬ 
ment during the coming year. It should be helpful in setting 
the direction of this important aspect of education in the, com¬ 
ing decade. 

The committee Is also much interested in carrying on a 
possible pilot study of training programs for professional edu¬ 
cational personnel workers in several institutions throughout 
the country. The recent action of the American Psychological 
Association in evaluating training programs for clinical psy¬ 
chologists has stimulated discussion of possible similar attacks 
in other areas of personnel. A proposal for assistance in carry¬ 
ing forward such a study is now being formulated for pres¬ 
entation to an educational foundation. 

An additional pamphlet on college placement programs, 
prepared under the chairmanship of F. H. Kirkpatrick of 
Bethany College, is now in its final draft and is being reviewed 
by the critics. This brochure is the joint effort of the college 
recruiting officers of a number of corporations and colleges 
and university placement officers. It was made possible by 
the contributions of a number of educationally minded corpora¬ 
tions to the Council for this purpose. 

The Committee on Student Personnel Work has laid out a 
broad area in which additional publications are desirable. 
These include pamphlets oir the use of housing as a dynamic 
force in personnel programs; student government and student 
activities; marriage counseling; research in student personnel 
work; the administration of student personnel programs; 
student disciplinary problems; and high school—college articu¬ 
lation. As funds and personnel become available, the commit- 
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tee hopes to move forward in the production of definitive 
statements in the various areas. 

The committee continued, during the year, its spon_sorship 
of the advisory service on student personnel work, which has 
furnished consultants to colleges and universities. The subcotn- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of President William S. Carl¬ 
son of the University of Delaware, supervised the project 
which has been cooperatively financed by the Hazen Founda¬ 
tion and the colleges and universities who subscribed for the 
services. The administrative details in the operation of the 
service have been handled by Dr. Brumbaugh in the offices of 
the American Council, Since the program was inaugurated in 
the fall of 1946, forty-two colleges and universities have been 
visited by eighteen personnel consultants. Because of the con¬ 
tinuing demand for the services of consultants it is planned 
to keep the program in operation during the coming year. We 
are now trying to evaluate its effectiveness during the past two 
years. The evidence which has come to the Council office re¬ 
garding this advisory service indicates that it has been a 
thoroughly worth-while activity. 

The Committee on Student Personnel Work continues to be 
one of the most active committees of the Council. It has un¬ 
doubtedly had a widespread influence in giving direction to the 
development of student personnel programs in colleges and 
universities. 

STUDY OF DISABLED VETERANS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

For the first time in the history of American higher educa¬ 
tion student bodies are now composed of a sizable number of 
disabled veterans, ranging in types of disability from minor 
ailments to almost total physical disability. These disabled 
veterans, as well as other handicapped students, require, in 
many instances, particular services to enable them to achieve 
maximum progress in their academic work. 

To determine the services which the colleges and universi¬ 
ties are rendering today to this highly deserving group of 
students, the American Council on Education, with funds ap- 
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propriated for this purpose by the Disabled American Veter¬ 
ans, selected a national advisory committee, Dean E. G. 
Williamson, chairman, to determine those areas most in need 
of intensive study and to conduct such investigations as are 
desirable and feasible. Ralph J. Strom has served as director 
of the study. 

The members of the committee agreed at its first meeting 
that there was a real need for the orientation of the educa¬ 
tional institutions, including administrators, advisers, coun¬ 
selors, student bodies, and others rendering services to disabled 
veterans. 

The following areas were selected by the committee as 
worthy of investigation: 

1. Special physical facilities needed by disabled veterans. 

2. Participation in college activities by veterans. 

3. Housing facilities and assistance in finding housing. 

4. Financial problems and financial resources of disabled 
veterans. 

5. Married veterans and their family problems. 

6. Emotional adjustments. 

7. Frequency of withdrawal from college programs and 
reasons for withdrawal. 

8. Major vocational goals of veterans and adequacy of 
methods used in counseling them about objective. 

9. Coordination of programs of organizations concerned 
with rehabilitation, 

10. College procedures and facilities for placement of dis¬ 
abled veterans in full-time employment. 

Among the major projects undertaken by the committee 
was a comprehensive nation-wide personal interview study of 
the opinions and attitudes of college veterans. This survey 
was based on the responses of a scientifically selected sample 
of veterans attending all types of colleges in all sections of the 
country and was designed to investigate the various areas pre¬ 
viously selected by the advisory committee. The results of this 
survey were given extensive distribution to the general public 
by means of the newspapers and radio networks and to the 
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members of the Council through the medium of a special series 
of information bulletins. The purpose of these bulletins, which 
have been received with considerable interest by numerous 
college administrators and personnel workers, was threefold; 

1. To present findings of these nation-wide surveys to ad¬ 
ministrators and personnel workers in colleges and univer¬ 
sities. 

2. To stimulate local studies on the various campuses and, 
by so doing, to permit comparison of the local results with 
those of the nation-wide character, 

3. Through steps 1 and 2 above, to highlight the particular 
services and techniques required of the colleges to meet the 
special needs of the disabled students. 

The survey shotved that, though the colleges were in many 
instances offering special help to the disabled student, many of 
the veterans interviewed indicated that such facilities were not 
reaching the individual disabled veteran. The veterans also 
frequently reported that the vocational guidance received from 
sources without the institution wei-e of more value to them 
than that which the college and university had offered them. 
The results indicated further a lack of interest in extracurric¬ 
ular and social activities, a general satisfaction with the in¬ 
struction received, increase in classroom competition because 
of the enlarged enrollments, and a belief on the part of the 
veteran of a difference in attitude from the nonveteran because 
of the veteran's increased seriousness and maturity. 

The committee will continue to study the manner in which 
universities and colleges can improve the services necessary to 
permit disabled veterans to achieve maximum academic prog¬ 
ress. Particular attention is now being given to the improve¬ 
ment of placement facilities and to the study of the adjustment 
of the disabled veteran graduate to his job and to his com¬ 
munity life. 

COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
was set up with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
an initial two-year period. At the last annual meeting, a year 
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and a half of its operation having elapsed, I reported that 
some aspects of the program would have to be continued, but 
that its major operations would be curtailed so as to keep the 
program within its budget. With this in mind, the staff was re¬ 
duced and the budget was revised. 

Last fall it became apparent that the education programs 
in the services were expanding, not contracting, as many had 
anticipated they might with reduced peacetime strength. 
Furthermore, on the basis of their experience, higher institu¬ 
tions have broadened their policies for accrediting service 
training and educational achievement measured by examina¬ 
tion. About half the states have extended the program of high 
school equivalency certificates to nonveteran adults, and others 
report that they are contemplating similar action. Thus, some 
aspects of accreditation of military experience and the accept¬ 
ance of educational competence by examination has been ex¬ 
tended to become a permanent part of our educational system. 

The educational program in the services has been adopted 
as a permanent part of the peacetime military program with 
the enthusiastic support of high military leadership. Enroll¬ 
ments in off-duty classes and correspondence courses offered 
by USAFI and cooperating universities continue to expand, 
and at present there are more than two hundred thousand 
servicemen in the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Corps enrolled 
in the education program. This is the largest enrollment 
USAFI has ever had, exceeding even the enrollments at the 
peak of the war when there were eighteen million in the 
services. 

Since neither the services nor USAFI can grant credit, and 
because of the effective liaison service the Commission on 
Accreditation has performed between the services and civil¬ 
ian education, the Army and Navy proposed to the American 
Council that the commission be continued, and a contract be¬ 
tween USAFI and the Council provides for some additional 
financial support, permitting the continuation of the commis¬ 
sion. With the return of Dr. T. N. Barrows to full time, the 
staff and activities of the commission are being expanded under 
the continued chairmanship of Dr. Paul E. Elicker. 
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The commission is now completing a I'evision of the USAFI 
section of A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experi¬ 
ences in the Armed Services, and is gathering materials for a 
revision of its 1946 publication, Accreditation Policies of State 
Departments of Education for the Evaluation of Service Ex¬ 
periences and USAFI Examinations. The commission has also 
gathered important statistics on the policies of colleges and 
universities relative to accepting military experiences and 
USAFI courses and examinations for advanced credit, and 
the use of high school level GED tests in their admissions 
programs. Virtually all higher institutions accept for credit 
completion of military service schools and USAFI courses, and 
about 85 percent accept the results of the GED tests in their 
admissions programs. 

As stated elsewhere in this report, the program of General 
Educational Development tests, as set up under the auspices 
of the Council, may have significant implications for the whole 
adult education program, particularly in the field of general 
education. It is now very clear that these examinations may be 
used toward high school diplomas and for college entrance. 
In other instances they have been used by individuals seeking 
employment to demonstrate their competence and achieve¬ 
ment. Obviously, if improved, they might serve this purpose 
much more widely. 

New York State High School Equivalency Testing Program 

The New York State Board of Regents at its meetings on 
February 21 and 28, 1947, established a new secondary school 
credential called the State High School Equivalency Diploma. 
This new diploma was made available to all veterans and non¬ 
veterans twenty-one years of age or over who maintained 
their residence in New York State and who earned scores on 
the USAFI Tests of General Educational Development desig¬ 
nated as acceptable by the Commissioner of Education. New 
York State was the forty-sixth state to adopt policies recog¬ 
nizing these tests for purposes of issuing a secondary school 
credential. 
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These tests were constructed and standardized by the Ex¬ 
aminations Staff of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and are copyrighted by the American Council on Education. 
The Council’s Veterans Testing Service is the sole distributor 
of the secure civilian forms of these tests. 

The action of the Board of Regents was taken too late for 
the education department to obtain funds from the 1947 ses¬ 
sion of the New York legislature or to secure authority to 
charge a fee for the testing services. As the department was 
anxious to get this new testing program under way in the fall 
of 1947, the Council received an official request from the New 
York State Education Department to establish and operate 
the program for them for a period of one year from July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948. 

The agreement reached between the Council and the New 
York authorities stipulated the undertaking as a joint project 
of both parties. The education department determines all 
policies relating to the program, while the Council is respon¬ 
sible for the operation of the program on a sound educational 
basis. All fees paid by the applicants who take the tests at 
centers in New York State are retained by the Council to 
defray the operating costs. 

Cornelius P. Turner, associate director of the Council’s 
Commission on Accreditation, agreed to assume directorship 
of this project and has been in Albany since July 1, 1947. Mr. 
Turner's duties will cease on June 30, 1948, when the New 
York State Education Department takes over the entire re¬ 
sponsibility for the program.^ 

This testing service is highly regarded by the people of 
New York State, and the assistance which the Council is ren¬ 
dering in making this testing service available during the past 
year is appreciated by the New York authorities. In order that 
there might be no misunderstanding concerning the validity of 
the Equivalency Diploma, the state education department has 
had enacted into law a bill which gives to the Equivalency 

“Later developments have led to continuation of the project and Mr, Tiirner^s 
services. 
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Diploma the same acceptability as the well-known Regents’ 
Diploma. This recognition by law of a credential based solely 
upon measured educational maturity and competence is a 
notable step in education. 

COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 

The Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures, 
Charles E. Friley, chairman, met in Washington on April 23 
and 24, 1948. It became apparent in the course of the com¬ 
mittee's deliberation that the problems in the field of accredita¬ 
tion have increased rather than decreased. The number of 
separate accrediting agencies, particularly in the professional 
fields, continues to grow. There is an obvious overlapping of 
functions among some of these agencies, arid an increasing 
burden is being imposed upon institutions that are required to 
make reports to the numerous accrediting agencies and to pay 
membership fees. 

A special report was presented to the committee on the 
uses made of lists of accredited institutions by various govern¬ 
mental agencies. This report showed that while a number of 
the agencies rely upon the list of accredited institutions pub¬ 
lished by the U.S, Office of Education, others make up their 
own lists employing widely varying criteria for this purpose. 

Some time was devoted to a consideration of criteria sug¬ 
gested by the director of the Division of Higher Education 
of the U.S. Office of Education for indentifying the accredit¬ 
ing agencies that should be recognized in preparing the list of 
accredited institutions published by that office. 

The secretary of the Association of American Universities 
reported that his organization has appointed a committee to 
review the whole function of accreditation. It was the con¬ 
sensus of the committee that the Association of American 
Universities should continue to prepare an approved list of 
institutions. 

The present developments in accreditation by state depart¬ 
ments of education were also considered. It was the opinion 
of the committee that this movement should be studied and 
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that an earlier report on this subject published by the U.S. 
Office of Education should be brought up to date. The com¬ 
mittee recognizes that for purposes of licensure and certifica¬ 
tion state departments must assume an important responsi¬ 
bility. In order that the policies of state departments may be 
most effective, however, there should be a reasonable degree 
of consistency among the states, and there should be a close 
coordination between the state departments and the voluntary 
accrediting associations. The proposed study would be a first 
step toward achieving the necessary consistency and coordi¬ 
nation. 

The committee concluded that there is great need immedi¬ 
ately for an authoritative statement of principles of accredi¬ 
tation. It was recommended that such a statement be prepared 
for the committee by an educator who is thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of accreditation and who has had some 
firsthand expeidence in accreditation practices, When prepared, 
the statement is to be reviewed in a conference of representa¬ 
tives of the accrediting agencies with a view to securing agree¬ 
ment to these principles and with the expectation that the 
observance of the principles will be a means of eliminating 
some of the problems of duplication of activities and multipli¬ 
cation of agencies which now exist. 

It was the opinion of the committee that further study of the 
problems in the field of accreditation and the preparation of a 
basic authoritative document on principles of accreditation 
might well lead to the completion of a master-schedule to be 
used in securing basic data required by the various accrediting 
agencies. The preparation of such a schedule was begun several 
years ago, but because of -war conditions it has not been 
completed. 

COMMISSION ON IMPLICATIONS OP ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

At the time of my report a year ago, this commission was 
in full career under the leadership of its chairman, Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell University, and its staff director, 
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Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education for the state 
of Connecticut. Its studies were well advanced, and four of its 
series of ten reports were already in print. During the year 
just past it has completed its work. Four more volumes have 
come off the press, and two others are now in the process of 
being printed. One of these latter is the general summary of 
the entire study, entitled Educational Lessons from Wartime 
Training. The other is the special study of the types of armed 
services training installed during wartime in civilian colleges, 
and as such bears intimately upon many unsettled questions 
related to the national defense and security in the future. . 

The colleges and universities of the nation play important 
roles in building and organizing the national strength in peace 
and in war. They have had extraordinarily varied and difficult 
tasks during the past decade. These have been generally well 
executed, but a retrospective view of the experience can always 
disclose valuable lessons for future planning of the functions 
of institutions of higher education in our society under new 
conditions that may appear. 

After losing many of their staff members and students to 
the armed services and other war agencies, some six hundred 
of our universities and colleges collaborated with the govern¬ 
ment in offering several systems of specialized training for 
members of the respective services during the most intense 
period of war activities. Hardly had these programs tapered 
off when the institutions were confronted with the necessity 
of unprecedented expansion by the near-doubling of enroll¬ 
ments occasioned by the postwar operation of the educational 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Meantime several universities had performed crucial spear¬ 
head roles in the coordinated development of scientific research 
for war purposes such as the production of new weapons of 
unheard-of destructive force, new devices for detecting ships 
and planes, new aircraft possessing range, speed, load-capacity 
and flying-safety characteristics never before attained, and 
some near-miraculous advances in military medicine. So con¬ 
spicuous was the productivity of these research enterprises 
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that the policy of nationally organized research, as repre¬ 
sented by contracts between the government and universities 
or groups of universities, has apparently become a permanent 
element in the national picture. 

Of the commission’s series of ten reports, the final two, to 
be off the press later this summer, review and discuss the fore¬ 
going matters. Readers of the first eight reports, now available, 
are aware that the commission and its staff did not confine their 
studies to higher education or to methods of speeding and im¬ 
proving Instruction. A careful look was taken at the implica¬ 
tions of the war experience for the development of the nation’s 
human resources from two broad viewpoints : (1) that of the 
testing of aptitudes and the performance of educational and 
vocational counseling, and (2) that of improving health and 
physical fitness. 

Passing millions of men through the processes set up by the 
Army and the Navy for the classification of personnel, imper¬ 
fect as they were In actual operation, nevertheless was in the 
large a fruitful and profitable undertaking from which high 
military authorities were convinced that many young men and 
women possess aptitudes and talents not yet brought to their 
optimum development in the peacetime economy. The lesson 
most apparent to military and civilian observers alike is that 
we can do a much better job of identifying special talents at 
all levels in the school system, and of seeing that superior 
talents are developed by suitable education and not nipped in 
the bud by personal financial limitations. Superior aptitudes 
are not merely the possessions of individuals; they are also 
priceless resources of the nation and of the world, and the 
public has both a responsibility for their nurture and a claim on 
their fruits. 

The story of physical fitness for military duties In World 
War II is in many respects something of a repetition of the dis¬ 
closures of World War I a generation earlier. Approximately 
one-third of America’s men of military age were rejected for 
diseases and defects, though many were accepted with minor 
or correctible sensory deficiencies. Physicians associated with 
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the Selective Service System, conceding that some of the 
causes of disqualification were neither preventable nor remedi¬ 
able, noted that others could properly be regarded as 100 per¬ 
cent preventable, and concluded that within an estimated 
twenty years of the best practicable application of the essentials 
of public health services, the whole body of disqualifying de¬ 
fects and diseases could be cut down by something more than 
40 percent. There is significant meaning in that estimate for 
school, community, and state-wide programs of medical in¬ 
spection and physical education, as well as for the emerging 
expansion of public health services of various kinds, some of 
which will necessarily involve cooperation among the local, 
state, and national levels of government. 

The lessons of the war experience run on to include what has 
been learned about the rehabilitation of the disabled and the 
convalescent, the education of the illiterate, and other ways 
of conserving and using optimally the nation’s wealth of 
human resources. The ten reports of the commission carefully 
record most of the important aspects of wartime training from 
which implications for the future can be drawn, and point out 
many of those implications. I refrain from identifying each of 
the volumes, because some of them are mentioned in the pub¬ 
lications section of this report, and a complete listing will be 
found in a catalog soon to be issued by the Council. The pur¬ 
pose and value of the series of volumes is well put by Edmund 
E. Day in his Foreword to the general report. He says: “In 
general, our Inclination is to close the books of experience, 
especially experience that is difficult or complicated, just as 
soon as possible; to let bygones be bygones. . . . Thus, experi¬ 
ence fails to register fully even when its lessons are far-reach¬ 
ing both in their direct applications and in their wider implica¬ 
tions. With the world now in continuing confusion and conflict, 
this is the kind of dereliction democracy can no longer afford.” 

I am confident that the commission and its staff have made 
a contribution to education which will be profitably drawn upon 
for many years, and that the insights gained from the enorm¬ 
ous and hurried wartime training enterprises will be neither 
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exaggerated nor distorted, but ultimately appraised closely in 
accord with their actual worth. They embrace possible values 
which ought not to be overlooked, forgotten, or ignored. 

COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

During the past year the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., chairman, 
has greatly expanded its program and services. This commis- 
sion, properly known as CIER, has been supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The commission technically 
is jointly under the auspices of a number of educational organi¬ 
zations, of which the Council is one. It is, however, housed at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C,, and the officers of the 
Council, particularly A. J. Brumbaugh, have devoted much 
time to its work. The purpose of the commission is to interpret 
to American organizations the most urgent needs of the war- 
devastated countries in the fields of education, science, and 
culture, and stimulate the development of specific projects 
designed to meet these needs. It has become the principal bul¬ 
wark of UNESCO's campaign for reconstruction aid, having 
been officially charged with this responsibility by the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Working with a very small staff, including Harold E. Snyder, 
director, and having to depend mainly upon publications and 
conferences to transmit its message to American organizations, 
the CIER has, nevertheless, been able to enlist the cooperation 
of more than three hundred national organizations. These 
organizations of every conceivable type and variety—educa¬ 
tional, welfare, youth, professional, civic, religious, business, 
philanthropic. They have provided educational materials, serv¬ 
ices, and cash totalling during 1946 and 1947 nearly 150 
million dollars. 

Even more important in many respects is the education in 
international understanding received by the millions of children 
and adults who have found in educational reconstruction proj¬ 
ects a means of giving concrete expression to their interest in 
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peoples of other lands. Such projects provide direct bonds of 
friendship between groups and individuals here and those in 
the devastated countries which will not be broken despite in¬ 
creased political tension. 

Among the many activities of the CIER has been an appeal 
to the graduating classes of schools and colleges to memorial¬ 
ize themselves by the making of contributions for educational 
reconstruction. More than two hundred graduating classes 
have already established such memorials. Another unusual 
project is the CIER Cooperative Project in International Ed¬ 
ucation whereby seven organizations are joining together to 
bring to the United States this spring about thirty educational 
leaders of devastated countries to observe and study best 
practices in American education as they relate to their own 
problems of reconstruction. The focal point of this project 
will be a four-week seminar at the University of Maryland 
under the direction of Dean Harold Benjamin. Participants 
will include leading educators from more than a dozen coun¬ 
tries—Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, 
Malta, Luxembourg, Greece, China, the Philippines, Germany, 
Austria, and Finland. 

It had been intended at the time that the commission re¬ 
ceived its second grant from the Carnegie Corporation early 
in 1947 to conclude its work in June of this year. It had from 
the beginning been regarded as a two-year project. The direc¬ 
tor presented to the commission last January a plan for orderly 
liquidation. The commission decided, however, unanimously, 
that the work of the commission should continue for at least 
another year. The unanticipated delay in general postwar 
economic recovery has likewise delayed educational recon¬ 
struction. UNESCO and the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO have urged the continuation of the CIER as essen¬ 
tial to the carrying-out of their programs. The demand for the 
CIER’s staff services has continued to increase. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, it was deemed essential at this time of critical inter¬ 
national tension to maintain the purely voluntary American 
humanitarian effort which the commission has symbolized to 
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complement increased governmental action and to avoid mis¬ 
understanding of American motives abroad. 

Tlie CIER, therefore, will continue, although funds to en¬ 
able it to render its present staff services are not yet available. 

I sincerely hope that these will be forthcoming in the near 
future. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

All during the debates on universal military training and 
more lately on selective service which have occupied so much 
of the Council’s attention during the past year, I have had a 
deep feeling that educators and laymen alike have given scant 
attention to the only kind of national defense which can really 
prevent war, namely, mutual international understanding. I 
hold Russia and her satellites to be responsible for an iron 
curtain which prevents freedom of communication between 
the East and the West and thus breeds mutual suspicion and 
distrust rather than understanding and good will. I believe that 
Russia has done a great disservice to world peace by her vetoes 
and her refusal to join the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. I hope that she may 
some day be brought to realize that America has no designs 
on her security and welfare but that, on the contrary, we are 
tremendously anxious to help build up a family of nations 
where all men the world over may develop and prosper in 
peace. 

Nevertheless, we too have not done all that we should for 
world peace through mutual understanding. To be sure, the 
Congress rather promptly passed the necessary legislation pro¬ 
viding for United States membership in UNESCO, but each 
year since that time, after meeting our contribution to the 
central office in Paris, it has reduced the appropriation neces¬ 
sary to carry on UNESCO’s work in this country to the barest 
essentials, namely, a few hundred thousand dollars. Alto¬ 
gether the appropriation for the next fiscal year, including 
our contribution for the support of the central office in Paris, 
will not total more than $3,600,000. How does this figure for 
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national defense and international peace compare with the 
billions we contemplate for military defense? 

After a long struggle the Congress finally passed, early this 
year, the Smith-Mundt bill authorizing a program of interna¬ 
tional information and educational exchange. I assure you, 
however, that it has been difficult to induce the Congress to 
make anything like adequate appropriations even for the in¬ 
formation program and so far no provision has been made 
for the educational exchange program next year except in 
Latin America. At the present time the expenditures con¬ 
templated for the entire program during the next fiscal year 
total $28,000,000. How does this figure for national defense 
through international understanding compare with the billions 
we spend on military defense? 

To further these programs for international education, the 
Congress, through the Fulbright Act, has extended to those 
countries short of dollar exchange which desire to purchase 
surplus war materials from the United States in their own 
currencies, the right to devote the proceeds of these purchases 
up to $20,000,000 to the payment of transportation and ex¬ 
penses of American students and teachers who wish to study 
and work in those countries. Similarly, arrangements may be 
made to meet the transportation expenses, but not the living 
or tuition expenses, of foreign students from these respective 
countries who wish to study in the United States. 

This is a very intelligent and commendable use to which to 
put these resources, and we should all be grateful to Senator 
Fulbright and his associates for it. But again the total amount 
involved is a small sum, and so far, for some strange reason, 
it has not been extended to any of the Latin American coun¬ 
tries. 

Indeed, all these measures looking to our national security 
through International understanding Involve only a small frac¬ 
tion of the amount of money which is being expended on 
military defense. One wonders when our government will 
become intelligent enough to spend money—real money—-on 
those efforts which alone In the end will bring about Interna¬ 
tional peace and hence our own national security. 
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Yet I would not have you assume that in our country this 
matter is solely or even primarily a matter for government 
concern and support. The task which confronts us is an educa¬ 
tional task, and as such it becomes the responsibility of teachers 
and educational administrators in their classrooms, and acting 
through their many national organizations. Neither will it do 
to assume that it is the responsibility of only a few self-chosen 
teachers, administrators, and leaders of educational organiza¬ 
tions. In our form of government we must depend on wide¬ 
spread intelligence for and devotion to the public good, in¬ 
cluding international affairs. 

I feel deeply, therefore, that while there are many critical 
problems in education to which the Council may be expected 
to give its attention, none is more important than the problem 
of international education. So long as it is my privilege to 
administer the affairs of the Council, it will be my policy to 
devote, particularly in these critical times, a substantial por¬ 
tion of our resources to this challenging responsibility. 

There is no single method for teaching international under¬ 
standing any more than there is for any other primary virtue. 
Every organization and indeed every individual has it within 
his power to make a contribution to it. But I agree with Sir 
Alfred Zimmern that merely to read about these matters and 
to stuff one's self with information is not enough. There must, 
if possible, be an accompanying program of personal action 
which brings home to the individual the length, breadth, and 
depth of the problems. It is, therefore, good for teachers to 
travel and study abroad. It is good for teachers and pupils to 
sacrifice a bit in order to assist in educational rehabilitation 
of the war-devastated countries through the CIER. It is good 
to open the doors of our colleges through scholarships to 
competent and deserving students from foreign countries. 
Through these and a hundred other similar activities you will 
gain information, but far more important, you will gain under¬ 
standing. 

It has seemed to me to be necessary, therefore, for the 
Council to engage in a widespread series of activities all of 
which I believe contribute to international understanding. I 
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visited last summer with Mr. Roy T. Davis of our staff the 
so-called American schools in many of the Latin American 
countries which the Inter-American Schools Service of the 
Council is assisting financially and professionally through 
funds which we receive from the Department of State. There 
are 55,000 to 60,000 youngsters enrolled in these schools, both 
Americans and nationals who are learning to respect and 
admire one another’s country. We have completed and will 
issue within the year a review of education in the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Near East. We have a joint Com¬ 
mittee with Canadian educators to bring about better under¬ 
standing between us and our neighbors to the north. We have 
arranged for American representation at the Congress of the 
British Empire Universities in July at Oxford University. We 
initiated and are supporting the Commission on International 
Educational Reconstruction. We are working with the educa¬ 
tional divisions of the Office of Military Government, United 
States, toward the re-education and reorientation of the 
Germans. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, the vice president of the Council, headed 
the educational mission which went to Korea and offered 
recommendations to the occupying authorities relative to the 
educational system of that unhappy land. 

The purpose of this mission was to examine the status of 
present programs for education and public information in 
South Korea; to review plans for future activities, and to 
recommend steps for the immediate improvement of programs 
for education and public information. The report of the mis¬ 
sion summarizes very clearly the importance of education as a 
foundation for a free and independent nation, the commend¬ 
able steps that have been taken by Military Government for 
the development of the educational program, and the large 
problems that still exist in this area. 

The report stresses especially the need for teachers in the 
Korean schools who are more thoroughly prepared in the sub¬ 
jects which they teach than are the present teachers in these 
schools, who are familiar with the best methods of teaching. 
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and who are oriented to a democratic philosophy of education. 
Xo achieve these purposes the mission recommended the es¬ 
tablishment in Korea of a training center staffed by educational 
specialists from the United States to provide intensive courses 
of training for educational administrators and teachers. 

Other recommendations pertain to the provision of teaching 
materials, the administration of Korean education under 
Military Government, the coordination of educational and 
informational services, the training of vocational-technical 
teachers, and provisions for interplant training of supervisory 
personnel in business and industry. 

While the recommendations of the mission were favorably 
received by both the Department of State and the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army, unfortunately, there has been a delay in 
putting some of these recommendations into effect owing to 
unsettled conditions in Korea. 

Simultaneously with the educational mission to Korea, of 
which Dr. Brumbaugh was a member, representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation also visited Korea and other Far 
Eastern countries to study educational needs. As a result of 
this visit by the Foundation representatives, the Council was 
requested to accept a grant of $6,000 for the purpose of 
supplying to institutions in Japan and Korea a carefully selected 
collection of books on changes and trends in higher education. 
The list of books for this purpose was compiled with the assist¬ 
ance of a number of American educators, headed by President 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College. Sets of sixty-five 
volumes published in the United States have already been sent 
to designated institutions in Korea and Japan. Negotiations are 
currently under way for the shipment of the books published 
in Great Britain v/hich were included on the original list. This 
contribution, though limited in number and restricted to higher 
education, will undoubtedly have considerable influence in the 
reshaping of educational programs at the college and university 
level in Korea and Japan. 

The members of the Council staff have contributed much time 
and effort toward the work of UNESCO by urging the formu- 
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lation and adoption of an international agreement which would 
permit the international exchange of educational films free of 
duty. Equally important, through the services of I. James 
Quillen of Stanford University, we have made a thorough 
review of all that has been done toward the revision of text¬ 
books in various countries for better international understand¬ 
ing. This report will shortly come from the press. So well done 
was this study that Dr, Quillen was immediately called to Paris 
on leave of absence for one year to set up UNESCO’s pro¬ 
gram of activities in the revision of textbooks throughout the 
world. 

Finally, and I hope most important, the Council has encour¬ 
aged the calling of an international conference on higher edu¬ 
cation. Such a conference was held in Paris in 1937 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The con¬ 
ference was very successful and resulted in plans for continuing 
activities which unfortunately were interrupted by the war. 
The members of the American delegation at the Mexico City 
conference of UNESCO in November supported the proposal 
to hold a second such conference, and arrangements have now 
been made to hold it in Utrecht, Holland, August 2 to 13. At 
that time extended consideration will be given to mutual 
problems in the field of higher education and to the possibility 
of setting up a permanent organization. In view of the Coun¬ 
cil’s deep interest in this enterprise it was perhaps natural 
that the Director General of UNESCO should request the 
services of Francis J. Brown on leave of absence for six months 
to set up the conference. Although our staff is very small, 1 
did not feel that we were in a position to refuse the request. 
Accordingly, Dr. Brown has now been in Paris about one 
month on his new assignment. 

I have summarized these activities of the Council in the field 
of international education in order that you may feel that we 
are trying to do our part in setting this troubled old world 
once more on an even keel. All of them put together are 
perhaps not impressive. Many other educational organiza¬ 
tions, however, under the leadership of the National Commis- 
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sion of UNESCO are also making their contributions to the 
cause of international understanding and good will. The move¬ 
ment is spreading and is engaging the interest and activities 
of an increasing proportion of our population. Surely if we as 
educators work sincerely and zealously for International peace 
through understanding, we can still have it and all its blessings 
in our day and generation. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

The Canada-United States Committee on Education has 
now completed four years of work, during which time there 
have been numerous meetings of the committee and the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Council. During the week of April 11, 
1948, the Canada—United States Committee on Education held 
a three-day meeting on the campus of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, at which time reports were made on recent activities and 
plans made for the future, 

Much attention was given to a study released in February 
1948 relating to the school history textbooks of the two coun¬ 
tries. This study revealed that Canadian history was usually 
neglected in the textbooks of the United States, and that minor 
differences between the two countries were frequently over¬ 
emphasized in Canadian textbooks. The authors of the study 
urged a more balanced treatment in American textbooks of all 
periods in Canadian history, with greater emphasis on the 
common ideals and movements of the two nations. It was 
reported that the study had already been reviewed by the edi¬ 
tors of Canadian textbooks and that copies had been brought 
to the attention of editors of publishing houses in the United 
States. The committee discussed plans for promoting further 
interest in the study through a series of special articles in edu¬ 
cational publications. 

A report relating to cooperative undertakings between 
schools and organizations of the two nations was considered 
by the committee. This report was prepared by A. H. Good¬ 
man, a graduate student in education at Harvard University. 
The study listed an unusually large number of cooperative 
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undertakings. The committee approved a proposal that part 
of the report be published in an early edition of Canadian 
Education, under an arrangement whereby reprints would be 
secured for distribution within the United States. 

A study entitled “The Growth of Means of Peaceful Settle¬ 
ment between Canada and the United States’’ was brought to 
the attention of the committee by its author, Professor George 
W. Brown of the University of Toronto. The content of the 
study is well described by its title, and much of the material 
relates to the use of arbitration as a means of settling disputes 
and misunderstandings. It was agreed that arrangements 
should be made to have this material published as a pamphlet 
in order to make it available to teachers of the social studies 
in secondary schools and colleges. 

The committee voted to sponsor the preparation of a few 
radio scripts for use by broadcasting stations in the two coun¬ 
tries. It was also agreed that inquiries should be encouraged 
regarding, the opinions of Canada held by school children in 
selected American communities. A similar study of the opinions 
of Canadian children was recommended. It is believed that 
such studies will help to identify possible areas in which addi¬ 
tional instruction regarding the culture, history, geography, 
and government of the two countries is needed. 

At the Ann Arbor meeting in April there was much dis¬ 
cussion of the need for a study of textbooks in geography 
similar to the published study of history textbooks. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee was authorized to take immediate steps to 
initiate such a study. There was also support for the sugges¬ 
tion that a workshop should be provided in the summer of 
1949, with emphasis on the development of better curriculum 
materials relating to Canada and the United States. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to seek the support of a 
university in the development of plans for such a workshop. 
It was later agreed to place the matter before the University 
of Michigan for consideration. 

In order to deepen the interest of selected leaders in both 
countries, the committee has created a group of consultants. 
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Those selected from Canada have already been notified of 
their appointments, and those from the United States will be 
notified in the immediate future. It is hoped that these con¬ 
sultants will aid the committee in identifying problems and in 
appraising the reports and other contributions of the commit¬ 
tee. The committee has continued its consideration of plans 
for facilitlating the exchange of staff members between the 
schools and higher Institutions of the two countries, and re¬ 
ports were made at the Ann Arbor meeting which indicate 
that some progress had been made in the promotion of such 
exchanges, especially at the level of higher education. 

At the Ann Arbor meeting, Professor Charles E. Phillips 
of the University of Toronto was elected chairman of the 
Canadian members of the committee and Dean J. B. Edmon¬ 
son of the University of Michigan was elected chairman of the 
members from the United States. These two officers will serve 
for the next three years as co-chairmen of the Canada—United 
States Committee on Education. F. K. Stewart, executive sec¬ 
retary of the Canadian Education Association, was elected 
Canadian secretary, and Professor Erling M. Hunt of Colum¬ 
bia University was elected American secretary. It was agreed 
that the next meeting of the committee should be held in 
Quebec in October 1949. 

The members of the Canada—United States Committee arc 
convinced that bilateral committees between neighboring na¬ 
tions will become quite numerous in the years ahead, and that 
the development of cooperative programs for promoting 
peaceful relations between well-intentioned neighbors will have 
a profound influence in world affairs. The Canada—United 
States Committee therefore feels that its work is of a pioneer¬ 
ing character, and that it is likely to have growing significance 
in the years ahead. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 

Since 1943 the Council has acted as administrative agent 
for U.S. government agencies in developing and strengthening 
American-type schools throughout Latin America. To carry 
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on this work, the Council set up the Inter-American Schools 
Service, with E. D. Grizzell as chairman of the advisory com¬ 
mittee and with Henry Grattan Doyle as chairman of a sub¬ 
committee which passes on special grants-in-aid to schools. 
Roy Tasco Davis has been director of the Service since it was 
established. The original contract for this project was signed 
in 1943 with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Since 1944 
it has operated under annual contracts with the Department of 
State. This project is a part of the cultural program of the 
Department of State and grants for this purpose come from 
the appropriation Congress makes to the Department of State 
for cooperation with the other American republics. Since the 
last report the Council has been granted $171,748 for this 


project, which is to be used as follows; 

Inter-American Schools Service. $ 26,500.00 

Professional materials and supplies for American-sponsored 

schools in Latin America. 5,000,00 

Grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools in Latin 

America. il36,043.35 

Administrative expenses of the American Council on 

Education—accounting and auditing. 4,204.65 


Total. $171,748.00 


The Inter-American Schools Service provides professional 
advice, incentive materials, and information to 275 American 
schools throughout the other Americas. These schools are of 
three types; 

1. Cooperative, nonsectarian, community schools sponsored 
by U.S. citizens and nationals of the countries in which they 
operate, 

2. Schools founded and operated by United States religious 
organizations, and 

3. Schools established and operated by United States com¬ 
mercial firms. 

There are now approximately 60,000 Latin American stu¬ 
dents enrolled In these schools, and most of the schools have a 
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long waiting list. The operating costs, with the exception of 
company-sponsored schools, are borne largely by Americans 
and nationals of the communities in which they operate. It is 
estimated that more than $4,000,000 was raised locally last 
year through tuition charges and gifts for the support of these 
schools. During the past year several of the community schools 
have raised funds locally for building purposes. Reports show 
that building projects costing more than $1,000,000 are now 
being carried out. The Council has cooperated actively in these 
fund-raising campaigns. 

The Inter-American Schools Service assists in the selection 
of teaching materials and textbooks and in planning the edu¬ 
cational programs of many of the schools. It also gives advice 
concerning financial problems. During the past year it has sup¬ 
plied the schools with considerable material to be used in teach¬ 
ing English. The Service acts as a recruiting agency for United 
States personnel employed by the community and company 
schools. It maintains a file of more than 500 approved candi¬ 
dates for work in these schools. Grants-in-aid ranging from 
$3,000 to $35,000 have been made during the current year to 
sixteen community schools for the purpose of employing ad¬ 
ministrative officers and teachers from the United Sta,tes. 

During the past year the Council made representations to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue requesting that contributions 
made to it for American-type community schools in Latin 
America be adjudged as deductible under the income tax law. 
This request was approved. 

At the request of the Council, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools appointed a special commit¬ 
tee to consider the possible accreditation of the American-type 
schools in the other Americas. Several conferences were held 
with representatives of the Southern Association and consider¬ 
able progress has been made in carrying out this plan. 

During the summer of 1947 it was my privilege, in company 
with Mr. Roy T. Davis, director of the Inter-American 
Schools Service, to spend six weeks in visiting American-spon¬ 
sored schools in Costa Rica, Panama, and all of the other 
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South American countries except Bolivia and Paraguay. I was 
deeply impressed with the service these schools arc rendering 
not only to the children of United States citizens residing in 
the several countries but also to a large number of children of 
the nationals. The schools are conducted in the spirit of 
American education. They serve as a valuable asset to the 
educational system of the respective country. The Council 
may well be proud of its part in the modest but exceedingly 
important aspect of inter-American cultural relations. Cer¬ 
tainly its importance compares favorably with that of the cul¬ 
tural institutes and the cooperative educational programs being 
undertaken by contract with a number of the Latin American 
countries. 

AMERICAN scirooi.s IN CHINA 

Under a contract with the Department of State, the Coun¬ 
cil is administering a grant of $100,800 for the rehabilitation 
of American schools in China. Under the terms of the con¬ 
tract, this grant is to be expended or obligated before June 
30, 1948. Grants-in-aid of $4,476.19 have been made to each 
of fourteen colleges and seven secondary schools in China. 
The contract with the Department of State provides that not 
more than 10 percent of the grant be used for administrative 
purposes by the Council, The total cost of this service will be 
$6,800. 

EDUCATION IN ARAD COUNTRIES OF TIIE NEAR EAST 

The Commission to Study Education in Arab Countries of 
the Near East, Roderic D. Matthews, director, has completed 
the first draft of its report and this draft has been approved 
by the Department of State. Final editing is going forward 
and publication is expected by the end of 1948. Dr. Matta 
Akrawi, now Director General of Higher Education in the 
Ministry of Education in Iraq, completed his work with the 
commission in September and returned to Bagdad. 

TEACHING MATERIALS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

The results of this study of the treatment of various mi¬ 
nority groups in our population in the textbooks commonly used 
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in the schools of this country was described at length in my 
report of last year. James L. Hanley is chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. There has been considerable delay in publishing this 
interesting and significant study, largely due to the absorbing 
duties of the director, Howard E. Wilson, in helping to set 
up the central office of UNESCO in Paris. However, the 
manuscript is now in the editorial office of the Council and will 
be published in the fall. It is entitled Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials. 

COLLEGE STUDY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

The College Study in Intergroup Relations, Lloyd Allen 
Cook, director, has worked intensively during the year with 
ten institutions, In contrast to the twenty In the program in 
1946—47. With fewer colleges to serve, each has been assisted 
to the approximate limits of its needs in developing a human- 
relation emphasis in Its teacher-training program. In addition 
to these concentrated services, the College Study staff, with 
substantial assistance from college committee chairmen, has 
prepared a 368-page manuscript on the first two years ofi 
group relations work. This report, on acceptance by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, under whose 
auspices the project is conducted, will be published by the 
American Council on Education, possibly in the fall of 1948. 

Other College Study seiwices Include, as in past years, the 
development and refinement of study forms in intergroup re¬ 
lations, demonstrations of “group process” teaching, addresses 
to college faculties not in the Study, publications, participation 
in conferences, and planning for the Study’s final period. 

Of notable interest was the conference on "Civil Rights,” 
held in February at Atlanta University, under joint sponsor¬ 
ship of Atlanta University, the Southern Regional Council, the 
College Study In Intergroup Relations, and a large number of 
related organizations. A 26-page printed digest of the Tru¬ 
man Committee report. To Secure These Rights, was pre¬ 
pared and distributed to the 1,500 university professors, stu¬ 
dents, and school and agency heads in attendance. These indi¬ 
viduals came from every part of the South and from Texas. 
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In respect to program planning, college committee chairmen 
have made what is perhaps a final statement of basic goals. 
In brief form, these goals are as follows; 

1. To study and appraise in youth and adult life the role of race, 
creed, immigrant cultures, rural-urban and class-level differences. 

2. To demonstrate ways of creating in- and out-of-school environments 
in which all persons are viewed and valued in terms of their worth. 

3. To teach prospective teachers a deeper concern for, and a more 
basic understanding of, group realtions in everyday life, and to increase 
their skill in group-work processes. 

4. To assist colleges in making basic changes in any aspects of their 
human-relations program and in diffusing these changes within the 
teacher-training profession. 

5. To work directly, and to cooperate actively, with community 
groups, state and national agencies, involved in the progressive democ¬ 
ratization of our common life. 

Being fully autonomous, and with different situational 
pressures, each college has been encouraged to make its own 
adaptation of these goals. These uses, emphases, and inter¬ 
pretations continue to be extremely varied, as materials in the 
forthcoming volume will show. For example, over-all con¬ 
clusions on college data-gathering studies include the following 
generalizations: 

1. Race relations have been of greatest concern, exception being in 
the Southwestern region, i.e., Anglo-Spanish problems. Creed everywhere 
has been of least concern, a fact rather difficult to explain. 

2. In respect to number of studies, colleges have been most interested 
in student attitudes, less in behaviors and least with factual knowledge, 
a conclusion which also holds for studies made in public schools. 

3. While large amounts of test data have been collected, findings are 
not usually comparable from college to college. Such data have been 
used in local curricular revision and program making. 

4. Where test data are comparable, median altitudinal scores show 
significant differences between colleges, and within specific campus 
groupings. Sociometrlc testing reveals similar differences among public 
schools. Projective testing, while still in its infancy, is a promising ap¬ 
proach to the human-relations field. 

5. Efforts to effect changes in attitudes, under pie- and end-test meas¬ 
urement, suggest the ineffectiveness of a direct, intellectual approach. 
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While further study is needed, any one of several indirect, participational 
approaches appears to secure greater changes in student attitudes. 

6. Beginnings have been made on a nation-tvide testing program in 
human relations. Data are sufficient now to be of use to any college in 
reorienting its program. Further progress will come as test norms are 
established, instruments revised, and new theories of human relations 
brought under scrutiny. 

Since teaching, rather than testing, has been the prime con¬ 
cern of colleges in the College Study program, it is probable 
that contributions to instructional method will outweigh those 
made in testing. If teaching is broadly defined, colleges have 
conducted some type of experimeatal work along five related 
lines: 

1. The intellectual approach. Assumptions that facts change values, 
ideas shape conduct. Example; the academic lecture and textbook course. 

2. The vicarious experience approach. An indirect approach, as in 
the use of movies, plays, and current fiction, where a prejudiced indi¬ 
vidual presumably takes the role of an out-group member, living his life, 
experiencing his world. 

3. The community study-action approach. Participant-observer ex¬ 
periences in concrete life processes; for example, case studies of children, 
home visitation, field trips, social agency work, community action groups. 

4. Exhibits, festivals, and pageants. Campus or community display 
of Old World or other heritages, minority-group customs and contribu¬ 
tions. Aim to create out-group self-respect and in-group acceptance— 
i.e., unity. 

5. Small-group process approach. Use of the group as an instrument 
for the education of its members. Example: socio-drama, group planning, 
group therapy. 

Pending further study and exact definition, no over-all evalu¬ 
ation of these current approaches to intergroup education can 
be given. Such data as are available suggest the relatively 
greater effectiveness of numbers 3 and 5 above, a hypothesis 
now being subjected to rather intensive study. Whatever the 
method used, it has been extremely difficult to secure atti- 
tudinal changes in college students. Measured increases and 
decreases, and shifts in direction are seldom large, and fre¬ 
quently they are not statistically significant. 
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Aside from changes in people, aside also from contributions 
to testing and teaching, college committee chairmen believe 
there are other kinds of evidence on which their programs 
should be judged. For instance, every college cites examples 
to show increases in college and community cooperation, col¬ 
lege and school joint projects, college planning with social 
agency heads for student work with children. Changes in col¬ 
lege student life and groupings are often given as evidence of 
the diffusion of a human-relations viewpoint over the campus. 

Much of the current material on intergroup relations has 
been appraised by the director of the College Study in a critical 
analysis of research in the October 1947 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research. The article contains a 77-item bibli¬ 
ography. 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS 

This is the last year of the project on intergroup education 
in cooperating schools, Charles H. Lake, chairman, hence 
several changes were made in the relative emphasis on various 
activities. 

The total amount of field work was reduced in part for 
financial reasons, in part to permit more intensive work, and to 
leave time for reporting. Only eleven school systems took 
part in the work in contrast to eighteen last year. This num¬ 
ber included one new system. The number of field projects 
was reduced to fifty in order to give more time for appraisal 
and analysis. 

No new projects were initiated. Instead, more time was 
given to testing out in practice the various programs initiated 
last year. For example, the instructional units have been tried 
out by teams of teachers, each by a method congenial to them, 
each securing tangible evidence of the eflEcacy of these units. 

Similar records have been secured on’ processes and suc¬ 
cesses and failures of the variety of community projects. 
These records have made it possible to determine the more 
effective practices. 

Emphasis has also been given to helping workers acquire the 
practical knowledge needed in the conduct of group-relations 
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projects such as developing the skills needed in classroom 
teaching, in the conduct of an Interracial Boy Scout troop, or 
in mobilizing the PTA. 

Because this was the last year of the project, there was need 
for developing ways and means of disseminating what has 
been learned in the experimental projects. School systems have 
made plans, for example, for ways in which the central super¬ 
visory staff, or their standing committees, can not only learn 
about activities in their field, but also incorporate what has 
been found valuable In their general programs. Personnel 
trained in connection with the project may be used as a local 
resource pool. 

Plans for continuing the programs initiated by the project 
include continuing the employment of persons responsible for 
intergroup education, conducting local workshops, providing 
for intergroup education in other in-service programs, and 
establishing libraries of materials and audio-visual aids. 

Much attention has been devoted to securing tangible evalu¬ 
ative evidence: on the nature of group relations among the 
students; on the processes which seem most effective in de¬ 
veloping programs of various sorts; on the efficacy of various 
techniques and approaches; on the types of training needed. 
The project has accumulated more material of this sort than 
it is possible to digest and to analyze in the remaining time, 
Provisions are needed for making these materials available to 
people interested in research. 

Training on the job has received a marked impetus due to 
the cumulative building up of trained local leadership. This 
leadership has grown in number and in competence, with the 
result that total participation has doubled this year. The em¬ 
phasis on developing local initiative has borne fruit in the 
spread of interest and competence much beyond the immediate 
project. 

In addition to conducting a workshop at the University of 
Chicago, the staff has helped initiate many local workshops, 
institutes, and other in-service projects, and supplied them with 
advice on methods and with materials and bibliographies. 
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Similar development has taken place in the training of com¬ 
munity leadership for such purposes as conducting youth coun¬ 
cils, conducting self-surveys, or initiating community improve¬ 
ment projects. 

A considerable portion of time and effort has gone into the 
preparation of publications. Several types are planned: 

1. The general report of the study. The final draft of this 
report, to be submitted for examination by participating schools 
and by the advisory board, is practically completed. 

2. JVork in Progress Series—pamphlets describing various 
tools and techniques. Two of these, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations and Literature for Human Understanding, 
have been published by the Council. A third one, Sociometry 
in Group Relations, is ready. Three others, one on evaluation, 
one on studying group life in school, and one on workshops 
—are in preparation. 

3. Three monographs on instructional practices are 
planned. One of these is to be devoted to the secondary level, 
another to the elementary level. The third one is a case study 
of one class, under one teacher, describing ways of studying 
students and the community and the impact of these on teachers 
and the program building. 

The May issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
which was devoted to school culture, was written by the staff 
of the project. 

Arrangements are being made for articles by participating 
teachers on their work to be published in various periodicals. 
Several school systems are planning monographs or Issues of 
their local publications describing their own work. 

The project has opened up tremendous possibilities for 
concentrated and continued work in this field. Many of the 
school systems are anxious to have additional services. De¬ 
mands have been coming in for graduate training in this field. 
There is, of course, a perennial need for practical types of re¬ 
search which would be of immediate use to groups active in 
this field, With this In mind, plans are afoot to establish a 
continuing center at some university. 
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Implementation of the program is another problem. Some 
plans are being made for a cooperative sponsoring of some of 
the publications so as to extend their use. Some provisions are 
needed to “translate" the techniques and methods developed 
in school programs for lay use. 

T.he appraisal and evidence-gathering have been quite suc¬ 
cessful and rewarding. This past year has added considerably 
to the specificity of programs, to the clarity of successful pro¬ 
cedures, and to a clearer picture of what the processes of 
planning are that help teachers most effectively. 

The specific studies projected last year on unifying school 
life through more effective use of group living in school were 
all carried through, and much valuable information was de¬ 
rived from them. 

The publication of the results has been slower than had 
been planned, largely because the field situations were so prom¬ 
ising that it seemed unwise to discontinue field work in the 
middle of the year and thereby lose much of the results for 
which momentum had been built. 

The appraisal of the effects of the project on the local situa¬ 
tions by the local people has been quite laudatory. Most school 
systems have expressed gratification with the profound changes 
in teachers and programs, with the amount of work done, and 
with the quality of thinking and planning set in motion. About 
half of the school systems are prepared to continue the services 
of the staff for fees, if such services are offered. 

COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACFIER EDUCATION 

International aspects of teacher education have been a 
major interest of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education during 1947-48. A special committee was created, 
with Walter E. Hager as chairman. This committee was re¬ 
sponsible for the publication of a "Tentative List of Educa¬ 
tors in America with Foreign Experience” which was widely 
distributed. The committee also sent Karl W. Bigelow, CCTE 
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chairman, to Europe during the summer to study the possi¬ 
bilities of developing an international organization concerned 
with teacher education. Dr. Bigelow visited France, where he 
participated in UNESCO’s first international educational 
seminar, and also visited Belgium, the Netherlands, England, 
and Scotland. He later attended UNESCO’s second general 
conference at Mexico City as an unofficial observer. He has 
been invited to direct UNESCO's seminar on the education 
and training of teachers which is to be held in England this 
coming summer. 

Interest in state councils on teacher education has continued, 
and CCTE activities in this connection are being increased as 
a consequence of special support made available by the General 
Education Board. A Committee on State Councils has been set 
up under the chairmanship of L. D. Haskew, and a work con¬ 
ference on state councils will be held next August. 

Other special CCTE projects have also been going forward, 
notably the College Study in Intergroup Relations which is an 
activity of the Council dealt with elsewhere in this report. 
Activities relating to the preparation of college teachers and 
the long-range evaluation of the preparation and success of 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools should also 
be mentioned. Representatives of the CCTE have served as 
consultants to various groups concerned with teacher educa¬ 
tion. The Council on Cooperation’s Newsletter has continued 
to be published bimonthly during the academic year, the cir¬ 
culation having now risen to 5,300. 

During the year the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools joined the CCTE. In February three 
member-organizations—the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the National Association of Colleges and Depart¬ 
ments of Education, and the National Association of Teacher 
Education Institutions in Metropolitan Districts—merged to 
form the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu¬ 
cation. This new organization represents more than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty institutions in which teacher education is a major 
interest. 

The Eleventh Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Edu- 
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cation, cosponsored by the CCTE and eight of its member- 
organizations, was held at Atlantic City on the 21st of Febru¬ 
ary. The time allotted to the conference was this year more 
than doubled. Its focus of attention was the fourth American 
Association of College Teachers of Education report on school 
and community laboratory experiences. Approximately five 
hundred persons were in attendance. 

DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 

Much has been said and quite a little written about discrimi¬ 
nation against members of certain races and religions in ad¬ 
mission to college. The recent report of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education called attention to the impor¬ 
tance of the problem. The Association of American Colleges 
has appointed a commission to give the matter continuing at¬ 
tention. New York State, where the problem has been acute, 
passed a law looking toward the elimination, or at least the 
reduction, of discrimination against qualified Students because 
of race or religion. Finally, as is well known, the United States 
Supreme Court has held upon a number of occasions that 
where separate schools and colleges for white and colored stu¬ 
dents exist, approximately equal facilities must be provided for 
them respectively. 

Notwithstanding all these activities it remains a fact that 
there is little dependable knowledge on the actual extent and 
character of discrimination in college admissions. Inasmuch 
as the matter is of major importance in the development of 
democratic practice and faith, it seemed especially important 
that an objective study should be made both for the considera¬ 
tion of the colleges on the one hand and the general public 
on the other. Therefore, after etxended preliminary discus¬ 
sion, the Council, with the aid of a grant from B’nai B’rith, 
began a special study on discrimination in college admissions 
approximately a year ago. An advisory committee was ap¬ 
pointed, and several meetings wete held to determine the scope 
and procedures for the study. 

It was apparent, after a study of the possible means of pro¬ 
curing factual data, that it would he necessary to go directly 
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to high school seniors and follow them through their contacts 
with colleges to determine whether or not they were admitted 
to college and the factors which influenced such admission or 
rejection. A pilot .study indicated that such an approach was 
both practicable and feasible and gave promise of results. 

For this purpose it was necessary to employ a national 
agency experienced in conducting interviews with individuals. 
Consequently, a contract was made with the Elmo Roper or¬ 
ganization. Representatives of this organization have inter¬ 
viewed personally more than 12,000 high school students en¬ 
rolled in secondary schools, carefully selected to represent a 
typical cross section of the high school population. Follow-up 
interviews were made in October and November 1947 to de¬ 
termine the success of these individuals in being admitted to 
college. Factual data were also procured which provide com¬ 
parable data on scholarship standing and such other informa¬ 
tion as could best be obtained from the high school records. 

The Elmo Roper organization has made a scientific analysis 
of these data through a correlation of the variables. These 
tables will be presented to the advisory committee In a short 
time. Other pertinent material compiled from state laws and 
charters will be reviewed. The report will be available in the 
fall. Julian Woodward has accepted responsibility for draft¬ 
ing the report. He is being assisted by Helen E. Davis and 
M. M. Chambers. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Current activity in the Congress is once more emphasizing 
the important place which social security occupies in the life 
of the nation. The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has recently established a special subcommittee to deal with 
the problem of changes and extensions in the program of 
social insurance, public assistance, and related services. In April 
the Advisory Council on Social Security to the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate submitted to that commit¬ 
tee what will be the first of a series of reports on this subject. 
The report recommends substantial extensions of the coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance, including, among other pro- 
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visions, the incorporation in that systeni of both professional 
and maintenance employees of educational institutions. It. is, 
of course, uncertain at this time what action, if any, the Con¬ 
gress may take on these reports. 

These developments which ultimately promise to bring 
everybody under one or more of the protections of social 
security are giving added significance to the work of the 
Council’s Committee on Education and Social Security, Earl 
G. Harrison, chairman. That committee is engaging in a pro¬ 
gram designed to contribute to the equipment of personnel 
for the administration of social insurance and public assistance 
and also to make available to the colleges and universities 
those materials of social security which are appropriate to a 
liberal arts curriculum on the one hand and professional edu¬ 
cation on the other. 

In January of this year the committee published, under the 
title People and Process in Social Security, its analysis, referred 
to in last year's report, of the administrative process which 
characterizes the operations of old-age and survivors insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and public assistance. This is the 
process—the committee calls it social administration—through 
which law is translated into operating policies, and these poli¬ 
cies are applied in the determination and provision of benefits 
and related services to individuals. This book represents what 
is probably the first attempt at a systematic description of 
social administration as a process and of what people need to 
know and be able to do in carrying out this process. It is 
offered to administrators and teachers as a contribution to the 
content of education in this field. The book was very carefully 
prepared and has called forth many favorable comments. 

Among other materials developed by the committee are two 
papers of which considerable use is being made in training and 
educational activities. The first, in line with the committee’s 
policy of utilizing periodicals and related publications as 
mediums through which to reach its audience, appeared first 
in the Social Service Review. The article is titled “Social 
Insurance and the Right to Assistance” and is directed to 
clarifying the issues of a much debated subject and to indicat- 
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ing the differences between insurance and assistance. The 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, purchased 
700 copies of the reprint for distribution to its central, area, 
and field offices. 

The second paper, originally presented in connection with a 
symposium celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Community Service Society of New York, traces the “Develop¬ 
ment of Governmental Responsibility for Human Welfare." 
It has been included in a book published by the Community 
Service Society and has been reproduced for special use in 
social service classes in New York and in Washington. 

A major activity of the committee is its institutes for ad¬ 
ministrators in the field of social security. It has held four 
such institutes, two in Denver and two in Washington. The 
membership has ranged from 13 to 33, and has included such 
people as the state welfare commissioner, the state unemploy¬ 
ment insurance chairman or director, the deputy commissioner, 
vice chairman or assistance director, the divisional chief who 
reports to the commissioner or to the deputy, and federal offi¬ 
cials. Each participant heads a large personnel. For example, 
the thirteen individuals who attended the April 5-9 institute 
were responsible for the administrative direction and super¬ 
vision or in-service training of more than 9,000 persons. 

The Committee on Education and Social Security also 
offered two institutes to college and university teachers in the 
social sciences and in social work. The membership of the first 
of these institutes, in September 1947, was formed by heads 
of departments of social science suggested by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Schools of Social Administration, The membership 
of the second institute, in December 1947, included the deans 
and directors of schools of social work or their appointees. 
A third institute, to be held June 14-18, 1948, is being planned 
for a group of college and university teachers in the social 
sciences suggested by administrators who have attended the 
Institutes of the committee. 
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These institutes for college and university teachers are di¬ 
rected to a discussion of the basic and current issues in social 
security and to an orientation of the teacher to the nature of 
governmental administration in this field. Their purpose is 
(a) to provide the teacher with recent experience and present 
thinking as it develops in the operations of insurance and 
assistance and to introduce him to the facilities through which 
he can keep his material up to date; (b) to offer him the kind 
of information which will enable him to interpret to his 
students what work in government in general and social secu¬ 
rity in particular entails. The appreciation with which teachers 
accept the invitations to these institutes and what they say and 
write after having taken part in them indicate the importance 
and value to them of this kind of experience. 

Other activities in relation to colleges and universities in¬ 
clude a one-day institute offered at the University of New 
Hampshire and attended by the full faculty membership in 
economics, political science, and sociology; the presentation of 
material and discussions at meetings of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Schools of Social Work, the National Association of 
Schools of Social Administration, the Southern Sociological 
Society, and the like. 

Included also in the educational activities of the committee 
was a three-session seminar in social administration conducted 
in October and November 1947 at the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic for two psychiatrists in training and attended 
by the director and associate director of the Clinic. The 
problem of how to equip the pyschiatrist to head a clinic, pri¬ 
vate or governmental, is one which will be increasingly press¬ 
ing. It is an area for further study, not a principal task of a 
program such as ours, but certainly not to be disregarded if 
requests for consultation .can be met without prejudice to the 
main stream of the project. 

Since December 1947 Robert M. Ball, the assistant director 
of the committee, has been serving on a part-time basis. It is a 
tribute to Mr. Ball’s broadly based knowledge and competence, 
and perhaps also an indication that the work of the committee 
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is regarded as impartial and objective, that he should have 
been asked to be staff director of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security to the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate. His service in this strategic post in the development of 
the national program for social security is an illustration of the 
kind of interplay between the field of education and that of 
administration which is and can be an increasingly important 
factor in increasing the quality of governmental planning and 
operation. 

During the last year, thirty-four ranking officials of the 
Federal Security Agency and other government agencies and 
departments participated in the committee’s institutes. Their 
services represent a substantial contribution from government 
to our program. The project could not have been possible 
without the support it has received from the Social Security 
Administration of the Federal Security Agency. The original 
impetus that led to the organization of the committee came 
from the Social Security Board and the Commissioner for 
Social Security, Arthur J. Altmeyer, who has been a member 
of the committee since its inception. 

Another important factor has been the active cooperation 
of the Library of Congress. The Library has been the scene 
of all the Washington institutes. Its facilities in books and for 
study have been made available to the staff and members of the 
institutes and the Librarian, Luther H. Evans, has himself 
contributed to the discussions of administration. 

These services and those of other leading federal officials, 
the response of state and federal administratoi-s and college 
and university teachers to the invitations to the institutes, and 
the use which is being made of the publications of the project 
help to confirm the conclusions at which the committee has ar¬ 
rived as the result of its study and teaching. We are now 
approaching an answer to the question which I asked when Mr. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, and his associates 
first discussed with the Council the projeet that led to the 
formation of the Committee on Education and Social Security: 
“Is this-an emerging field of education?” Everything thus far 
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in the experience of the committee points in the direction of 
“yes.'' 

COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 

The Council’s Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education is entering its sixth year of activity. From 1943 to 
1948 it has served as the facility through which agencies and 
institutions in the South working in the field of resource use and 
development could coordinate their efforts. It has served as 
a clearing house of information on programs in resource-use 
education and has kept the agencies in the southern region 
aware of one another’s operations in this field. As a part of 
its continuing program, it consults and advises with institutions 
and agencies in developing special programs. In the past five 
years the committee has worked with more than six hundred 
state agencies and institutions and thirty-eight regional organi¬ 
zations. 

This committee Is made up of fourteen members, represent¬ 
ing southern agencies and institutions. The members are 
elected for staggered terms of four years. During the forth¬ 
coming year, Russell S. Poor, dean of the Graduate School, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, will succeed Maurice F. Seay, 
dean, University of Kentucky, who has served as chairman 
for the past four years. 

Staff services for the committee are supplied by several in¬ 
stitutions in the region. At the present time the central 
offices are located at the University of North Carolina. That 
institution provides the part-time services of an executive 
secretary, office space, and stenographic assistance. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority also provides the part-time serv¬ 
ices of an associate secretary. 

At its March 27, 1948, meeting the committee discussed 
the fact that its primary emphasis in the past has been in 
broadening an undertsanding of the basic principles of resource 
use. Members agreed that attention should now be turned to 
greater emphasis on specific techniques and methods for infus¬ 
ing these principles into the total educational picture. In 
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order to effect this new emphasis, the committee must be in 
position to assist state, local, and institutional groups in ob¬ 
taining increasing consulative and other services. During the 
next year, the committee hopes that staff services provided by 
institutions throughout the region will enable it to increase its 
assistance to these groups through visitations, work confer¬ 
ences and workshops, opportunities for joint program plan¬ 
ning, and encouragement of specific experimental studies of 
techniques and methods. 

In the past year this committee has spent the greater pro¬ 
portion of its time in a program of cooperation with other 
regional organizations, in order to reinforce their efforts to 
give state, local, and institutional agencies assistance in pro¬ 
grams related to education for resource use and development. 
Among the agencies and organizations with which it has 
worked are the Southern Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern Program for Training and Research in 
Public Administration, the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, the Regional Materials Service, the Southern Edu¬ 
cational Film Production Service, the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority, the Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
many others. The present report will give detailed attention 
only to the major projects on which the committee’s staff 
worked during the year. 

Since the committee’s organization, a number of programs 
have been Initiated. Many groups felt the need not only of 
intensifying their scientific knowledge of resource use but also 
of taking stock in terms of what we are doing and how our 
efforts can be strengthened. It was with this thought in mind 
that the committee sponsored Gatlinburg Conference III 
during the period September 2—13, 1947. 

More than one hundred educators, scientists, and adminis¬ 
trators attended one or both weeks of that conference. The 
first week's sessions were devoted primarily to increasing the 
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subject-matter knowledge of the participants. Each morning 
during the week a group of specialists in the various natural 
and social sciences held panel discussions. Their discussions 
were related to selected topics regarding natural, human, and 
social aspects of the environment. Afternoons were reserved 
for field trips. The purpose of the field trips was to point up 
the application of principles developed in the morning meet¬ 
ings. Papers presented by the science panel will be published 
by the Bureau of School Services, University of Kentucky. 
These will appear in the June issue of the Bureau's Bulletin. 

The second week of Gatlinburg Conference III was de¬ 
voted to a review of the committee’s program and to next 
possible activities. Individi 2 als actively engaged in southern 
programs related to resource development reviewed the ad¬ 
ministrative devices and educational techniques employed on 
institutional, state, and regional levels. Conference partici¬ 
pants, meeting as one group or in small committees, studied 
and analyzed these programs and made suggestions for 
strengthening them. Nineteen such regional, state, and insti¬ 
tutional programs were reviewed and analyzed. Arrangements 
also are being made for publication of tbe descriptions of these 
programs. 

A year and a half has elapsed since the committee entered 
into a cooperative project with the Southern States Work 
Conference on School Administrative Problems. As reported 
last year, this project is designed to analyze current practices 
and develop and experiment with specific programs of improve¬ 
ment in resource instruction. State committees in eleven of the 
fourteen southern states are carrying out this project in three 
phases: school administration, teacher education, and public 
school curriculums. The assumption is that conclusions should 
grow out of study, evaluation, and testing by many persons of 
their own experiences in daily educational work, rather than 
out of study by any small, centralized group. 

These state working groups met with the regional steering 
committee at Daytona Beach, Florida, in June 1947. Primary 
attention was devoted at that time to “What is a good school 
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program in resource-use education?” Subcommittees worked 
during the two weeks’ period on specific problems related to 
this question. Their reports are included in a mimeographed 
report, “Papers from the Resource-Use Education Project," 

After another year’s experience working in their respective 
states, these groups will come together at Daytona May 31 to 
June 12, 1948. The objectives for this year are (1) develop¬ 
ment of a list of specific practices that have been found helpful 
in teaching resource-use education; (2) production of a check 
list or other instruments which local schools can use in plan¬ 
ning program improvement; and (3) development of sugges¬ 
tions for teacher education. State and regional chairmen for 
the project will participate in two days of preconference plan¬ 
ning just prior to the opening of the formal sessions. 

The committee joined with the Southern Council of Chief 
State School Officers in sponsoring a work conference in Chapel 
Hill during the last week in March. At that time more than 
one hundred educators came from twelve southern states and 
three other regions to work on common problems in the field 
of resource use and development. A unique feature of this 
work conference was the techniques used. No formal speeches 
were made. Attention was focused on the day-to-day problems 
which participants brought to the conference. All solutions 
and decisions were developed in small groups through the dis¬ 
cussion method. Each of these groups assessed its own work 
from two viewpoints: (1) productivity in terms of solution of 
the problem on which it was working, and (2) how they 
worked together as a group. Each group had a staff of four 
persons: a leader, an associate leader, an observer, and a 
recorder. Recorders kept daily minutes for the groups to help 
them keep their objective in focus. 

A major barrier to effective education for improvement of 
living in the South has been a lack of personnel adequately 
trained in the concepts and techniques of resource use to take 
leadership in this field. The lack exists among teachers, school 
administrators, personnel of state departments of education 
and of many other agencies working In the region. This prob- 
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lem has been the subject of much concern on the part of the 
Southern Council of Chief State School Officers, the Confer¬ 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, the University 
of North Carolina, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the University of Kentucky, this committee, and others. These 
groups have indicated an acute need for in-service, as well as 
pre-service, training in this field. Work conferences are an 
important part of such training, especially in helping with 
problem solving. But there is a need for a systematic program 
of training which can be made available to an increasingly 
larger number of persons. The committee is engaged now in 
helping interested institutions to establish regional programs 
of leadership training, both pre- and in-service, which will cut 
across traditional departmental barriers and can be fitted to the 
needs of the trainees. Persons directing these programs will 
be tied in closely with the total regional effort by serving as 
associate secretaries for the committee. 

As indicated in last year’s report, the committee feels that 
the provision of practical experiences is an important part of 
such training. In the summer of 1947 it sponsored an intern¬ 
ship program for graduate study in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This program provided six weeks' study for five 
Southerners working on problems of resource use. The interns 
studied and observed TVA operations, placing particular em¬ 
phasis on the administrative and educational methods used in 
its program of resource development. Each day they spent 
two to four hours in discussion-interviews with key TVA per¬ 
sonnel responsible for an aspect of the program being studied. 
Each week a period of seminar-discussions among the interns 
and their TVA supervisors provided summarization and direc¬ 
tion of their study. Discussions were supplemented by film 
showings, field trips, and readings. At the end of the program 
each intern prepared a report on the principles of resource de¬ 
velopment as derived from his experience with TVA. 

Results of these internships were reported to the Confer¬ 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, members of 
which expressed an interest in having the program continued. 
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Arrangements have been made 'with TVA to repeat the pro¬ 
gram in the summer of 1948 along lines similar to the plan 
worked out last year. 

During the year the committee published and distributed 
five issues of its periodic newsletter, Resource-Use Education. 
Each issue contains news and plctui-e stories of programs and 
practices in resource use and development. A special feature 
is “resource readings," prepared by the Regional Materials 
Service at George Peabody College for Teachers. The Feb- 
ruaiy 1948 newsletter contained a bibliography for resource- 
use education. 

Other publications have included “Resource-Use Education: 
A Tool for Regional Development,” prepared by the com¬ 
mittee’s executive secretary and appearing in the November- 
December issue of The High School Journal. Reprints were 
obtained by the committee for wide distribution. “Educa¬ 
tion in Regional Development" appeared in The Educa¬ 
tional Record for October 1947. It gives a brief review 
of the South's experience with education “to improve living." 
Members of the committee and its staff also collaborated with 
the University of North Carolina and the American School 
Publishing Corporation in preparing articles for a special issue 
of The School Executive, entitled “School and Community 
Resources.” Reprints are being made available to school prin¬ 
cipals and teachers, superintendents, and state departments of 
education all over the United States. The work of- the com¬ 
mittee is highlighted in the “We Salute" section of that issue. 
Two other publications dealing with the committee’s activities 
are “Resource Education: The Fourth ‘R’ in the South,” by 
Paul B. Sears {The Nation’s Schools, September 1947), and 
“Co-operation in Resource-Use Education” (an editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Journal of Higher Education for November 
1947). 

A number of groups have suggested that the committee 
assist Negro educators in planning and directing a work con¬ 
ference at one of their own teacher education institutions. 
Consequently, a regional work conference on resource-use ed- 
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ucationhas been planned for August 22-27, 1948, at Tuskegee 
Institute. It is sponsored jointly by the American Teachers 
Association, the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, Tuskegee Institute, and the committee. 
The conference is planned primarily for faculties of Negro 
teacher education institutions and personnel of state depart¬ 
ments of education in the southern states. Each institution 
represented is being asked to send a team of at least four 
faculty members. 

PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 

During the year the Pacific Coast Committee, Alvin C. 
Eurich, chairman, completed its College-Age Population Study, 
1947—64. The results have been published in the American 
Council on Education Studies series. 

The data of the College-Age Population Study, with appro¬ 
priate adjustments for new population estimates, were used in 
a report on the survey of needs of California in higher educa¬ 
tion conducted by a commission which was set up by the 
California state legislature. Thus the report of the Pacific 
Coast Committee of the American Council on Education be¬ 
came immediately useful. 

It is premature to judge fully the accuracy of the estimates 
made in the study, but the sample census of the two metropoli¬ 
tan areas of California, taken in April 1947, shows that the 
figures in the study are on the conservative side, 

The Pacific Coast Committee has now under way a com¬ 
panion study to the College-Age Population Study. This sec¬ 
ond report will provide estimates of school populations at the 
elementary and secondary levels for the same western region 
that was covered in the first study. It is anticipated that the 
work for this report will be completed prior to July. 

The method of estimating in the college-population study 
will be used in the new project, namely, the use of life-table 
functions on the known population and an assumed migration 
population. The western states have experienced a continuing 
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high rate of births and in-migrant growth during 1947, and the 
most recent estimates of future population growth in Califor¬ 
nia have advanced the total in that state well beyond even the 
most optimistic figures of 1946. Rather than use the older 
data, the new school population study will incorporate the most 
recent estimates of population growth. New forecasts of na¬ 
tional population have recently been published by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, and these will need to be examined 
as they reflect new assumptions about future birth rates. 

The analysis of elementary and secondary school popula¬ 
tion will require considerably more computation, since each 
generation of both the native population and the assumed 
migration population has to be followed in Grades 1 through 
12, with, perhaps, kindergarten included if practicable. The 
college population estimates were concerned substantially with 
only the four years at that level. 

In addition to these activities, the Pacific Coast Committee 
is planning a conference on higher education to be held July 
1-3, 1948. As president of the Council, I plan to attend this 
conference.. 

THE COMMITTEE ON A SURVEY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The Committee on a Survey of Business Education, R. A. 
Stevenson, chairman, held two meetings at the office of the 
Council In the summer and early fall of 1947 to consider under¬ 
taking of comprehensive survey of business education. It was 
the opinion of the committee that a preliminary exploratory 
survey would be the most effective means of determining more 
definitely the character and extent of the project and of demon¬ 
strating the importance of the study. In order to conduct even 
an exploratory study, however, a moderate sum would be 
needed. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Committee 
for Economic Development there was a discussion of this proj¬ 
ect and it was found that there was widespread Interest on the 
part of businessmen In such a survey. Subsequently, the Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Development appropriated the sum of 
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$4,000 to the Council to be used in a pilot study. At the same 
time, a committee of the C.E.D. was appointed to cooperate 
with the Council’s committee. 

The executive committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business also made available $2,000 for 
the exploratory study. The committee then had a total of 
$6,000 for this purpose. 

The next step was to secure the services of a competent 
person to direct the study and to prepare a report. Fortu¬ 
nately, it was possible to obtain the services of Wyman P. 
Fiske for a period of three months. Mr. Fiske had been for 
many years on the staff of Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and for the past two years had conducted some special 
research projects for one of the foundations. He was presently 
engaged in private practice in the field of management. Thus, 
he presented a combination of experience in the educational 
and business fields that admirably fitted him for this assign¬ 
ment. 

He met with the committees of the Council and the C.E.D. 
in a joint session on December 1, 1947, and presented a pre¬ 
liminary report based upon a survey covering a number of 
business executives and a few of the collegiate schools of busi¬ 
ness. The purpose of his inquiries was to outline more, con¬ 
cretely the types of problems that should be given further 
study. He was asked to prepare a formal report that could 
be used as a basis for interesting a foundation in assisting 
financially In a comprehensive survey of the whole field of busi¬ 
ness education, but with special emphasis on institutions at the 
collegiate level. 

The report which Mr. Fiske prepared was submitted to the 
Council’s committee late in December and was approved as 
the committee’s own report to the Council. His report was 
also presented to the executive committee of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business and to the membership of 
the Association at the annual meeting on April 23. 

At the meeting of the Council’s Problems and Policies Com¬ 
mittee in Washington on March 24, Mr. Fiske discussed the 
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report. Three members of the Committee on a Study of 
Business Education were also present at this meeting. It was 
the consensus of opinion of those present at this meeting that 
the proposed study as outlined in Mr. Fiske’s report needed 
some further revision before it could be presented formally to a 
foundation. Three members of the committee agreed to as¬ 
sume this responsibility. This should be accomplished within 
a few weeks. 

The project has elicited the interest of such a large represen¬ 
tative group of business executives in addition to the member 
institutions of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi¬ 
ness that it is hoped that it will be favorably considered when it 
is presented to a foundation. 

It would be difficult to ovei'emphasize the importance of the 
proposed national survey of business education. As has been 
pointed out fi'equently, practically all other areas of higher 
education have been reviewed and surveyed at various times in 
the past. Inadequate attention has been given to the field of 
business education. Yet few areas of higher education have 
grown more rapidly and are being undertaken under more 
diverse circumstances. The time is certainly at hand when such 
a national study of this area of higher education should be 
undertaken. It presents indeed one of the most interesting 
challenges to the Council at the present time. 

MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

As reported last year, the work of this committee, which 
represents the Council and several regional organizations of 
college and university business officers, J. C. Christensen, 
chairman, has been reorganized under the editorship of T. E. 
Blackwell, treasurer of Washington University, St. Louis. 
With the aid of a grant of money from one of the foun¬ 
dations, the committee is engaged in the preparation of 
a manual on college and university business administration. 
The chapters of the book have been assigned to vaidous in¬ 
dividuals who will prepare tentative drafts for the criticism 
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of others who are competent in the field. At present seven 
chapters of the report have been prepared on the following 
subjects: general organization, business organization, funds, 
central statistical service, university press and printing plant, 
personnel problems, financial campaigns. 

Being prepared in this manner, the report is encountering a 
good many delays chiefly due to the fact that the men who have 
been asked for contributions are all busy with the pressing 
financial problems of their respective institutions. Neverthe¬ 
less, when finally completed, the manual will represent the joint 
effort of the leaders in this field and so should be both authori¬ 
tative and complete, and should have permanent value in this 
enlarging field of higher education. 

COMMITl'EE ON EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

At a meeting of the Committee on School Plant Research, 
T. C. Holy, chairman, held in May 1947 it was voted to ex¬ 
tend the scope of the committee’s interest to include higher 
education as well as the school level. The name of the com¬ 
mittee was changed to Committee on Educational Buildings 
and Equipment, and several persons representing the field of 
higher education were added to the membership. 

In May 1947 also there was held in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
Conference on Building Problems of Urban Universities, 
sponsored jointly by the American Council, the Association of 
Urban Universities, and Western Reserve University. The 
conference was attended by about sixty persons, consisting of 
about an equal number of educational administrators and 
architects. The chairman of the Council served on the pro¬ 
gram committee of the conference. The discussions were led 
by Walter D. Cocking. Subsequently the proceedings of the 
conference were published by the Council and widely dis¬ 
tributed. It has called forth many favorable comments. 

Among the matters on which there seemed to be general 
agreement was that there might well be established some cen¬ 
tral organization which would carry on a series of studies 
according to plans developed by a representative group, which 
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studies would be distributed for the assistance of people in 
institutions of higher learning. 

At a meeting in January 1948 the committee considered a 
number of areas in which research and service in the field of 
educational buildings and equipment ought to be provided. 
After careful consideration of these proposals it was agreed 
that approximately $50,000 a year would be required to em¬ 
ploy a competent man with a small staff and a fair-sized travel 
budget to render service in the educational plant field to schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

It was suggested that the staff recommended in this proposal 
might well perform the following functions; 

a. The collection, evaluation, and dissemination of information perti¬ 
nent to educational plant problems through the use of all media 
of communication. 

b. The identification and exploration of areas in which services are 
most urgently needed. 

c. The stimulation and coordination of research in the educational 
plant field. 

d. The discovery and coordination of activities of other agencies now 
interested and working in the educational plant field, and the 
enlistment of other agencies in this area. 

e. The promotion of conferences involving all groups concerned with 
educational plant planning processes. 

I regret to say that as yet it has not proved possible to secure 
the necessary financial support to undertake this project. Yet 
the situation seems urgent. Many school and college buildings 
have outlived their usefulness. Enrollments continue to mount. 
Large sums of money must be expended for educational build¬ 
ings and equipment in the near future. Millions of dollars 
could be saved on this program if wisely expended, and the 
buildings and equipment could be made much more effective 
educationally. It would seem that such a central advisory 
service on educational buildings and equipment would be one 
of the first things which should command financial support. 
I am convinced that the school systems and the colleges them¬ 
selves would join in supporting such a cooperative venture. 
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In the meantime members of the committee have collabo¬ 
rated in the preparation of a short manuscript entitled Things 
to Consider in Planning Educational Plants, which will be 
issued shortly as a Council bulletin and widely distributed. 

COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 

During the past year Robert Herndon Fife, chairman of the 
committee, and H. T. Manuel, a member, have been occupied 
with completing the report on the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico, a project that has been under way since early in 
1941. A preliminary draft had been prepared, and at a con¬ 
ference in Washington March 29 and 30, the collaborators 
- determined the final form and material still to be revised and 
added. It is expected that the report will be submitted to the 
American Council by June 1. 

The report will comprise three parts. Part I includes 
chapters on the history of English instruction in the island in 
the fifty years of American sovereignty, the political in¬ 
fluences which have affected it, the present extent of the use 
of English in Puerto Rican life, a survey of the socio-economic 
background in its bearing on the struggle for literacy both in 
Spanish and English, the administrative organization of the 
schools and the training and experience of the teachers in 
public schools, the curriculum and materials for English teacli- 
ing, and certain innovations and experiments recently institir ■ 1 
for accelerating and improving the learning of English. In 
regard to all of these aspects numerous conferences with 
members of the Puerto Rican Department of Education and 
with Individual teachers have been held in order to keep in 
step with changing conditions in the island. 

Part II describes and illustrates the Inter-American Tests 
in English and Spanish in Puerto Rico and for comparative 
purposes in the vernacular in Mexico and Texas, and presents 
statistically and analyzes the results of the test administration 
from various aspects. These include not only attainment at 
levels of age and grade, but the relationship of achievement to 
various pupil situations, such as the economic status of their 
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families, and the comparative progress in reading in Spanish 
and English through the grades—a problem of importance for 
bilingual instruction anywhere and especially significant in 
Puerto Rico for the extension of literacy among the masses. 
The report includes the findings of a number of individual in¬ 
vestigations carried through under Professor Manuel’s direc¬ 
tion by his graduate students and assistants at the University 
of Texas. ’An important feature of the report is the compara¬ 
tive tables showing achievement at the various grade and age 
levels in Puerto Rico and in the monolingual areas, Mexico 
and the States. 

In Part HI the subcommittee will seek to draw conclusions 
intended to summarize and clarify the actual situation in the 
Puerto Rican schools, avoiding anything like pontification 
based on a preconceived Ideology. It recognizes that the 
island’s Department of Education is about to enter on a 
period of full educational autonomy resulting from recent con¬ 
gressional action and must assume full responsibility for its 
English program. In these circumstances it will be helped by a 
full exposure of all aspects of its problem, including such obvi¬ 
ous deductions as may be drawn from the documentary ma¬ 
terial, rather than by categorical recommendations to meet 
particular situations. The report will, therefore, seek only to 
indicate general lines of development in language instruction 
which are open to the Department of Education, with especial 
emphasis on the necessity for continuous experimentation. It 
will try to make clear the opportunity which Puerto Rico 
enjoys for finding answers to many questions concerning bilin¬ 
gual instruction and the responsibility of its strategic position 
as an intermediary between the United States and Latin 
America. 

It was reported last year that the Inter-American Tests 
were to be published by the Cooperative Test Service (which 
recently merged with the Educational Testing Service) and 
that the Puerto Rican Department of Education had entered a 
large advance order for them. They have now been thorough¬ 
ly revised at the University of Texas, with considerable re¬ 
drawing and additions to the battery. Copy for the revised 
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forms is now going forward to the Educational Testing 
Service, and Professor Manuel’s schedule calls for delivery of 
the entire material for printing by June 1. As has been pointed 
out in previous reports, the Inter-American Tests will prob¬ 
ably be the most far-reaching and enduring contribution of 
this project. 

When completed, the report will cover an estimated two 
hundred pages of print, in addition to a large number of 
tables. It is hoped that it may be published in its entirety. 

The third volume of the Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, covering the years 1937-42, which has 
been much delayed by printing difficulties, is now in proof, and 
it is expected that it will be ready for distribution in May. 

With the completion of these projects, the Committee on 
Modern Languages will terminate its present program of ac¬ 
tivities. Several new subjects of major importance have been 
urged, including the completion and publication of a Russian 
word list, organized on the frequency basis, which has been in 
progress at Wayne University during the past two years, and 
a long-needed study of the training of foreign-language 
teachers. 

COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 

The Committee on Youth Problems has held no meetings 
during the year. As stated in the section of my report dealing 
with publications, it has approved a revision of Youth-Serving 
Organizations and reprints of other volumes of the American 
Youth Commission that continue in popular demand. It is an¬ 
ticipated that the final report of the commission, Youth and 
the Future, will be revised during the summer months. Ap¬ 
proval has already been received from members of the Ameri¬ 
can Youth Commission authorizing the Committee on Youth 
Problems to take responsibility for this revision. 

COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 

The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, Mark 
A. May, chairman, established by the American Council on 
Education in February 1944, is now in its final year of opera¬ 
tion. Gardner L. Hart, who had acted as director of the 
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motion nicture project since its inception, resigned as of August 
^047, to become director of audio-visual education of the 
■ d Ca’ifornia, public schools. Reign S. Hadsell, of 
mli'c id' Human Relations, Yale University, was ap- 
n s ! vte director, effective September 1, 1947, to 
> nject under the direction of the chairman of 
nrnnhttee, Mark A. May. 

1 l:C commission was established under a grant of .$125,000 
from the Motion Picture Association of America to prepare 
plans for needed films in American education. The commission 
is developing materials for the guidance of film producers in 
the fields of global geography, problems of democracy, art, 
music, and mathematics. All plans developed by the commis¬ 
sion are released to producers of motion pictures without 
charge. 

Early in 1947 the commission’s geography committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president 
emeritus of Clark University, released fifty scripts and treat¬ 
ments dealing with global geography. Requests for these 
scripts were received from more than sixty film producers in 
this country, with additional requests coming from Australia 
and India. Assurance has been received from one of the large 
educational film-producing companies that a substantial portion 
of these films will be produced. 

A series of approximately forty story treatments dealing 
with the problems of democracy, and titled ‘‘The March of 
Freedom,” is now being reviewed by the chairman of the 
Democracy Committee, Dr. George Counts of Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University. 

In the fields of art, music, and mathematics the commission 
is preparing outlines for films, called ‘‘educational specifica¬ 
tions.” By September 1948 it is expected that outlines for 
from ten to fifteen films in each of these areas will be ready for 
release. By this same time the democracy materials should be 
ready for release. A final report will be written by the chair¬ 
man, summarizing the four years’ experience of the com¬ 
mission in the field of educational film planning. 
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Committee on Filmstrip and Slide Projects 

The Committee has not been active during the past year. 
However, the materials developed with the financial assist¬ 
ance of the Office of Inter-American Affairs for distribution 
in Latin America are continuing to find a place in the schools 
in this country. Those engaged in educational rehabilitation 
abroad are making use of the films in explaining the United 
States to professional people and school children in other coun¬ 
tries. 

The series of colored slides on South America are moving 
very slowly, although there continues to be a demand for a 
few units. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 

For several years the American Council on Education has 
been cooperating with the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
the Department of Commerce in certain projects relating to 
aviation education. These activities have resulted in several 
publications, as follows: A Syllabus for a Collegiate Course in 
Aviation for Elementary Teachers, Teaching Aeronautics in 
High School, A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and 
Related Fields. 

There have been two printings of the Survey of Collegiate 
Courses in Aviation, the first in 1944, and the second in 1946. 
Approximately 6,500 copies of the two printings of this survey 
in about 400 colleges have been distributed, and both editions 
have been exhausted. We are now revising the survey, which 
is an important publication for prospective students, veterans, 
and students in foreign countries who wish to come to this 
country to study aviation. It also forms the basis of our rec¬ 
ommendations to inquirers with regard to aviation courses. 

Mr. IToward W. Sinclair, director of the aviation training 
staff in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, has also sought 
the cooperation of the Council in a new project intended to 
encourage experimentation in elementary and secondary 
schools in developing suitable methods and teaching materials 
for Instruction in aviation. Assistance will be given through 
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the offices of the central staff and regional representatives of 
the CAA’s Aviation Education Division to selected schools 
in each state, representative of every grade level, and of every 
high school subject-matter level, in rural and urban centers, 
desiring to associate themselves with the project. This aid will 
consist of aviation and air-age materials for use in enriching 
and vitalizing classroom activities and curriculum offerings 
appropriate to each of the several situations. 

The purpose of the project is to develop or improve tech¬ 
niques and teaching materials for classroom use by teachers in 
the respective elementary grades and in the several subject- 
matter fields in high school. They will then be reproduced and 
given appropriate circulation by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The project is to be directed from the CAA central office 
through field representatives. Field personnel will work 
through state departments of education with interested 
schools. From among names of schools and instructors sub¬ 
mitted by CAA field representatives, from sixty to seventy-five 
contributors will be chosen on the basis of experience, interest, 
teaching, and writing ability. Each person so chosen will be 
given an airplane trip to Washington, where he will collabo¬ 
rate in a four-day workshop. The project is under the general 
supervision of a committee of the Council. 
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APPENDIX 

Publications 

American Council on Education 
May 1947-May 1948 

A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States 

By the Canada-United States Committee on Education, Fletcher 
Peacock and James B. Edmondson, co-chairmen. 81 pp. June 1947. 
Free limited distribution. 

Higher Education in Maryland 

A report of a survey made by the American Council on Education, 
John Dale Russell, director, with Recommendations of the Mary¬ 
land Commission on Higher Education. 384 pp. July 1947. Free 
limited distribution. 

Cooperation in General Education 

A Final Report of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, William P. Tolley, chairman; Ralph 
W. Tyler, director. 240 pp. August 1947. $3.00. 

General Education in the Humanities 

By Harold Baker Dunkel. Cooperative Study in General Educa¬ 
tion. 321 pp. August 1947. $3.50. 

Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services; Their Future Sig¬ 
nificance 

By Robert John Matthew. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 211 pp. August 1947. $2.50. 
Manual for the American Council on Education Cumulative Record 
Folders for Schools and Colleges 

By the Committee on the Revision of Cumulative Records, Eugene 
R. Smith, chairman. 28 pp. September 1947. 30^. 

The Armed Services and Adult Education 

By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and 
John R. Yale. Commission on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs. 257 pp. November 1947. $3.00. 

Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs 
By Samuel M. Goodman. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 102 pp. November 1947. $1.25. 
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People and Process in Social Security 

By Karl de Schweinitz. Committee on Education and Social Se¬ 
curity. 165 pp. January 1948. $2,00. 

Youth-Serving Organixations: National Nongovernmental Organiea- 
tions 

By M. M. Chambers. Third edition. Prepared for the Commit¬ 
tee on Youth Problems. 162 pp. March 1948. $3.00. 

Literature for Human Understanding 

By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Hilda Taba, director. 61 pp. March 1948. $1.00. 

What Comes of Training Women for War 

By Dorothy Schaffter. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 233 pp, March 1948. $3.00. 
/fmerican Usiiversities and Colleges 

Fifth revised edition. Edited by A. J. Brumbaugh. 1064 pp. April 
1948. $8.00. 

Atnerican Junior Colleges 

Second revised edition. Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 537 pp. April 
1948. $6.50. 

The Abilities and Interests of Pharmacy Freshmen 

By H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Monograph No. 1 of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey. 78 pp. April 1948. 50^. 

American Council on Education Studies 
Counseling for Mental Health 

By Kate H. Mueller, et al. Series VI, No. 8. 64 pp. June 1947. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen; 1946 Norms 

By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Series V, 
No. 11. 23 pp. June 1947. 250. 

Foundations for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction 

By Elizabeth Goudy Noel and J. Paul Leonard, Series II, No. 9. 
60 pp. June 1947. 750. 

National Projects in Educational Measurement 

A Report of the 1946 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. 
Edited by K. W. Vaughn. Series I, No. 28. 80 pp. August 1947. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

The Use^ of Tests in College 

By John G. Darley, et al. Series VI, No. 9, 82 pp. December 1947. 

$ 1 . 00 . 
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College-Age Population Siud^j 1947-64: Arixona, CaliforniOi Nevadoj 
Oregon, Washington 

By the Pacific Coast Committee. Series I, No. 29. 36 pp. Novem¬ 
ber 1947. 50^. 

Building Problems of Urban Universities 

Report of a conference sponsored by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, the Association of Urban Universities, and Western Reserve 
University. Edited by Herbert C. Hunsaker. Series I, No. 30. 
84 pp. February 1948. $1.00. 

Periodicals and Institutional Pamphlets 

Members of the American Council on Education 
Annual revision. 24 pp. October 1947. Free. 

A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education 

Annual revision. 16 pp. October 1947. Free. 

Constituent Members of the American Council on Education , 

Brief reports of their purpose, membership, staff, and programs. 
Issued occasionally. 49 pp. January 1948. Free. 

The Educational Record 

Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1947 ; January, 
April 1948. 

The Educational Record Supplement No. I*] 

Report of the Twelfth Educational Conference (October 1947) 
of the Educational Records Bureau, the Graduate Record Office 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, the Cooperative Test 
Service, and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations of 
the American Council on Education. 186 pp. April 1948. 75(^. 
Higher Education and National Affairs 

Bulletins Nos. 113 through 125, plus 3 supplements. 

Publications of the American Council on Education 

A complete list of titles published by the Council since its founda¬ 
tion in 1918. 66 pp. May 1948. Free. 

Reprintings 

The Relation of Religion to Public Education: The Basic Principles 
By the Committee on Religion and Education. Second printing, 
1 , 000 . 
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and the Educative Process 

By Daniel A. Prescott. A report of the Committee on the Rela¬ 
tion of Emotion to the Educative Process. Fifth printing, 1,000. 
Youth Tell Their Story 

By Howard M. Bell. American Youth Commission. Third 
printing, 1,000, 

Occupational Orientatio?i of College Students 

By W. H. Cowley, Robert Hoppock, and E. G. Williamson. 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. Second printing, 2,000. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children 

By the Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education. Fifth print¬ 
ing, 7,500. 

State Prograrns for the Improvement of Teacher Education 

By Charles E. Prall. Commission on Teacher Education. Second 
printing, 750. 

Teacher Education in Service 

By Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. Commission on 
Teacher Education. Third printing, 1,000. 

The Improvement of Teacher Education 

By the Commission on Teacher Education. Second printing, 1,000- 
Color and Human Nature 

By W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams. 
American Youth Commission. Second printing, 750. 

Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School 

By Charles F, Hoban, Jr. Motion Picture Project. Third print¬ 
ing, 500. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations 

Hilda Taba, director. Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. Third printing, 3,000. 

Literature for Human Understanding 

By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Hilda Taba, director. Second printing, 3,000. 

Religious Counseling of College Students 

By Thornton W. Merriam, et al. Committee on Student Person¬ 
nel Work. Third printing, 2,000. 

Children of Pondage 

By Allison Davis and John Dollard. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Sixth printing, 2,000. To be delivered in 
August. 



Planning for Higher Education in 
Periods of National Stress^ 

By LEONARD CARMICHAEL 

E ducators and all other thoughtful American citizens 
desire peace. Today the inculcation of ideas favorable 
to world peace and a realistic approach to international 
good will may be considered one of the principal objectives of 
real general education. All of us in this room are anxious to 
make our supplication in the ancient words of the Anglican 
liturgy, “Give peace in our time, O Lord.” Educators, indeed, 
are mlling to do all that they can to insure peace not only in 
this generation but in all future times as well. 

The fact that we desire peace and work for peace and edu¬ 
cate for peace must not blind us to the fact that we still live on 
this small globe with peoples who have not yet accepted this 
great Christian ideal. This seems to mean that our own peace- 
loving nation must be so strong in its Navy, Army, and Air 
Force that no other nation or combination of nations may dare 
again to initiate aggressive warfare. The life of this com¬ 
plex interrelated midtwentieth century world must not be 
violated as we gradually and painfully work out, as united na¬ 
tions, a proper formula to make war impossible. 

Not many years ago the professional educator was in a 
most general way only—as educator—concerned with prob¬ 
lems of his nation’s armed strength and military prepared¬ 
ness. In the year of the Battle of Gettysburg not a few north¬ 
ern colleges had one of the largest enrollments in their his¬ 
tories in purely civilian courses. This situation will not be 
repeated in a comparable period of national stress in the fu¬ 
ture. Organized education has today a vital part In military 
preparedness and in manpower-planning in general. 

In the First World War the Student Army Training Corps 
was brought into being on our college campuses without full 

^ Chairman’s address given at annual meeting of American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, May 7, 1948. 
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preliminary planning. This SATC program was satisfactory 
in some respects. There were few, however, who knew its pro¬ 
gram directly—as officers of the Army or Navy assigned to 
the colleges, as civilian college administrators, or as teachers 
or students—who do not now in retrospect see its many defects. 

A month of evenings would be required to summarize the 
impact of the Second World War on American colleges and 
universities. Almost everyone agrees that, given the exigen¬ 
cies of the time, the Navy did an outstanding and cooperative 
piece of work in organizing and administering its college train¬ 
ing programs. Other branches of the armed services seem not 
to have been so generally successful. Besides direct training 
programs, the Second World War had many other effects on 
American institutions of higher education. Able university 
staff members in large and, indeed, in certain respects in crip¬ 
pling numbers, were called to serve in special capacities with 
the Army and the Navy. Many also left their posts as teach¬ 
ers to serve with the Office of Scientific Research and Devel¬ 
opment and with other civilian research organizations. There 
is no doubt that these leaves of absence were in many cases 
necessary as a part of the total war effort of the country, but 
education has not yet fully recovered from the losses that the 
absences of these key men inflicted upon significant educational 
and research programs. 

In spite of the wisdom and high patriotic services of Gen¬ 
eral Hershey and his able associates, the legislation establish¬ 
ing the Selective Service System seems in retrospect to have 
been in some ways short-sighted and even dangerous. Na¬ 
tional security was endangered and not enhanced by calling 
into the armed forces at least certain university teachers, ad¬ 
vanced students, and civilian research men who could have 
better served their nation in continuing at their civilian posts. 
As Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, retiring president of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, said in his annual report last year: 

War interferes with the proper training of scientific personnel. At 
least, here in the United States we allowed it to interfere. Like any 
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procedure which expends capital resources without providing means of 
replenishing them, the interruption of advanced training in the basic 
sciences seems to cost little at the moment, and it serves an emergency 
by releasing manpower. But it is a policy of desperation which places a 
crippling mortgage on the future. It grinds up the seed-corn of scientific 
progress in the next generation to make a day’s feed for the war machine. 

The consequences of this unintelligent policy are now upon us, There 
is a serious, even an alarming, shortage of adequate personnel in almost 
every field which requires advanced thinking. , . . 

But this was not the case in Russia or in England. In both these 
countries policy was guided by the long view far more effectively than 
with us. In Russia, students of ability in most branches of science were 
kept in their laboratories, while Great Britain, with some difficulty to 
be sure, succeeded not in eliminating, but in minimizing interruption in 
the training of her future scientific teachers and leaders. . . . 

A nation which loses so much of its technical strength that it runs the 
risk of being unable to meet the needs of the next generation may find 
that Pyrrhic victories are as disastrous as defeats. 

The provision of our selective service law in the last war, 
■which failed to allow the deferment of special classes of citi¬ 
zens in the population as distinct from individuals, may have 
been basic to some of the difficulties experienced in administer¬ 
ing the law. If another emergency period comes upon us, is 
it not probable that our nation has now been taught to recog¬ 
nize that death at the military front is rendered less likely if 
proper training, war production, and civilian war research 
are all maintained in proper strength on the home front? 

The War Manpower Commission during the recent war 
was also well managed by former Governor McNutt of Indi¬ 
ana and his associates within the limits of the power granted 
to the Commission by statute. The Commission, however, 
was ineffective and essentially paralyzed in its efforts to assist 
in the proper utilization of college personnel in the war as it 
was in many other matters. The will of Congress and of the 
Executive did not give America a mandatory manpower policy. 
Such a policy alone would have allowed a thoughtful, planned 
approach similar to that of Great Britain and indeed of every 
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other major nation in the last war. In dealing with the man¬ 
power problems of a nation during the period of armed con¬ 
flict an interesting point has been observed. When a manda¬ 
tory manpower policy is established it is only in most unusual 
cases that the police function authorized by such legislation 
must be used. The very knowledge on the part of the citizens 
, of the nation that mandatory legislation has been enacted 
motivates all individuals to volunteer for work of national 
importance. In general, such a voluntary selection of jobs is 
the way in which to locate individuals in the places in which 
they can make their greatest contribution to the war effort. 
In Great Brtain during the recent war when men were drafted 
for work in the coal mines, the results were most discouraging. 
Abstract and perfect manpower policies that neglect the all 
too human wishes and interests of individual men and women 
are seldom as efficient as those who formulate them on paper 
believe they will be. 

The title of my remarks this evening is “Planning for 
Higher Education in Periods of National Stress.’’ Few real 
observers of the international scene can doubt that our nation 
is once again in such a pei'iod. Our President and our repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress are today, therefore, of necessity 
wrestling with the great problem of determining the best 
over-all program of national defense for the United States 
in this period. 

The manpower problems which are associated with such a 
program are necessarily today again being given active and 
careful study. The armed forces themselves, officers of the 
Selective Service of the last war, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and committees in both houses of Congress are considering 
this matter. Above all, however, a new organization of our 
government at Cabinet level named the National Security 
Resources Board has had assigned to it a general mission of 
planning in this area. The hoard is preparing plans for the 
most effective utilization of America’s resources, material and 
human, in connection with various phases of possible future 
mobilizations. The work of this board deserves every assist- 
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ance that professional educators can give to it. It is especially 
important that organized education make itself heard as plans 
are made for the use of educational personnel and the physical 
plants of colleges and universities in future periods of 
emergency. 

Planning now must consider all possible eventualities, even 
including the direful possibility of another world war. This 
means that those who are concerned with such planning face 
a paradox from the first. Ours is a free country. In America 
the rights of the individual are basic in our whole legal and 
cultural pattern. But today few doubt that if another war 
does come upon us, these freedoms of our citizens must be 
temporarily abrogated. A surrender of freedom for a brief 
period may be required so that our freedom itself may be pre¬ 
served. Educators as well as other thoughtful citizens find 
most distasteful the task of participating in the drafting of 
mandatory manpower controls. This is true even if it is recog¬ 
nized that such controls will be evoked only temporarily and in 
the gravest of emergencies. Planning in this field is of such 
basic importance to the nation and even to organized education 
that It is no longer safe to postpone the drawing of our blue¬ 
prints even if we believe that they will never be used. Orni¬ 
thologists tell us that only storybook ostriches hide their heads 
in the sand. I am sure that educators in considering national 
manpower planning at this time do not wish to emulate either 
the real, or, least of all, the fictitious ostrich. If we fail to 
face realities today, we will not remove the stubborn facts that 
we are sometimes tempted wishfully to forget. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to consider this evening in merest 
outline a few of the factors that may well be considered in the 
formulation of a national plan for higher education as part of a 
program of national preparedness and even for the ultimate 
catastrophe of another world war. Let it never be said again 
that education is disunited and unprepared. Let us be ready 
positively to do our part if another great national emergency 
does come upon us. 
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Some of the factors which need our consideration may he 
listed in the following seven points: 

(1) Manpower planning and the administration of man¬ 
power control in regard to higher education should be based 
upon facts about the staffs of institutions of higher education. 
This means that as complete information as possible about 
higher education on a national scale should be secured as soon 
as possible. Education is one of our nation’s great resources, 
and higher educational institutions are one of the principal 
reservoirs of technical knowledge and of manpower from 
which military leaders can be secured. The information col¬ 
lected about education should include the names and profes¬ 
sional fields of each professional worker associated with 
American institutions of higher learning. This list should be 
analytical and give detailed information about each registrant. 
The collection and preparation for effective use of this body of 
information are feasible tasks. Techniques developed during 
the last war in the administration of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel can be directly applied to 
this work. By the use of punch cards and modern Inter¬ 
national Business Machines, information about this great 
group of trained academic personnel can be secured for any 
statistical purpose. By the employment of the same equip¬ 
ment, the use of these cards could allow the nation to have im¬ 
mediate control of all the specialized knowledge and skills 
of this group of its most highly trained citizens. A punch-card 
file of this sort can readily be expanded and kept up to date. 
As new graduate students receive degrees or are identified in 
other ways, their names and qualifications can automatically 
be added to the great master-file. England, with its much 
smaller population, is still maintaining and developing such a 
list which was begun there in wartime. Unfortunately, the 
great and effective wartime file developed in our own country is 
now largely in abeyance. 

(2) Manpower planning in education should be based 
upon statistics on student populations of all sorts and should 
be maintained in current form. In connection with this listing 
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there should be an accurate detailed current picture of the edu¬ 
cational facilities of all the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

(3) A national summary of the best possible estimates of 
current and, above all, of potential needs for trained personnel 
in all important fields should he maintained and continuously 
adjusted in connection with manpower planning. This may 
seem at first sight to be an impossible task. But here again 
techniques are available provided only that the modest cost of 
implementing them can be authorized. The significance and 
importance of such material not only for wartime planning but 
also for national peacetime programs of vocational informa¬ 
tion and vocational guidance cannot be emphasized too much. 

(4) A comprehensive modern job analysis should be 
carried out in regard to all tasks required in various phases of 
national stress. An expanded occupational dictionary of this 
sort would include an analysis of expected jobs in an expanding 
war industry and in essential civilian services during emergency 
periods. This dictionary or, better, encyclopedia of jobs 
would also include In complete form analyses of the special 
duties required in the thousands of identifiable jobs in our 
modern Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

(5) On the basis of an over-all study of national needs for 
trained and specialized personnel, detailed plans should be 
made for the selection and training of men and women to fill 
the necessary jobs. This would require planning for man¬ 
power utilization to meet the specific requirements that would 
appear in the various phases of mobilization. A plan of this 
sort would demand preparation of a comprehensive program 
for the selection, classification, and training of the expert per¬ 
sonnel required to fill all such jobs. 

On the basis of such a study the facilities of American edu¬ 
cational institutions to provide as much of this required train¬ 
ing as possible might well be explored and cataloged. In the 
last war many new training installations, some of which were 
far from satisfactory, were improvised by the armed forces 
at considerable expense. This was done while some existing 
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facilities in institutions of higher education were allowed to 
go unused. This inefficiency and waste resulted from a fail¬ 
ure to have facts about educational facilities available so 
that they could be conveniently used on short notice. 

As a corollary of the program just outlined, it may be re¬ 
marked that it is not too early for our nation to authorize the 
present identification and training of individuals who can 
apply and carry forward the necessary procedures for the 
proper preselection and classification of men. Real experts 
in personnel psychology cannot be trained rapidly. If a new 
emergency does arise there will be a scramble such as our 
nation has never seen for men of outstanding intellectual 
ability. The different branches of the armed forces and those 
concerned with war production will all try by every possible 
means to recruit as many men and women as possible who fall 
in the upper percentiles in measured general intellectual ability. 
The techniques for the selection of such personal were better 
understood and more generally accepted late in the Second 
World War than ever before in history. Those who had 
some connection with the administration of selection and 
classification procedures in the recent war noticed that as soon 
as the full significance of even a single item such as a high 
General Classification Test score was recognized, a most 
active competition for individuals securing high scores arose. 
If another war does come, mechanisms not only for the ration¬ 
ing of steel and petroleum but for the rationing of superior 
human talent as well will have to be undertaken. At last our 
nation has become aware of the facts that human talent is not 
equally distributed in the population and that superior individ¬ 
uals learn quickly and are effective in new situations. These 
facts certainly mean that we must be prepared as educators to 
provide selection and training procedures to make the utiliza¬ 
tion of such rare individuals in our population as effective 
as possible. 

(6) The facilities for scientific research and development in 
colleges and universities with special reference to. men of out¬ 
standing ability and to unusual equipment should be centrally 
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listed and evaluated. Plans for the optimal utilization of all 
such personnel and physical facilities should be worked out in 
connection with various possible future phases of mobilization. 

(7) The preparation of a universal service act containing 
due provisions concerning education that can be put into effect 
if it is needed seems of great current importance. In times 
of limited stress such as the present, most experts seem agreed 
that such a procedure would be unwise. But if universal 
service legislation is to be formulated even in blueprint form, 
education should participate in such planning at every step. 
It seems clear that those who have been authorized by our 
government to undertake such preliminary planning are sym¬ 
pathetic to this point of view. If education cooperates now in 
the formulation of plans for the use of our own physical plants 
and manpower, we may avoid great difficulties in the future. 
The fate of the nation’s whole system of higher education will 
not then be decided in hastily dispatched telegrams received 
after some grave emergency has actually come upon us. If 
we plan an effective and coordinated American defense mecha¬ 
nism now, the peace of the world may be preserved. 

Let us therefore work for peace, but let us do it realistically. 
Above all, as educators let us demand that solid facts be 
secured upon which proper manpower planning for all educa¬ 
tion and especially for higher education can be based. We 
can only blame ourselves if, in a future war or other grave 
period of national stress, our negligence at the present time 
in planning brings it about that higher education will then be 
handled no more wisely than it was in 1917 or in 1942, 

Above all, let us not forget to raise our voices in all such 
planning in maintaining the basic importance of general educa¬ 
tion and especially of education in the social sciences, the 
humanities, and religion as well as in the sciences and tech¬ 
nologies for the development of a strong and a free America. 

An important by-product of the study of the sort that I 
have advocated this evening would be a wider recognition of 
the place of higher education in a peaceful America. We know 
that real education is our nation's greatest source of true na- 
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tional power and strength. But there are some who do not 
yet realize this fact. Thus, the collection of facts and the 
formulation of plans for the full utilization of education in 
periods of national emergency could be made to show in a new 
way what a vital function is played by education at all times in 
America. 

Higher education is not an amusing plaything to be sus¬ 
pended when the national going becomes rough. Let us plan 
now as true patriots to demonstrate in a new and factual way 
the basic place of education in periods of normal life and of 
national stress as well. Let us plan, above all, to show the 
part that education can play in establishing a world in which 
war itself will cease to be an imminent and terrible spectre. 
Let us work to make war only a past curiosity like cannibalism, 
to be quietly speculated upon in classrooms of history and of 
anthropology. 



Minutes of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 

May 7-8, 1948 
Chicago, Illinois 

rT-?HE THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of the American Coun- 

I cil on Education convened at 10:00 a.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, on 
May 7 and 8, 1948, with Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College and chaii'man of the Council, presiding. 

Three hundred and twenty-six persons were present, includ¬ 
ing representatives of 44 constituent members, 16 associate 
members, and 155 institutional members; representatives of 
nonmember colleges, schools, and school systems, and govern¬ 
ment departments; and nonaffiliated individuals and groups. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B, Elliott, Michigan 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, read the minutes 
of the thirtieth annual meeting, which were approved by vote 
of the Council delegates present. 

Chairman Carmichael then announced the membership of 
the Nominating Committee to select officers for the Council 
for the year 1948-49, and new members of the Executive 
Committee. This Nominating Committee had been authorized 
by the Executive Committee at its meeting on April 10, 1948, 
and consisted of the following: 

Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
a delegate to the Council from the American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education; 

Martha B. Lucas, president, Sweet Briar College; 

Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey State College for Teachers 
at Trenton, and a delegate from the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 

President West acted as chairman of the Nominating Com¬ 
mittee. Chairman Carmichael invited delegates present to 
submit to the members of the Nominating Committee sugges- 
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tions for officers and Executive Committee members of the 
Council for the ensuing year. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Council, then pre¬ 
sented his annual report on the activities of the Council during 
the year May 1947 to May 1948. 

Following Dr. Zook’s report, Dr. Willard E. Goslin, super¬ 
intendent of schools of Minneapolis and president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, addressed the 
Council on "The Relationships between Schools and Colleges.’’ 

After the delivery of these two papers and the discussion 
thereof, the session adjourned at 12:35 P.M. 

Afternoon Session, May 7 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2.05 P.M. by 
Florence Fallgatter, professor of home economics at Iowa 
State College, and second vice chairman of the Council for 
1947-48. 

The session opened with the showing of a documentary film 
entitled Hungry Minds. The film, prepared by the National 
Film Board of Canada for the educational reconstruction pro¬ 
gram of UNESCO, endeavored to show in ten minutes all the 
major types of educational and cultural deficiencies of the 
devastated countries of Europe. The film was described be¬ 
fore the showing by Dr. Harold E. Snyder, director of the 
Commission on International Educational Reconstruction, and 
was later discussed by a number of individuals present. 

The participants in the major part of the afternoon program 
all spoke on the subject "Financing Education." Each of them 
treated a different segment of American education as follows; 
The financing of public schools was discussed by John K. 
Norton, professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; the financing of Catholic schools was presented by 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary gen¬ 
eral of the National Catholic Educational Association and di¬ 
rector of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the support of publicly con¬ 
trolled higher education was described by Dr. Harry K. New- 
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burn, president of the University of Oregon; and the financial 
support of privately controlled higher education was the subject 
of an address by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, president of Wash¬ 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A discussion of the papers closed the session, which ad¬ 
journed at 5:15 P.M. 

Evening Session, May 7 

Two hundred persons attended the dinner session of the 
Council meeting on the evening of May seventh. John W- 
ITarbeson, principal of Pasadena Junior College and first 
vice chairman of the American Council on Education, acted 
as toastmaster and introduced the guests at the speakers’ 
table. These guests represented various fields of American 
education which comprise the membership of the Council and 
agencies with which the Council cooperates, including delegates 
from state departments of education, city school systems, pri¬ 
vate secondary schools, vocational education, educational de¬ 
partments of business and industrial concerns, colleges and 
junior colleges, a centralized testing service, and the United 
States armed services. 

The first speaker at the evening session was Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College and chairman of the 
Council, who gave an address entitled “Planning for Higher 
Education in Periods of National Stress.” 

The second speaker was Mrs. Althea Kratz Hottel, dean 
of women at the University of Pennsylvania, and president of 
the American Association of University Women, whose topic 
was “The International Relationships of Young People.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 10:00 a.m. 

Morning Session, May 8 

The Saturday morning session opened at 9 ;35 A.M. on May 
8th, Leonard Carmichael, chairman, presiding. 

The morning session was devoted to a symposium on Free¬ 
dom of Communication.” The first speaker was Samuel S. 
Eels, president of Eels & Company, Inc., and the Paschall 
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Oxygen Company, and founder of the S. S. Fels Fund, whose 
speech on freedom of communication was entitled "Within 
the Locality—^The Open Mind.” 

Mr. Fels was followed by Joseph A. Brandt, president of 
Henry Holt and Company, who discussed freedom of com¬ 
munication "Within the Nation.” 

The third speaker, Robert D. Leigh, director of the Public 
Library Inquiry being conducted by the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council, discussed the subject from the international 
point of view. 

Discussion of the papers presented concluded the session. 

Business Session, 11.30 a.m.. May 8 

Chairman Carmichael called the business session of the 
Council to order. The first item of business was the considera¬ 
tion of suggested amendments'to the Council's constitution. 
These amendments were circulated to the members of the 
Council as provided in the Council’s constitution and are as 
follows (proposed deletions appear In brackets; additions 
are in italics) ; 

Section 4. Dues. Second sentence. Delete the figure ‘‘$2.00,” 
following the words "The Educational Record at” and insert the figure 
“$3.00.” The section would then read: 

4. Dues. The scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. A portion of each membership fee shall be for one 
or more subscriptions to The Educational Record at [$2.00] $3.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. Executive Committee. Paragraph 2, first sentence. 
Substitute the words "an elected" for the word "a” before the words 
"member of the Executive Committee.” The sentence would then read: 

In case [a] an elected member of the Executive Committee shall fail 
to attend (or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. 

Section 7. Problems and Policies Committee. Paragraph 3, 
first sentence. Delete the words “shall review continually all projects" 
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and substitute therefor the words “may review any project.” The sen¬ 
tence would then read: 

The Problems and Policies Committee shall plan the research activi¬ 
ties and other related projects of the Council and [shall review con¬ 
tinually all projects] may review any project planned by the commit¬ 
tee and undertaken by the Council. 

Section 8. Meetikgs. Paragraph 1, third sentence. Substitute the 
word “ten” for the word “three” before the words “constituent organi¬ 
zations” at the end of the sentence. The paragraph would then read: 

8. Meetings. The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair¬ 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request 
of representatives of any [three] ten constituent organizations. 

On motion, duly seconded, it was unanimously voted to 
amend the constitution of the American Council on Education 
as stated above. 

In connection with the discussion on the amendment of the 
constitution, particularly in connection with Section 4, Dues, 
in which the figure of $3.00 was substituted for $2.00 as the 
subscription price for The Educational Record: 

It was moved, seconded, and voted that the Executive 
Committee of the Council study the matter of a possible further 
amendment revising the specific sum mentioned as the sub¬ 
scription rate of The Educational Record, it having been 
suggested that the constitution should merely state that a por¬ 
tion of each membership fee shall be for one or more sub¬ 
scriptions to The Educational Record at the published 
subscription price. 

Dr. Martha B. Lucas, president of Sweet Briar College, a 
member of the Nominating Committee, then read to the 
Council the report of that committee, which follows: 

At the meeting of the Nominating Committee, held in Washington, 
D.C., on April 23, 1948, the following individuals were selected for 
nomination to the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, 
May 8, 1948, for the offices indicated. All of the nominees have agreed 
to having their names submitted to the Council for possible election. 
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For Ctiairman: 

Hexold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois ; representing the American Association oi School Adminis¬ 
trators 

For First Vice Chairman; 

Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue University; representing 
Purdue University 

For Second Vice Chairman; 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion, Olympia, Washington; representing the National Educa¬ 
tion Association 

For Secretary; 

Eugene B. Elliott, president-elect, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; representing the Michigan State Normal 
College 

For Treasurer: 

Corcoran Thom, chairman of the board, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 

For Assistant Treasurers; 

Mrs. Grace R. Ontrlch, chief accountant, American Council on 
Education; 

Helen C. Hurley, assistant to the president, American Council 
on Education 

For Mesnbership an the Executive CommitteCj for three-year terms; 

Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University; representing 
Princeton University 

Virgil M. Hancher, president. State University of Iowa; repre¬ 
senting the State University of Iowa 

It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the 
Nominating Committee be accepted. The chairman thereupon 
cast the ballot for the above nominees for office. 

It was unanimously voted to elect the above-named individ¬ 
uals as officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, all offices except wherein 
indicated to he for the year 1948-49. 
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President J. A. Morrill, chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, thereupon submitted as recommendations 
from the Problems and Policies Committee and the Executive 
Committee, sitting jointly, the following names of individuals 
for nomination to the Problems and Policies Committee, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Council’s constitution: 
For four-year terms, May 1948 to May 1952; 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh 

James L. Hanley, superintendent of schools. Providence, Rhode 
Island 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

It was moved and seconded that the ballot of the Council 
be cast for the above persons for membership on the Prob¬ 
lems and Policies Committee. The vote was so cast and the 
above persons declared elected. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, then pre¬ 
sented the financial statement of the Council for the ten-month 
period, July 1, 1947, to April 20, 1948, for (a) the general 
budget of the Council and (b) the publications revolving fund. 
Copies of the financial statement and the proposed budgets 
for 1948—49 were in the hands of the members present. Their 
adoption was recommended to the Council by the Executive 
Committee. 

In connection with the discussion of the 1948—49 budget for 
general operation, Eugene B. Elliott, the Council’s secretary, 
reported the action taken by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on May 6, 1948, relative to an adjustment in the 
scale of membership dues in the Council, as follows: 

Resolved, That under the authority granted to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee in the constitution of the American Council on Education, the 
following schedule of fees for membership in the Council is hereby es¬ 
tablished, to become effective on January 1, 1949: 

I. The dues for constituent members shall remain at $100 a year; 

11. The dues for associate members shall be increased from $10 to 

$25 a year; 
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III. The schedule ol dues for institutional niembers shall be as fol¬ 
lows, based on the full-time enrollment in the institutions; 

(a) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment of 5,000 
students or above, the dues shall be increased from $100 
to $200 a year; 

(b) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment of 1,200 
to 4,999 students, the dues shall be increased from $100 to 
$150 a year; 

(c) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment up to 
1,199 students, the dues shall remain at $100 a year; 

(d) For junior colleges, with full-time enrollment of 500 stu¬ 
dents or above, the dues shall be increased from $50 to $75 
a year; 

(e) For junior colleges of less than 500 students enrolled, for 
private secondary schools, city and private school systems, 
state departments of education, etc., the dues shall remain 
at $50 a 5 rear. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the budgets of the 
American Council on Education, as presented, for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, for (a) the general operat¬ 
ing budget, in the amount of $155,000, and (b) the publica¬ 
tions revolving fund in the amount of $154,000, with the 
understanding that the Executive Committee of the Council 
may make minor adjustments therein. 

At this point Carter Davidson, president of Union College, 
presented to the meeting three resolutions as given below from 
the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, of which he is a member: 

Whereas, The American Council on Education, through its Com¬ 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, a year ago (May 7, 1947) expressed publicly its approval of 
the National Science Foundation Bill of 1947, and 

Whereas, The Presidential veto of this bill did not change the de¬ 
termination of educators to press for the enactment of some law to at¬ 
tain the objectives sought, and 

Whereas, This same committee, at meetings on April 23, 1948, and 
again on May 7, 1948, has examined the proposed new legislation to- 
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ward the objectives sought, has approved Bill S. 2385 and Bill H.R. 
6007 ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education endorses Bill 
H.R. 6007 now before the House of Representatives and urges favorable 
action by the House. 

It was voted to adopt the resolution stated above regarding 
legislation for a National Science Foundation. 

The second resolution of the Committee on Relationships 
was as follows: 

Be It Resolved by the American Council on Education in annual 
meeting assembled, that funds should be made available by the federal 
government to make possible the collection of facts basic to effective 
manpower planning for the welfare of all America including organized 
American education. Such collections of facts should be made by the 
National Security Resources Board or other existing federal agency. 

The facts to be collected should include; 

1. An over-all listing of individuals comprising America’s scientific 
and specialized personnel including all faculty members in institu¬ 
tions of higher education; 

2. A continuing census of students by special fields of work in all 
American institutions of higher education; 

3. A continuing national survey of potential needs for specially 
trained personnel; 

4. The development of a complete collection of technically accurate 
job analyses, both civilian and military, appropriate for normal 
times and for various periods of emergency; 

5. A continuing survey of existing specialized educational facilities 
to meet regular and emergency training needs; 

6. A continuing survey of available facilities for scientific research 
and development in educational institutions; 

7. The formulation of programs or blueprints for the effective over¬ 
all use of all America’s educational resources in any phase of future 
national emergency. 

It was voted to adopt the resolution as stated above relative 
to the collection of facts basic to effective manpower planningj 

The third resolution was as follows; 
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Whereas, Actual experience in World War II and earlier in World 
War I demonstrated that a more intelligent use should be made of our 
human resources in the interest of national security, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education respectfully urges 
that, in the proposed selective service act, the policy in respect to man¬ 
power, trained and in training in highly specialized areas such as science, 
technology, medicine, linguistics, etc., be one not of deferment, but of 
assignment in terms of national needs. In regard to these areas, it is 
the understanding of the Council that the National Security Resources 
Board has the authority and responsibility for determining need and sup¬ 
ply and for developing policy within statutory limits. 

It mas voted to adopt the above resolution having to do with 
the proposed selective service act. 

Mr. Zook then reminded the delegates present representing 
the constituent members that it had not proved feasible for the 
Council to appoint a special committee to give further study 
to the possible extension of the federal plan of social security, 
as requested at the meeting of the representatives from con¬ 
stituent members held in Washington on January 23—24, 1948. 
Mr. Zook said, however, that the Committee on the Relation¬ 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government had 
given attention to the matter and that that group was circulat¬ 
ing a questionnaire to a representative number of members of 
the Council, with a view to ascertaining whether there had 
been any change in the sentiment of these members on the 
matter of extending social security coverage since they replied 
to the Council’s inquiry in March 1946. Mr. Zook stated 
that he wished this information for his guidance if he should 
be called to testify on proposals before the Congress. He 
further stated that if the Congress did not act on the social 
security legislation at this session, the special committee re¬ 
quested at the constituent members meeting would be ap¬ 
pointed. 

In the discussion which followed, the possible danger to 
the traditional tax-exempt status of privately controlled edu¬ 
cational institutions was pointed out, if legislation was enacted 
in the form being considered, and it was requested that if a 
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special committee of the Council on social security legislation 
was appointed, the group should make a careful study of the 
effect of extended coverage on the tax-exempt status of pri¬ 
vately controlled education. 

The chairman of the Council, Leonard Carmichael, then an¬ 
nounced that the thirty-second annual meeting of the Council 
would be held in Washington, D.C., at the Hotel Mayflower, 
on May 6 and 7, 1949. 

There being no further business, the business session of the 
Council adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon Session, May 8, 1948 

The luncheon session convened in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House at one o’clock, with approximately one 
hundred and fifty persons present. Dr. Carmichael opened 
the session and turned it over for the discussion period to the 
newly elected chairman of the Council, Herold C. Hunt, gen¬ 
eral superiii ten dent of schools in Chicago. 

After luncheon the meeting was addressed by the Honorable 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, who spoke on the State Department’s program of In¬ 
ternational Information and cultural exchange. Discussion 
followed Mr. Allen's paper, at the close of which the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the American Council on Education 
adjourned at 2:50 P.M., May 8, 1948. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eugene B. Elliott 
Secretary 
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The International University 
Conference at Utrecht 

By GEORGE F. ZOOK 

T he international conference of representatives of 
universities, at Utrecht, August 2—13, 1948, was called 
by the Director-General of UNESCO as a result of the 
resolutions passed by the Second International Conference of 
UNESCO, held at Mexico City in November 1947. The 
purposes of the conference were to consider various problems 
confronting universities in the postwar world including their 
obligations in the development of international understanding 
and to consider plans for an international association of uni¬ 
versities. 

The conference was attended by representatives from thirty- 
four countries, including China, India, Burma, and Pakistan 
in the Orient. Only six Latin American countries—Brazil, 
Mexico, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Guate¬ 
mala—sent representatives. The countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, except for Czechoslovakia and Poland, were conspic¬ 
uously absent. In all, about one hundred and thirty-five per¬ 
sons participated in the conference. The members of the 
group representing the United States were as follows; Jaime 
Benitez, chancellor. University of Puerto Rico; Laurence 
Duggan, president. Institute of International Education; 
Martha B. Lucas, president. Sweet Briar College; T. R. Mc- 
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Connell, dean, University of Minnesota; Edward B. Rooney, 
S.J., executive director, Jesuit Educational Association; Wil¬ 
liam F. Russell, dean. Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Marten ten Hoor, dean, University of Alabama; Howard E. 
Wilson, assistant director, Division of Intercourse and Edu¬ 
cation, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; George 
F. Zook, chairman, president, American Council on Education. 

There were a number of general sessions at which notable 
addresses were given by various individuals, including Presi¬ 
dent George D. Stoddard, of the University of Illinois, who 
is a member of the Executive Board of UNESCO. Also at 
these general sessions, interesting reports as to the status and 
problems of higher education in the several countries repre¬ 
sented at the conference were presented. Interspersed with 
the serious business of the conference were a number of social 
occasions—dinners and excursions—which served to enable 
the delegates to get better acquainted with one another and to 
enjoy the superb hospitality of the Dutch. 

The main work of the conference was done in five sections 
devoted to the following subjects: 

The Changing Role of the University 
Academic Standards 

Financing and Providing Basic Services for Higher 
Education 

University Education and International Understanding 
Means of Continuing International Cooperation among 
the Universities 

The reports of the several sections—resulting in each case 
from several sessions—were presented to and, with minor 
modifications, adopted by the general conference during the 
last two days of the sessions. 

In the discussion dealing with the “Changing Role of the 
University,” it was revealed that in almost all countries there 
had been a tremendous increase in demand for university edu¬ 
cation. This naturally raised a sharp difference of opinion 
between those who hold to the belief that a university exists 
for the education of the “elite by the elite” and those who 


Section I. 
Section II. 
Section III. 

Section IV. 
Section V. 
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contend for more of an “opemdoor” policy. The latter policy 
seemed in the end to commend itself somewhat more largely 
to the conference. It was fairly generally held that many 
students capable of higher education lack the opportunity to 
secure it. It was recognized that general education is im¬ 
portant and necessary to balance the universal tendency toward 
specialization. Moreover, it was held that a university cannot 
afford to neglect the moral and aesthetic development of its 
students. “Mere intellectual development,” so the report 
states, “is not enough.” 

On the other hand, it was agreed that a university cannot 
be expected to attempt to extend its program beyond its re¬ 
sources, including particularly an adequate teaching staff. 
Finally, the conference seemed unanimous in accepting the 
policy that, while universities should promote and undertake 
research In all areas of human knowledge, they should devote 
themselves mainly to the sphere of research in basic knowledge 
and fundamental principles rather than to applied records. 

With respect to the problem of adult education, the con¬ 
ference contented itself with calling attention to what has 
been done in various countries, including the United States, 
and recommended that it be a subject of further study. 

That portion of the report relating to "Academic Stand¬ 
ards” shows evidence of rather wide divergence of opinion. 
To be sure, it was not difficult to agree that “the benefits of 
higher education should be available to all without discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of race, sex, religion, or politics.” However, 
there was sharp questioning as to the dependability of the 
newer methods of admitting students found, for example, in 
American universities by those who still rely primarily on 
subject-matter examinations. Nevertheless, it was finally 
agreed that subject-matter examinations should be supple¬ 
mented by other means, Including an examination of the school 
record, personal interviews, and psychological tests. 

At first there was hope that at least something could be done 
toward equating university certificates and degrees in various 
countries on a comprehensive international level. But dis- 
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cussion and a preliminary report to the conference of a study 
which is being carried on by the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers easily showed otherwise. 
The conference, therefore, recommended that the problem 
of equivalence of degrees be worked out through bilateral 
agreements between countries and between universities of dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Perhaps the sharpest difEeretice of opinion in the section on 
Academic Standards arose over the familiar subject of aca¬ 
demic freedom. Of course, as is nearly always the case, there 
were those who actually seemed to forget, or at least to brush 
aside lightly, the fact that along with freedom in any sphere 
goes a corresponding responsibility. In such debates there is 
never so much actual difference of opinion as apparently there 
is. It is largely a matter of finding the proper words and 
accents to make up the formula. Here is what the conference 
finally adopted; 

As a corollary of the principles of academic freedom and of the liberty 
of education, a university teacher should be free to be appointed and to 
continue his work without discrimination on racial, political, or religious 
grounds, provided: (1) it is reasonably clear that he will carry out the 
duties of his office in the spirit of free inquiry, that he will exercise a 
due sense of responsibility in performing these duties, and that he will 
not engage in activities inconsistent with them; and (2) that he is not 
an applicant for, or an occupant of, a position in a university whose 
charter or nature limits its choice of teachers. 

Finally, growing out of the discussions in this section came 
a recognition of the fact that the education of faculty members 
for their teaching responsibilities was worthy of special study 
and consideration. 

Section III of the conference devoted its attention to the 
problem of “Financing and Providing Basic Services for 
Higher Education.” Because of the nearly universal infla¬ 
tion of prices and the increasing demand for university edu¬ 
cation, this problem has taken on serious proportions in every 
country of the world—^in some one might properly say almost 
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tragic proportions. Under these circumstances, it is generally 
realized, so the conference concluded, that “in the future, 
universities must inevitably rely more and more on state aid.” 
Naturally, some feared state control as an inevitable result 
of public support. However, most of the members of the 
conference had no such apprehension, although it was gen¬ 
erally agreed that the machinery used in disbursing funds 
from the central government to the universities was a matter 
of great importance. In this connection, the report of the 
conference cited with apparent approval the example of the 
methods used by the University Grants Committee. 

In opening the discussion on “University Education and 
International Understanding” Professor Paulo de Berredo 
Carneiro, of Brazil, the chairman of the section, declared that 
the subject “is related, on the one hand, to some of the oldest 
traditions of the universities, and, on the other hand, to the 
most insistent requirements of the period in which we live.” 
For is it not clear, he continued, that "The world has been 
drawn closer together, materially, by modern means of trans¬ 
port and communications; but it is more than ever divided 
spiritually by cultural and ideological antagonisms. . . . Only a 
great intellectual and moral force, entirely free and independ¬ 
ent of temporal powers, could succeed in re-establishing order 
and in creating that ‘society of minds’ without which no human 
community can long exist. If the university fails to rise to 
the level of this task, and to accept it as a duty inherited from 
its past, the material forces will take possession of the des¬ 
tinies of mankind and will lead civilization from one catas¬ 
trophe to another, ultimating in complete ruin.” 

Throughout the conference there ran a deep appreciation 
of this great challenge, and the members naturally reviewed 
and evaluated the various ways in which universities are or¬ 
ganized for this purpose. 

These ways Include: 

1. International departments, that is, departments staffed by 
academic personnel drawn from various countries; 

2. International centers where students from various countries 
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receive instruction or pursue research in international or 
regional affairs; 

3. Departments of International Relations established for 
teaching and research in international affairs. 

The conference then turned to a consideration of the steps 
which should be taken to improve the situation. Naturally, 
it urged all universities to intensify their existing efforts in this 
field. It also recommended that each university consider the 
development of a program designed to reach all its students 
which might include, for example, proficiency in at least one 
foreign language, acquaintance with documentary and other 
material issued by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, special courses and seminars dealing with inter¬ 
national relationships and international organization, the 
establishment of fellowships and internships for study in 
foreign countries and with international agencies, the prepara¬ 
tion of teachers for appropriate instruction In the schools in 
international affairs, the establishment of voluntary student or 
student-staff clubs to foster an interest in international mat¬ 
ters, and, finally, the special preparation of an adequate num¬ 
ber of persons to meet the present critical staff needs of the 
various international agencies. 

Section V of the conference was assigned the difficult sub¬ 
ject of “Means of Continuing International Cooperation 
among Universities.” At first there was genuine doubt whether 
anything of this nature was necessary. It was stated, for 
example, that other international organizations, including 
UNESCO, are performing, or can perform, many of the 
functions suggested in the discussion. Furthermore, it might 
prove exceedingly difficult under present world conditions to 
finance any program of world cooperation among the uni¬ 
versities. 

In this connection the conference had the benefit of the 
proceedings of what was really the first international confer¬ 
ence on higher education, held in Paris in July 1937 under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation and the Societe de I'Enseignement Superieur in 
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Paris. As a result of the 1937 conference, an International 
Office of University Statistics was established. Later a stand¬ 
ing committee on higher education was set up, but owing to 
the outbreak of 4A7orld War II was never able to get under 
way. 

As the discussion on present-day problems of universities 
in the first four sections of the conference at Utrecht pro¬ 
ceeded, it soon became evident that it was difficult to arrive 
at conclusions because of the dearth of knowledge about uni¬ 
versity conditions the world over. Hence, the reports from 
several of the sections made numerous suggestions regarding 
the need for some means of permanent cooperation among 
these institutions for the purpose of facilitating their con¬ 
sideration of these problems in the light not only of their own 
experience but also that of other countries. The conference 
soon reached the conclusion that it would be very desirable to 
set up an international Universities Bureau which, among 
other activities, should have the following functions: 

(1) To provide a centre of co-operation at the international level 
among universities and similar institutions of higher education, and 
for organisations in the field of higher education generally. 

(2) To promote international understanding through the universities 
of the world and to assist them in contributing to the realisation of 
this objective. 

(3) To convene international and regional conferences on problems of 
higher education. 

(4) To choose for investigation problems of international importance^ 
to universities such as; student health and welfare, equivalence of 
entrance qualifications and degrees; academic freedom; university 
finance; selection of students; methods of teaching at the university 
level; and curriculum reform. 

(5) To make recommendations on these and other academic problems, 
on the one hand, to universities and similar institutions of higher 
education for their consideration; and on the other, to the United 
Nations and to Unesco and other specialised agencies for considera¬ 
tion, and, where deemed desirable, transmission to national gov¬ 
ernments. 
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(6) To administer an international Universities Bureau with the pur¬ 
pose of furthering directly or indirectly the following objects; 

(a) The collection and dissemination of information relating to 
institutions of higher education throughout the world, as, for 
example 

(i) accumulating data for answering enquiries from uni¬ 
versities, academic associations and individuals; 

(ii) formulating a basis for comparative university statistics 
in the international field, and compiling and publishing 
tables on this basis; 

(iii) providing for the publication at regular intervals of com¬ 
prehensive directories of institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion ; 

(iv) establishing a library of works of reference and official 
publications of the various universities. 

(b) The undertaking of such investigations into university prob¬ 
lems as may be chosen by the association. 

(c) The promotion of facilities for the interchange of university 
students and teachers as, for example, by the dissemination of 
data regarding scholarships, fellowships, summer courses and 
staff vacancies, by encouraging the establishment of visiting 
professorships, and by facilitating travel of professors and stu¬ 
dents from one country to another. 

(d) The formulation of measures for the better distribution and 
exchange of laboratory materials, books and other equipment 
for university study and research among the countries of the 
world; 

(7) Generally to further the development of universities and similar 
institutions of higher education. 

The discussion then proceeded to the more difficult problem 
of the need for an international organization of universities. 
Most of the members of the conference had probably not given 
the matter a great deal of thought prior to their attendance at 
the conference. In any case, It was generally agreed that it 
would be wise to postpone final decision on so important a 
problem until the matter could be discussed fully in their re¬ 
spective countries. With this discussion as a background, it 
was thought that it would be much easier to reach a final de- 
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cision about the proposed international organization at a 
second international conference.to be held approximately two 
years later. 

Nevertheless, the members of the conference felt that the 
universities in their respective countries were entitled to their 
tentative conclusions on this subject. Hence, after prolonged 
discussion, the conference unanimously adopted the following 
statement: 

The Conference firmly believes that there should also be some form 
of association among the universities of the world. A university has 
everything to gain by the development of the closer official contacts with 
sister institutions in other countries which can be obtained under the 
auspices of such an association. The stimulation of research into prob¬ 
lems of university life and work, and the holding of periodic confer¬ 
ences, could be better promoted by an organisation of this sort than of 
any other. It seems essential moreover that the voice of universities as 
a group should be made effective along with those of associations of 
academic scholars and of governmental and non-governmental organ¬ 
isations of an international character. The creation of organisations 
like Unesco with a wide range of functions in the international field 
makes it essential that the universities of the world should be able to 
make representations to them. 

The conference then adopted the following resolutions: 

(1) That this Conference believes an international organisation of 
universities and similar institutions of higher education should be 
established; 

(2) That to this end the Conference elect an Interim Committee of 
ten persons to develop plans for such an organisation and designate 
from the members of the Committee those to serve also as an 
Executive Committee. This Interim Committee shall have power 
to fill vacancies occurring in its membership and in the membership 
of its Executive Committee; 

(3) That Unesco be requested to finance such meetings of the Interim 
Committee and its sub-committees as are necessary and to assist its 
work; 

(4) That the Interim Committee be authorised (i) to procure the 
necessary finance to institute an international Universities Bureau 
and (ii) to enter into a formal agreement with Unesco about the 
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work and finance of the Bureau pending the establishment of the 
international organisation. 

(5) That the Interim Committee be requested, when the Bureau has 
been well established, to call a general conference of universities 
and to report on its plans for establishing an international organ¬ 
isation, on the activities of the Bureau, and on such other matters 
as may seem appropriate to the committee. 

Following the adoption of these resolutions, the confer¬ 
ence proceeded to elect an interim committee which, as al¬ 
ready stated, has the dual function of serving as the governing 
body of the Universities Bureau that, with the financial assist¬ 
ance of UNESCO, it is hoped will be set up in the early future 
and of planning for a second world conference of universities 
to be held in about two years. The following nine persons, 
who were empowered to select a tenth member, were elected 
to membership on this committee: Professor Paulo de Berredo 
Carneiro, Brazil; Professor Chen Yuan, China; Dr. J. F. 
Foster, United Kingdom; Dr. H. E. Shafik Ghorbal Bey, 
Egypt; Dr. Bernardo Houssaye, Argentina; Dr. H. R. Kruyt, 
the Netherlands; Dr. Sarvepaili Radhakushman, India; Dr. 
Jean Sarraiih, France; Dr. George F, Zook, United States of 
America. 

The conference was thoroughly aware of the fact that it 
had taken only a preliminary step, but nevertheless a signifi¬ 
cant one, on the important matter of a permanent inter¬ 
national organization of universities. Back of the resolutions 
was a growing feeling that notwithstanding the fact that mem¬ 
bers of university faculties often participate in specialized 
international organizations of their own, there is a need for 
better means of exchanging experiences with respect to a great 
variety of university problems. Here one sees, on the one 
hand, universities with long traditions behind them, and, on 
the other, new and emerging ones, both endeavoring to adjust 
themselves to enlarged demands for higher education in the 
modern .world. 

In this connection it was generally realized that there are 
other institutions of higher education than those that bear the 
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name “university” which should be eligible for membership in 
the proposed organization. This discussion naturally brought 
out the fact that in many countries higher education, or at 
least university education, begins at a level which is approxi¬ 
mately the middle of our four-year undergraduate college. No 
precise definition of a university was therefore possible, but it 
was agreed that an institution to be eligible for membership in 
the proposed organization should be engaged in advanced in¬ 
struction and in creative or research work. 

Also, it should be recalled that the conference was called 
by UNESCO, and UNESCO naturally was interested in ascer¬ 
taining what assistance the conference and any permanent or¬ 
ganization of universities growing out of it might render in 
enabling it to attain its objectives of world peace through 
mutual international understanding. 

The members of the conference were aware of the fact that 
from the beginning universities have always regarded this as 
one of the primary reasons for their existence. A university in 
the Middle Ages of Europe served students from many dif¬ 
ferent countries. To be sure, during the nineteenth century 
and in recent decades, universities, like all other social institu¬ 
tions, were influenced by repeated waves of nationalism which 
swept over the various countries of the world. Nevertheless, 
during this same period many students from the Americas 
helped to fill the lecture halls and laboratories of British, 
French, German, and Italian universities. Today, where the 
barriers are down, thousands of students and teachers migrate 
from one country to another. They go in search of that 
knowledge both old and new which, no matter in what coun¬ 
try it originates, they regard as the common property of all 
who will diligently pursue it. 

A university is, therefore, an institution with an inter¬ 
national, as well as a national, constituency. Its subject matter 
for instruction is drawn from the four corners of the world. 
On its faculty are many of the intellectual leaders of the globe. 
It prepares its students to assume places of responsibility in all 
walks of life, both at home and in international affairs. Now 
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that it is evident that our problems as individual citizens have 
become much more largely international in character than ever 
before in history, it follows that our universities should find 
ways and means of cooperating with one another in meeting 
their common responsibilities. Certainly in these critical times 
there is need for a more effective means to enable universities 
to mobilize themselves toward the common objective of world 
peace. 

In conclusion may I say that there was a general feeling that 
the conference was a distinct success not merely because of the 
opportunity to exchange opinion and experience with respect 
to present-day university problems, but also because important 
steps were taken to enable universities to cooperate with one 
another more effectively in building the defenses of peace. 

A number of officials representing UNESCO, including the 
Director-General, Julian Huxley, and the head of the educa¬ 
tional division, C. E. Beeby, attended and participated in the 
conference, They expressed themselves as well pleased with 
the results and promised to do everything in their power to 
assist in setting up the Universities Bureau and in giving 
further consideration to a permanent international organiza¬ 
tion of universities. 

The success of the conference was due in no small part to 
the efforts of Francis J. Brown, who was on leave of absence 
from the staff of the American Council on Education for the 
period April 1 to October 1, 1948, for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing the conference and preparing the report of its proceed¬ 
ings, which will shortly be published by UNESCO, I trust 
that this report will be read widely by university executives 
and members of college faculties not only for the interesting 
and significant statements which it contains, but as the basis 
for a widespread discussion of the proposed international or¬ 
ganization of universities. 



How Can UNESCO Contribute 
to Peace?' 

By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 

T he question assigned to us here this morning is “How 
Can UNESCO Contribute to Peace?” It is a precise 
and unambiguous topic—to anyone, that is to say, but a 
member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO attending its Fifth Session, in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts. A member of the National Commission would want to 
know, “Whatpeace?" 

Are we asking what UNESCO can contribute to the firm 
and lasting peace, founded upon the moral and intellectual 
solidarity of mankind, which UNESCO, we all believe, will 
eventually build? 

Or are we asking what UNESCO can contribute to the pres¬ 
ervation of the precariously balanced, desperately maintained, 
peace-from-day-to-day which we and all men dread that we 
may lose? 

It is my assumption that we mean, and must mean, the 
second, the precarious peace. I assume this for two reasons. 
First, it is precisely the precariousness of the existing peace, 
rather than any doubt as to validity of our ultimate hope for 
peace, which demands an answer from us. Second, the causes 
of the precai'iousness of the existing peace are causes which 
fall exactly and inescapably within the field for which 
UNESCO, under its Constitution, is responsible. 

I do not mean to suggest, in saying this, that we should not 
continue to consider in 1948, what we have been actively con¬ 
sidering since 1945—how the true, creative, and lasting peace 
is to be built. But I do mean that we cannot ignore the more 
urgent question of UNESCO’s responsibility for the preserva¬ 
tion of the precarious peace on the foundations of which the 

^ An address delivered at the Fifth Plenary Session of the United States Na¬ 
tional Coramisgion for UNESCO, September 27-29, 1948, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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lasting edifice—to say nothing of oiu- present lives and living 
cai'casses—must stand if they are to stand at all. You can con¬ 
struct a world on IF, if you have the intelligence and the cour¬ 
age. You cannot construct so much as a sepulchre on NO. 

Mine is not, I realize, a unanimously accepted view. There 
are those among our colleagues who consider that UNESCO 
has, and can have, no responsibility whatever in the preserva¬ 
tion of the precarious peace, and that the attempt to impose 
such a responsibility upon it can only end in disaster. They 
argue with great force that the crisis is immediate and that our 
methods for dealing with crises are for tomorrow—or for the 
next generation; that in any case the whole matter is out of our 
hands and in the hands of the general staffs and the Foreign 
Offices; that there is nothing, therefore, which UNESCO can 
do; and that the attempt to do something would, in conse¬ 
quence, be fruitless and might well be worse—might well bring 
us all into ridicule and our cherished organization to destruc¬ 
tion. 

These are weighty objections and they have been advanced 
by men whom I profoundly respect. I owe it, I think, to them 
and to you to say why they leave me unconvinced. 

First, I do not agree that the methods by which understand¬ 
ing between peoples can be advanced—for these are essentially 
the methods UNESCO can employ—are necessarily slower 
than the methods by which one people can break another’s 
political or economic back, or destroy it by force of arms. The 
labor of creating lasting understanding through education and 
cultural intercourse takes years. But there are others forms of 
understanding which can be achieved quite as rapidly as an 
army can be trained and shipped, or a political or diplomatic 
offensive carried to a successful conclusion. 

Second, I do not agree that the whole matter has been taken 
out of UNESCO’s hands into the hands of the diplomats and 
the soldiers. And for the simple reason that it is not a matter 
which can be so taken. The “cold war’’ is not a “war" soldiers 
know how to fight or diplomats know how to control. It is, on 
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the contrary, as the Russians realize and almost daily confess, 
a “war” on a battlefield where physical weapons have little 
power and the techniques of diplomacy are almost altogether 
useless. It is a “war” of which the battlefield is men’s minds— 
the minds of all men everywhere—and in which the weapons 
are the things by which men’s minds are moved. It is, in other 
words, precisely such a war as the Constitution of UNESCO, 
not the textbooks of the war colleges and the examples of the 
foreign service schools, foresees. 

The objectives of this “war” are cultural objectives. We 
rage, and we properly rage, at the stupidities of the Soviet 
bureaucracy in its efforts to force the production of a Soviet 
music, a Soviet architecture, and a Soviet poetry. But the 
Soviet bureaucracy, for all its stupidity, evinces a clearer under¬ 
standing of the nature of this conflict than do we in the United 
States who assume that we can win the “cold war” with planes 
and ships and the atomic weapon. We are indignant, and we 
are properly indignant, at the efforts of communist propaganda 
in western Europe to discredit not only the United States gov¬ 
ernment and the United States people but the, whole tradition 
of Atlantic and Mediterranean civilization, so as to bring 
down, if it proves possible to destroy them, the central values 
of our lives. But this vicious and malignant communist propa¬ 
ganda, brutal and destructive as it is, at least expresses a 
clearer recognition of the character of the battlefield than the 
preponderantly economic and military policies which we in the 
United States have thought it adequate to pursue. 

Third, I cannot agree that there is nothing UNESCO can do 
to hold together the precarious peace until the lasting peace can 
be built. It is here, I think, that we display that wholly com¬ 
mendable diffidence which is the besetting folly of our kind. 
When we measure the means available to UNESCO against 
the tremendous shadow of the crisis of our time and tremble 
for them, we forget that the means available in other directions 
are weak as well—and even weaker than our own. Neither 
political pressure nor economic pressure nor the threat of 
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military force has proved capable of resolving or reducing the 
danger to the peace. On the contrary, the use of these devices 
has only aggravated the crisis until we stand today nearer to 
war than we stood a week ago, and nearer a week ago than the 
month before that, and nearer the month before than we were 
when the year began. 

It is true, of course, that the measures available to 
UNESCO are not measures adequate to the task of bringing 
the Soviet and American governments into accord if either of 
these two governments refuses accord. Neither are they meas¬ 
ures which can be effective in the face of contrary policies on 
the part of either government. Nor, finally, are they measures 
which can cancel out fanaticism or bigotry or stupidity in high 
places on either side. But when all this has been said, it is 
still true that the measures avaiable to UNESCO are meas¬ 
ures which do exist, which can be used and which are appropri¬ 
ate to the particular crisis with which we are faced. 

Flow they can be used will become apparent, I think, if we 
will consider a little more closely what that crisis is and how 
these instruments of peace relate to it. The central conflict of 
our time, we are accustomed to say, is ideological—a conflict of 
philosophies—a profound difference in beliefs. But differences 
in belief—even the most profound differences—do not neces¬ 
sarily and of themselves produce the virulent hostility which 
inspires war. People of the most contrary opinions live to¬ 
gether in peace in the United States and in many other coun¬ 
tries. Nations which differ in religious faith, in economic 
system, and in, social philosophy, exist and have always existed 
side by side. What infects and corrupts and poisons differences 
of belief until they fester in the kind of brutal and irrational 
hatred our world knows is the loss of that sense of common 
humanity, of a common human experience, which makes it pos¬ 
sible for men who differ to regard one another, nevertheless, as 
men, and so to suffer one another’s aberrations. The key to 
the crisis of our time is not the clash of ideologies: it is the 
destruction, in this mechanized and mass-minded time, of the 
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sense of human community—of the sense of the common lot 
and common destiny and common experience of mankind. We 
have permitted ourselves to become so obsessed by the spec¬ 
tacle of these great opposing thunderheads of conflicting doc¬ 
trine that we have forgotten that they confront each other oyer 
a common earth—and that that common earth is our lives. 

But if this is the true nature of the danger which threatens 
us, what then is the relation to that danger of UNESCO’s 
weapons for waging peace? A very close relationship, I think. 
When we speak of the arts, of literature, of science, as common 
international languages, we mean not that their forms pass cur¬ 
rent in all tongues and in all countries, but that their content is 
commonly understood—for otherwise their forms would be 
meaningless. We mean that the peoples of the world, in so far 
as they can speak these common languages, do in fact agree on 
the fundamental values, and the essential nature of life, which 
it is the function of the arts to divine and of the sciences to dis¬ 
cover. They believe—they must believe—in man. They believe 
in man’s capacity to know. They share his destiny. They know 
the same emotions of desire and hope and sorrow and despair. 
They face the same mysteries of time and space and change, of 
light and dark. They struggle with the same human problems 
and ask the same human questions—even the Russians—even 
ourselves. They ask, all of them, however different their 
answers may be: What is man? What is life? What does 
his death mean? 

It is precisely the effect, in other words, of these languages 
of art and perception, to remind men of those things they hold 
in common, those things which befall each one as they befall all 
others. If, therefore, the danger which immediately besets us 
is a danger springing from the loss of the sense of our common 
humanity, and if the means we possess in UNESCO to meet 
that danger are precisely the means by which a sense of com¬ 
mon humanity can be restored, then the work UNESCO can 
and ought to do is clear. W^e should undertake at once, and 
by every instrument of immediate usefulness, to restore the lost 
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sense of human community the world so desperately needs to 
find. 

The task is difficult in any case—difficult above all to accom¬ 
plish quickly—but it is not impossible. The history of our 
time, which puts tremendous difficulties in our way, provides us 
allies also. If there are angry opposing ideologies which divide 
us and which look to war, the problems to which those ideol¬ 
ogies relate are not different problems for different men, but 
for all men one problem and the same. It is the answers, not 
the questions, which conflict. The common experience, in other 
words, exists, however obscured it may be by the conflicting 
response it has evoked in different countries. 

To men throughout the world, except those few who still 
inhabit untouched primitive communities, the question their 
lives require them to answer is a common question—how can a 
man live as a man in this vast. Impersonal, mechanized world 
of enormous human masses and complicated industrial relation¬ 
ships in which one man alone Is helpless—how is a man to live 
in such a world—how is he to regain some measure of control 
over his own destiny—how is he to possess some part of his 
dignity and worth? 

There are different answers, and the answers hate one an¬ 
other, but the question Is everywhere the same, differing only 
in degree—and the question is real, the question is human. To 
men looking back on this time from another century, it will be 
the question, not the answers which will seem important. In¬ 
deed, the differences which loom, so large to us may seem to 
them small indeed beside the likenesses which bind us all to¬ 
gether. An American of our age may seem far more like his 
contemporaries in Russia than his own great-grandfather in the 
England of a hundred years ago. 

If UNESCO, forgetting somewhat the literal legalities of 
its status, will regard Itself not merely as the agent of its 
member governments, but as a kind of trustee, in this time of 
world political bankimptcy, for those human values which have 
been committed to its charge; and if it will use all the intelli- 
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gence and all the tools it possesses to declare and to define 
the vast and tragic human experience which underlies all the 
dogmas and the doctrines and the ideologies—if it will use the 
great Word of art and science, and the powerful instrument of 
education, to remind men everp^here that the question they 
must answer, not only in Russia, not only in France, but here as 
well and everywhere, is the same question for us all, UNESCO 
may well break the paralysis of the “cold war,” the war of 
inevitable disasters, the war of numb despair where and where 
alone that paralysis can be destroyed, 

To do this, to do it effectively, UNESCO must have a 
voice. It is not enough in a world of iron curtains and police 
committees and shouting propaganda to raise a standard, no 
matter how lofty or how noble, to which the honest can repair. 
It is necessary to give that standard words. Until UNESCO, 
in its capacity as a trustee for man in a bankrupt world, can 
speak with a voice at least as loud as the wrangling voices 
which shout at one another in the war of nationalistic propa¬ 
ganda, its labors in the immediate cause of peace will come to 
little. But given a world-wide network of its own, and given 
the great instruments of culture of which it now disposes, and 
given the tremendous task of recreating in the minds of men 
the sense of common humanity, I, for one, have little doubt 
that UNESCO’s contribution to the immediate cause of peace 
would be immeasurably greater than the most convinced and 
hopeful of us dare believe. 



A Practical Approach to 
International Cultural Relations 

By HAROLD E. SNYDER 

O r THE various slogans used to describe the objectives 
and methods of UNESCO, one of the most popular 
is "Peoples speaking to peoples.” In this slogan 
“speaking” clearly refers to something more than the use of 
words; it is not a synonym of “talking”; it implies communi¬ 
cation of all sorts, a broad range of direct contacts, the estab¬ 
lishment of close cultural r-elations between groups and indi¬ 
viduals across national boundaries. 

Those who have been privileged to participate In the many 
conferences of and about UNESCO know that UNESCO 
represents the greatest effort in man’s history to mobilize the 
intellectual and moral forces of civilization for peaceful co¬ 
operation among men. Yet how often one leaves such con¬ 
ferences and the many other meetings on international affairs 
with a feeling of frustration at the difficulty of getting beyond 
the talking stage. The participants are all too frequently 
left stranded upon the reef of verbiage. Glib generalizations 
about world cooperation, internatioiial good will, and cul¬ 
tural relations are too often substitutes for action. 

How can we translate our desire for international cooper¬ 
ation into effective action? A feeling of helplessness con¬ 
founds many thoughtful individuals today. They feel them¬ 
selves hemmed in on all sides by seemingly inexorable forces— 
power politics among nations, overwhelming economic prob¬ 
lems, the pressure of population increase, the march of science. 
After two terrible wars to save democracy, dependence upon 
military force seems daily to be reaching new proportions 
with the development of atomic and biological warfare. It 
often seems that while lip service is still paid to a dynamic 
democratic concept of civilization and to Christian ideals, the 
humanitarian approach basic to their attainment has been 
disregarded. 
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Under these circumstances how can “Peoples speak to peo¬ 
ples”? Obviously, political activity is one method of the 
utmost importance. Strengthening the United Nations, 
UNESCO, and the various international organizations is 
imperative. Providing an accurate interpretation of the in¬ 
tentions and aspirations of the United States through a sound 
program of information abroad is another. The various 
governmental programs providing economic assistance and 
cultural interchange are also essential. 

The Role of Voluntary Effort 

But another approach to world cooperation is quite as im¬ 
portant as political and economic action. This approach is 
represented in the work of hundreds of American organiza¬ 
tions comprising millions of individuals. It is a program of 
voluntary assistance and good will taking as its starting point 
the most acute, immediate problems confronting our fellow- 
men throughout the world—particularly those still struggling 
to overcome the physical and moral devastation of war. This 
approach seeks through friendly voluntary action to renew 
the hope and confidence of those who have experienced the full 
impact of war and of totalitarian oppression. It seeks to bring 
Americans into direct, satisfying relationship with persons 
of other lands, thereby increasing mutual understanding. It 
is a way of enabling groups and individuals to play a direct 
part in the struggle for world cooperation—to convert their 
aspirations for peace into concrete action. 

Thousands of American school children pack and send 
parcels to school children abroad. Church members collect 
clothing and school supplies. Organizations of teachers and 
professors establish funds for sending food packages to needy 
colleagues in war-ravaged countries. Parent-teacher groups 
prepare kits of educational materials for teachers. University 
women double, then treble their program of study grants for 
professional women abroad. Religious and other service com¬ 
mittees institute work-camp projects whereby young Ameri- 
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cans participate on international teams to rebuild schools and 
other public buildings. 

An organization sends medical and dental teaching missions 
to eight countries. Another collects and sends urgently needed 
books and periodicals. Another sends volunteers to pro¬ 
vide tractor training and also brings agricultural workers to 
the United States for study. Organizations of nurses and 
pediatricians raise funds to bring colleagues from the devas¬ 
tated countries to major international conferences. The Amer¬ 
ican branch of an international organization conducts drives 
in our colleges to aid needy university students and professors. 
A town adopts a bomb-shattered town—a school assists a 
school—a college offers free board and tuition to foreign stu¬ 
dents. A state organization offers hospitality to a visiting 
educator. 

A group of music organizations holds benefit concerts for 
musicians abroad. A service club collects books and offers 
fellowships. Youth organizations send pencils and notebooks. 
A school offers a movie projector. Graduating classes decide 
to contribute their class memorial funds to UNESCO to aid 
schools abroad. Farm and labor organizations send seeds 
and tools. A group of educational organizations cooperates 
in a joint project to bring leading educators to the United 
States for study visits and for an international seminar. 

The above actual cases are merely random examples of a 
vast effort in which four hundred American organizations are 
now engaged in cooperation with the Commission for Inter¬ 
national Educational Reconstruction (CIER). The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO has given its bless¬ 
ing to this work and has assigned to CIER responsibility for 
stimulating and coordinating voluntary efforts for educational 
reconstruction. UNESCO itself has accorded first priority to 
reconstruction among its various projects, and provides in¬ 
formation concerning needs. 

During the past two and a half years these many American 
organizations have reported to CIER contributions in cash, 
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goods, and services for educational, scientific, and cultural re¬ 
construction with a total value of nearly two hundred million 
dollars. Far more important is the constructive activity 
which it represents—the active participation of literally mil¬ 
lions of individuals in a common international enterprise, the 
growth in international understanding brought about by the 
development of meaningful direct contact with groups in this 
country and those abroad. 

Status of CIER 

Organized in 1946 as a result of a series of conferences 
called by the American Council on Education and attended 
by leading officials of the major educational organizations, 
UNRRA, UNESCO Preparatory Commission, and various 
United States government agencies, CIER was provided sup¬ 
port by two grants from the Carnegie Corporation. It was 
then confidently assumed that CIER could complete its work 
in about two years. By the end of that time surely the need 
for physical relief would be long past, economic rehabilitation 
would be largely completed, and the war-ravaged countries 
would again be able to apply themselves to restoring their 
educational and cultural institutions. We all know now how 
the postwar timetable has had to be revised, how drought, 
economic disorganization, and political strife have delayed 
reconstruction. More than two years after the cessation of 
hostilities It was necessary to call Into being an Economic 
Cooperation Administration and to increase government as¬ 
sistance programs to China, to the Philippines, Greece, Italy, 
and other countries. 

It is not surprising that educational recovery was similarly 
delayed. For example, in Greece—striving to cope with starva¬ 
tion, reopen transportation lines, and re-establish a minimum of 
agricultural and industrial production—^hundreds of bombed- 
out village schools still stand as mere bits of shattered wall. 
Conditions are nearly as bad in many countries. Voluntary aid 
from America has been generous beyond the most optimistic 
expectations, but it could not be expected to meet entirely a 
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need so vast. It has, nevertheless, been possible to meet 
through voluntary effort some of the most urgent problems. 

As a result of unanticipated delay in economic and educa¬ 
tional recovery, CIER has been urged by UNESCO and by 
the war-damaged countries to continue its efforts for at least 
another year. This it has agreed to do, after considerable 
hesitation in view of the expiration of its grant. Its mem¬ 
bers decided that this would be a most inopportune time in 
world history to discontinue a major American voluntary ef¬ 
fort for reconstruction, especially as this discontinuance might 
be taken to imply a slackening of interest on the part of major 
American groups in the problems of distressed peoples, an 
abandonment of voluntary humanitarian approaches in favor 
of government projects. Such government projects, while of 
the utmost importance and capable of dealing with many prob¬ 
lems on a scale and in a manner entirely beyond the scope of 
voluntary organizations, are all too frequently confused 
abroad with ofScially proclaimed national political objectives. 

Further reason for continuing CIER’s efforts is found in 
the inevitable gaps necessarily left in any entirely voluntary 
approach. It was believed that an additional year or year 
and a half would produce significant new activities in the hith¬ 
erto neglected fields and would also afford an opportunity to 
direct special attention to countries which have so far received 
less than their proportionate share of assistance, in terms of 
their size and the magnitude of their needs. Finally, a con¬ 
tinuation of the appeal would permit encouragement of com¬ 
munity-wide projects which have recently begun to be an im¬ 
portant factor in educational reconstruction and international 
cultural relations. These considerations motivated CIER to 
seek funds to continue its work. Seven national organizations 
and a number of individuals have responded generously, mak¬ 
ing possible continuation on a considerably reduced scale. Ad¬ 
ditional funds are being sought from foundations, to make it 
possible to maintain and increase CIER's services. 

What are the important emphases for voluntary group ac¬ 
tion during 1949 ? At a recent conference in Boston the United 
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States National Commission for UNESCO approved the rec¬ 
ommendation that the following fields of reconstruction should 
be given particular emphasis during 1949; war-handicapped 
children, natiura.1 sciences, audio-visual education, fine arts, 
agricultural and vocational education. It was likewise recom¬ 
mended that special attention be given to forms of assistance 
designed to train key personnel. Reconstruction ultimately 
depends upon trained manpower. Thus, fellowships, study- 
grants, seminars, educational work camps, and advisory mis¬ 
sions will be encouraged. Certain countries have also tended 
to be overlooked in the efforts of American organizations to 
date. While efforts on behalf of all war-devastated countries 
should be continued, among the most seriously damaged which 
should be given greater assistance are Ethiopia, Finland, 
Hungary, the Philippine Republic, Siam, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malta, Malaya, and the four countries still under military 
occupation—Austria, Germany, Japan, and Korea. 

The New Advisory Committee on Occupied Areas 

The problem of educational reconstruction in the occupied 
countries is particularly complex. In Germany and Japan it 
is largely a problem of re-education, of overcoming the effects 
of years of education for blind obedience to the rulers of a 
totalitarian state. In Germany this process of re-education 
goes forward under unbelievably difficult conditions, in a 
country divided into four distinct political units, torn by ideo¬ 
logical conflicts, crushed both physically and morally. 

As the occupied countries are to a considerable degree the 
official responsibility of the United States, the world views with 
intense interest, and sometimes considerable apprehension, 
what happens there. Our national objectives, our integrity, 
the efficiency of our methods are judged largely by what we 
accomplish in the occupied areas and how we accomplish it. 
The American authorities in these countries have recognized 
that they—as an occupying force—are extremely limited in 
what they can do toward educational and cultural rehabili¬ 
tation. Education is so sensitively and integrally a part of the 
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fabric of a people’s culture tbat reforms imposed from without 
are likely to be of little avail. Lasting changes must come 
from within. We can, however, in various ways help along the 
process of cultural rehabilitation, and of democratization. 

Voluntary agencies can accomplish much that is beyond the 
scope and competence of official agencies. They can forward 
needed assistance. They can begin to establish direct cultural 
ties with similar groups in the occupied countries. Through 
friendly acts of good will they can help to create a spirit of 
cooperation, of mutual interdependence conducive to the res¬ 
toration of self-respect and the desire for self-help. By en¬ 
couraging the best qualified of their leaders and members to 
undertake administrative and advisory responsibilities in the 
occupied countries, they can help to give these areas the bene¬ 
fit of American technical and professional developments bear¬ 
ing upon reconstruction problems. 

To mobilize more effectively the advice and assistance of 
voluntary organizations in the re-establishment of cultural re¬ 
lations with the occupied countries, it was proposed last spring 
by President Herman B. Wells of Indiana University, then 
special adviser to General Clay on educational and cul¬ 
tural affairs, that the American Council on Education create a 
strong "state-side" committee representing the major fields 
of interest in education and cultural affairs. A grant of $25,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation permitted the creation 
of the Council’s new Advisory Committee on Cultural and 
Educational Relations with the Occupied Countries. This 
committee formally began its work in September, although 
certain aspects of its program were explored in a preliminary 
way during the preceding summer. The committee has the 
full cooperation of Dr. Alonzo Grace, who has succeeded Dr. 
Wells In Germany, and of the government departments in¬ 
volved. 

As the name indicates, the committee will serve in an ad¬ 
visory capacity both to official and to voluntary groups. It 
will endeavor to stimulate interest on the part of American 
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organizations and institutions in playing a greater part in the 
cultural rehabilitation of the occupied countries and in the cul¬ 
tivation of lasting cooperative relations between groups here 
and those of the four countries. It will assist in locating qual¬ 
ified personnel to undertake major assignments both with mili¬ 
tary government and with voluntary agencies working in the 
occupied countries. The committee establishes panels of ex¬ 
perts to develop recommendations for action in certain special 
fields—including the social sciences and the natural sciences. 

This new Advisory Committee is neither a competitor of 
nor a substitute for CIER. From the beginning, CIER has 
included in its reconstruction appeal all war-devastated coun¬ 
tries, including the occupied countries, although it existed pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of carrying out UNESCO’s more lim¬ 
ited reconstruction appeal. The committee’s objectives in re¬ 
lation to the occupied countries are broader than CIER’s in 
that it advises governmental as well as voluntary agencies and 
is more concerned with long-term cultural relations. 

Both groups are, of course, concerned with reconstruction 
and with voluntary aid to bring it about. While aid to the 
occupied countries has been rapidly Increasing during the past 
two years, the increase has not been at the expense of aid to 
our former allies. Of a total of approximately eighty-eight 
million dollars contributed by voluntary organizations during 
the year 1947 for educational reconstruction, only about 4 
percent went to the four occupied countries, less than 3 percent 
to Germany and Japan. These percentages are dispropor¬ 
tionately low in consideration of the vast devastation of those 
countries and the magnitude of their problems of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The Advisory Committee will work in close collabora¬ 
tion with UNESCO, which has recently taken action toward 
the solution of the educational problems of Germany and 
Japan. 

Publications of CIER and of the Advisory Committee pro¬ 
vide detailed Information concerning ways in which organiza¬ 
tions may cooperate in the work of educational reconstruc- 
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tton and in the establishment of cultural relations with the 
devastated areas. These may be secured by writing to either 
agency at 744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Special attention will be directed during the coming months 
to the provision of fellowships, scholarships, and study grants 
to visiting educators and professional workers, particularly 
from the occupied countries. In certain special cases govern¬ 
ment funds are available to provide transportation to the 
United States from the occupied areas, but other expenses 
must generally be met out of voluntary contributions. Bring¬ 
ing carefully selected visitors to the United States is not only 
one of the most fruitful ways of meeting urgent reconstruc¬ 
tion problems calling for trained personnel, but also has the 
great advantage of providing the stimulation of direct con¬ 
tact with leading professional workers from abroad. It is 
believed that many American organizations—national, state, 
and local—will respond to this opportunity to help. The 
Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, can provide full particulars concerning the 
fields in which scholarships and study grants are particularly 
needed, and the cost to sponsoi'ing agencies. 

International Service Centers Proposed 

In developing practical approaches to international cultural 
relations, a sound philosophy and a truly humanitarian spirit 
are of far greater Importance than elaborate administrative 
machinery. Nevertheless, careful attention to administrative 
arangements can greatly enhance mutual understanding and 
satisfaction, and can greatly increase the prospects of repe¬ 
tition of initial efEorts. In the light of his experience with 
CIER, the author suggested in a recent address before the 
Association of American Universities an administrative ar¬ 
rangement which, if it had been generally available, would 
have given enormous Impetus to the UNESCO-CIER recon¬ 
struction program. Although the suggestion was intended 
primarily for universities, it can be applied In modified form 
to teachers colleges, schools, and even to local and regional 
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organizations seeking ways of strengthening their programs 
of international education and the promotion of world cul¬ 
tural relations. 

The essence of the idea is the establishment on major cam¬ 
puses and in the larger communities of strong local coordinat¬ 
ing agencies for international relations. These might take 
the form of international service centers or, in the case of 
smaller institutions and communities, strong operating com¬ 
mittees on international relations. These centers or com¬ 
mittees would stimulate and coordinate international efEorts 
throughout the institution and its service area, or throughout 
the community. 

Among the scores of purposes which such a university cen¬ 
ter might serve would be: 

1. To handle and improve selection, advisement, placement, 
and follow-up of foreign students and visiting professors. 

2. To advise and place their American students and faculty 
desiring foreign study, travel, and employment. 

3. To promote student and faculty activities relating to 
international problems and interests—clubs, forums, lectures, 
exhibits, concerts, and the like. 

4. To stimulate and assist the various subject departments 
to give appropriate international emphasis in regular courses. 

5. To provide service and leadership to institutions, lay 
organizations, press, and radio, in the state, community, or 
service area through materials, advice, and speakers. 

6. To develop a program of inquiry, research, and pub¬ 
lication on international problems. 

7. To serve as a contact point between the college and 
UNESCO, other international organizations, and domestic 
organizations concerned with international affairs. 

8. To serve as a clearinghouse and referral center for the 
increasing number of requests for information and aid re¬ 
ceived from abroad, and to formulate concrete projects to 
aid in meeting the worthiest of these and in carrying out va¬ 
rious aspects of UNESCO’s program such as its reconstruc¬ 
tion effort, exchange of persons program, fundamental edu- 
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cation project) and program for international understanding. 

While at the outset such a center might require special sub¬ 
sidization, I believe that, if properly organized, it could be¬ 
come self-supporting as the institution becomes a recognized 
leader In international cultural relations in its service area. 

Whether international service centers or other devices are 
employed, the paramount consideration is to find ways to give 
practical, concrete expression to the desire of most Americans 
for close cultural and personal relationships with peoples of 
the world. The development of satisfying international con¬ 
tacts is not as difficult as many believe it to be. For groups 
abroad still struggling to overcome the devastating effects of 
war, reconstruction projects, exchanges of persons, even cor¬ 
respondence provide a sustaining ray of hope. In addition to 
providing needed assistance, faith in the future is restored. 

One of the great challenges of our time is to apply our 
world-renowned American energy and resourcefulness to the 
building of peaceful international relations, just as we have 
demonstrated our capacity to develop our American civiliza¬ 
tion and to wage successful war. This challenge can be met 
only partly through governmental effort. It must be met 
largely by the wholehearted, persistent efforts by thousands 
of groups, millions of individuals—to lend a helping hand, to 
establish direct friendly relations, to facilitate by every pos¬ 
sible means exchange of goods, of services, of persons, and of 
ideas among nations. Thus, we can play a direct and mean¬ 
ingful part in the attainment of UNESCO’s objective of 
"Peoples speaking to peoples.” 



Some Observations on the Report 
of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education 

By WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 

T he publication of the Report of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education^ has caused much discus¬ 
sion both by educators and by the general public. Yet 
with all the attention it has received, one wonders if the sig¬ 
nificance of the report is fully appreciated. As is so often the 
case wtih educational studies, it is praised or criticised more 
frequently than read. To be sure, there will be a division of 
opinion after it has been read. That is to be expected. Cer¬ 
tain sections form an inviting target for anyone who enjoys 
the role of critic. The report is indeed repetitious, ponderous, 
not always clear, perhaps even contradictory, and lacking in 
coherence and climax. While it could have been improved by 
better writing and more careful editing, the document as a 
whole is most impressive and persuasive. Because the evi¬ 
dence supporting its major recommendations is detailed, it 
will be difficult to refute. Because it speaks with refreshing 
courage and conviction, it will have increasing influence. It 
should be read, for it is the most important book on higher 
education in our time. 

I 

Much of the public interest centers about the recommenda¬ 
tion that “in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young people 
should be enrolled in nonprofit institutions for education be¬ 
yond the traditional twelfth grade.” Of this number the 
Commission believes that 2,500,000 should be in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades (the freshman and sophomore college 
years), 1,500,000 in the fifteenth and sixteenth grades (the 

^Higher Education for American Democracy, The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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junior and senior college years), and 600,000 in graduate and 
professional schools beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

The Commission does not predict what college enrollments 
will be in 1960. In the words of the report, “Such a forecast 
would be subject to unpredictable world-wide social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions.” The concern of the Commission is not 
with prophecy but with unti-ained talents and unmet educa¬ 
tional needs. It believes that, “The educational attainments 
of the American people are still substantially below what is 
necessary either for effective individual living or for the wel¬ 
fare of our society.” It contends that, “America cannot afford 
to let any of its potential human resources go undiscovered and 
undeveloped.” Thus, one of the first tasks of the Commis¬ 
sion was an inventory of the nation’s talent. It has tried to 
determine conservative estimates of the number of youth 
bright enough to profit from schooling beyond the twelfth 
grade. 

In searching for the answer to this question, the Commis¬ 
sion studied the results of the Army General Classification 
Test, a test of verbal ability, arithmetical ability, and mechani¬ 
cal ability, given to almost 10,000,000 men during World 
War IL It then equated these to other widely used tests such 
as the American Council on Education Psychological Exam¬ 
ination, 1942 College Edition. By using the test scores of 
students admitted to several hundred colleges in 1942 as an 
index, the Commission eliminated the lowest 7 percent in 
classifying those with a reasonable chance of completing the 
freshman and sophomore college years. It eliminated the 
lowest 21 percent in determining those with a reasonable ex¬ 
pectation of completing four years of college. 

It is on this basis that the Commission believes that; 

1. At least 49 percent of our population has the mental ability to 
complete 14 years of schooling with a curriculum of general and voca¬ 
tional studies that should lead either to gainful employment or to 
further study at a more advanced level. 

2. At least 32 percent of our population has the mental ability to 
complete an advanced liberal or specialized professional education. 
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The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that there will be 
5,104,000 eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds in 1960. If 49 
percent of this age group were in college, we would have 
2,500,000 in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. It is 
estimated that in 1960 there will be 4,595,000 in the age group 
of twenty and twenty-one. According to the Commission we 
should have 32 percent of this figure—approximately 1,500,- 
000 students—in the fifteenth and sixteenth grades. 

It is interesting to observe that a projection of enrollment 
trends prior to the war suggests an enrollment of 2,924,000 in 
1960. Of these, 2,704,000 would be at the undergraduate 
level and 220,000 at the graduate and professional level. 
Thus, the recommendations of the Commission with respect 
to undergraduate enrollment are only about 50 percent more 
than seems indicated by the continuation of the prewar trends. 

At the graduate and professional level, however, the Com¬ 
mission believes there should be 600,000 students in 1960, or 
almost three times the 220,000 foreshadowed by prewar 
trends. This is the most startling figure of all. The Com¬ 
mission justifies it not on the ground of its inventory of talent, 
but on national need. Here again it is not predicting enroll¬ 
ment, but is indicating what it believes enrollment should be. 

Certainly this view of our national talent stretches our 
imagination as no other report has done. Yet, if we accept the 
premise of federal aid, it is a basically realistic assessment of 
the probable future of higher education. I suspect that there 
have been many professors and presidents who have looked 
wishfully toward the day when our colleges would return to 
normalcy: the bulge of big enrollments would gradually re¬ 
cede; the headaches of housing would be relieved; the peace 
of a former day (how memory deceives usl) would once 
again dawn. Upon such an attitude of mind, the impact of 
the Commission’s report must be hard and shocking. 

To be sure, the Commission assumes that most of the in¬ 
creased enrollment will be carried by new community colleges, 
publicly supported. It leaves the future enrollment of pri¬ 
vately controlled institutions at their present level of 900,000. 
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But while each institution has some freedom of choice in 
charting its future course, the odds for most of us are that we 
shall not get smaller, we shall not stay the same, we shall not 
grow “just a little.” Any one of these choices would repre¬ 
sent a drastic change In the historical pattern of educational 
growth in America. 

Barring war or the threat of war, the enrollments, which 
reach their peak this year and begin to drop next fall, will rise 
again. And when they do, they will keep on climbing. Even 
without federal subsidies this will be true. Population con¬ 
tinues to grow, and the determination of young people for 
higher education increases. Very roughly, the number of 
young people going to college has doubled every generation for 
the past century. There is no evidence that this will suddenly 
stop. Thus, we should plan for even greater responsibility 
and greater service. The focusing of attention on the foresee¬ 
able future of 1960 is, alone, a major challenge to American 
higher education. 

II 

The importance, however, of the Commission’s report is 
not Its recommendation on future enrollments, Interesting as 
these are. What is of greater significance is that the Com¬ 
mission has grasped boldly and firmly the thistle of federal 
aid. 

It has surprised many to find the Commission parting com¬ 
pany with our traditional approach to the financing of higher 
education. There is no mention of education in the federal 
Constitution. It has been among those interests “reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” Traditionally, more¬ 
over, we have been afraid that federal aid would lead to fed¬ 
eral control. Few have doubted that he who pays the fiddler 
will call the tune. In the past the heavy financial burdens of 
higher education have been carried either by private philan¬ 
thropy or by the states. But the Commission believes that all 
of those responsible for higher education should bear an 
equitable share of the financial burden and it, therefore, defines 
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the role of the federal government as well as that of indi¬ 
viduals, communities, and states. 

For the role of the federal government is important. It 
alone can break down the economic barriers to educational 
opportunity. It alone can equalize educational opportunity 
among the states. And while it should not pay the whole bill, 
it must begin to assume a very substantial share of the cost. 

The fact is the federal government has been in the business 
of higher education for some time. Its support of the land- 
grant colleges, its depression-born scholarships of the NYA, 
the educational program of the CCC and the construction of 
buildings for tax-supported colleges under WPA and PHA, 
the wartime contracts for research and for the training of 
military and civilian personnel, the postwar GI bill, aid for 
temporary housing, and the expansion of scientific research all 
suggest that it is a little late in the day to argue that we should 
not let the camel’s nose inside the tent. It is already there. 
The federal government expended in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, some $1,772,000,000 for post-high-school 
education. 

The Commission believes that instead of piecemeal emer¬ 
gency legislation, “The time has come when the Federal gov¬ 
ernment tnust concern itself with the total and long-time needs 
of higher education. Those needs are ever present and ever 
increasing. Higher education is no less important to the na¬ 
tion in calmer times than in periods of national crisis.’’ 

It attempts to guard against the peril of federal control 
by making grants not directly to institutions, but through the 
states. 


Ill 

The Commission also faces squarely the issue of public sup¬ 
port for the privately endowed colleges. It recognizes the 
importance of their service. It underlines their need for more 
generous support. It sees no objection to contracts for re¬ 
search or to a system of national scholarships and fellowships 
awarded to youth of talent for use in the college of their 
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choice, whether public or private. But it sees clearly the 
difference between publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions. It, therefore, holds firmly to the conviction that 
federal grants either for capital outlays or current support 
payable through the states should be restricted to publicly con¬ 
trolled institutions. The Commission expects the needs of 
privately endowed colleges to be met from private sources. 

Except in denominational colleges, the dividing line be¬ 
tween public and private institutions is less distinct than it was 
even a decade ago. The privately endowed universities are 
attracting more and more federal grants for research and are 
more and more regarded as institutions of public character and 
service. By the same token, publicly controlled institutions are 
attracting more private support. Yet the differences are still 
real and important. 

The dual system of privately endowed and publicly sup¬ 
ported higher education has been an important safeguard of 
freedom. That safeguard is still needed. It will be needed 
even more if the federal government embarks on the exten¬ 
sive program of publicly controlled higher education recom¬ 
mended by the President’s Commission. 

IV 

The courage of the Commission is apparent not only in 
the stand taken against direct grants to privately controlled 
colleges, but also in its position on discrimination in higher 
education. It believes that colleges should lead, not follow, 
public opinion. They should be laboratories of democracy 
and of interrace and interfaith fellowship. Not everyone will 
agree that legislation is the answer, but the barriers must be 
removed. 

The Commission is dealing here with some of the unfin¬ 
ished business of democracy. It has brought out in the open 
what has long been under cover. The boldness of its attack 
is heartening. It should accelerate progress in an area where 
advance has been painfully slow. 
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V 

Nowhere is the report more efiective than in its discussion 
of the economic barrier that now blocks the road to college 
for so many talented youth. The rise in tuition fees and the 
cost of board and room are pricing higher education out of 
the market for boys and girls of low-income families. Admis¬ 
sion to college is being determined more and more by ability 
to pay. 

We can never be sure that all of the students now in college 
should be there. But it is increasingly evident that the chil¬ 
dren of the well-to-do will be in college whether or not they 
should be. It is equally clear that the children of the poor will 
be denied their chance at higher education, regardless of ex¬ 
ceptional talent, until federal and state support brings the cost 
of college within their reach. In America we do not say that 
everyone of college caliber must go to college. We should, 
however, like to say that those who have the ability to succeed 
In college and who want to go shall not be denied the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

VI 

One of the major contributions of the report is its search¬ 
ing criticism of graduate education. The problem of staffing 
higher education is a serious one. It is rendered more diffi¬ 
cult by the fact that graduate schools seem quite unaware of 
their opportunities and obligations in the preparation of col¬ 
lege faculty members. The Commission suggests that the 
requirements for the advanced degree should be re-examined, 
the graduate courses reorganized, student guidance strength¬ 
ened, and preservice and internship programs developed. 

The report observes that, 

The most conspicuous weakness of the current program is the failure 
to provide potential faculty members with the basic skill and the art 
necessary to impart knowledge to others. College teaching is the only 
major learned profession for which there does not exist a well-defined 
program of preparation directed toward developing the skills which it is 
essential for the practitioner to possess. The objectives which higher 
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education seeks to achieve cannot be reached unless there is realism in 
the program for preparing college teachers. 

One would be understandably concerned about submitting his person 
to the ministrations of a surgeon who had had no opportunity to apply 
his theory in actual practice, One should be concerned equally at the 
prospect of exposing the minds of college students to a faculty member 
who lacks adequate preparation in the content of his field and practice 
in the presentation of subject matter. The long-term results are per¬ 
haps less visible, but nonetheless as damaging. 

Professional education at the graduate level is well organ¬ 
ized. The changes in graduate work are required primarily 
to Improve the training of teachers. There is, however, a need 
for a broader kind of interpretive scholarship. There is such 
an unmanageable bulk of specialized learning that an effort 
should be made to reduce it to basic understandable concepts. 
It is a question, moreover, as to whether the doctorate should 
continue to be primarily a research degree. Certainly, the 
need of the teachers of the proposed community colleges is 
not skill in research techniques, but competence in subject 
matter and in the art of instruction. 

VII 

What we teach and how we teach depend partly on whom 
we teach. If we accept the democratic extension of educa¬ 
tional opportunity to larger numbers of students, we must offer 
a curriculum which corresponds in its diversity and richness to 
the range and variety of student talents and needs. The 
Commission sees that no single-purpose curriculum, no pro¬ 
gram of studies which puts a premium on one kind of talent 
can serve a student body of many and varied needs. Ob¬ 
viously, students are not alike. Moreover, society needs 
trained men, educated men, of different and varied talents. 
We need make no apology for the diversification of cur- 
riculums. 

Nor should we become apologetic about our interest in voca¬ 
tional training, Far from being something education “can¬ 
not do well,” vocational training is a field in which education 
has been conspicuously successful. Our superbly equipped 
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medical and engineering schools are a case in point. Our ac¬ 
countants, pharmacists, foresters, librarians, dietitians, law¬ 
yers, agriculturists, journalists, and architects all illustrate the 
value of vocational training. 

In professional, technical, and vocational programs the ob¬ 
jectives sought are clear to both faculty and students. Prog¬ 
ress in the acquisition of skills may be readily seen and meas¬ 
ured, and there is a stimulation of learning which comes from 
the consciousness that one is making progress. Moreover, 
clarity of purpose is itself an aid and incentive to learning. 
A student has greater motivation to learn when he knows it 
contributes to a goal clearly seen. It is much more difficult 
to create the same favorable conditions for learning in the 
liberal arts. Thus, in general, our colleges have been more 
successful in discharging their responsibilities toward profes¬ 
sional and vocational training than for liberal or general 
education. Our success in general education will depend on 
our ability to clarify our goals, organize our curriculums more 
efficiently in relation to the goals, and improve our methods of 
helping students and faculty assess their progress toward the 
goals. 

VIII 

The Commission recognizes the need for a set of unifying 
purposes among our necessarily diverse curriculums. Never¬ 
theless, it does not suggest a set of common courses or a pre¬ 
scribed body of subject matter. There may be disagreement 
with the eleven goals which the Commission tried tO' define, 
but there is great virtue in the method used. The Commis¬ 
sion describes the goals for general education in terms of per¬ 
formance of behavior, of outcomes to be attained. If college 
faculties will ti'y this approach, an envisioning of the end- 
product, they may discover that the boundaries of their own 
familiar subject-matter disciplines are less precious than they 
may have once thought. They may also discover new, ex¬ 
citing, and cooperative contributions which all can make 
toward the goals which all have agreed are important, 
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There is one other aspect of the Commission’s discussion 
of goals for general education which deserves special com¬ 
ment. It has phrased much of this discussion in the context 
of current affairs. It has emphasized the importance of edu¬ 
cation for contemporary life, for world citizenship today. It 
has warned against the danger of preoccupation with West¬ 
ern civilization to the neglect of understanding the Eastern 
world or the One World. It is concerned with the whole man 
and the whole world—now. Its vision is not provincial, not 
narrow, and not embedded in the past. It looks upon the 
world of today and of the future. And this again is one of the 
major virtues of the report. 

IX 

In every volume and every section of the report there is an 
earnest and sincere commitment to a democratic faith. The 
future of higher education is related to the struggle and 
growth and pattern of secondary education, to the levels and 
kinds of talent our young people possess, to the needs of 
technology for trained personnel, to the problems which beset 
a divided world, to the duties of citizenship, to the removal 
of inequalities, to the need for simple humanity, devotion, and 
Intelligence in our relationship to persons and places, things 
and ideals. This may not be the moral, Intellectual, and spir¬ 
itual revolution which Mr. Hutchins says we need, but it 
breathes the spirit of a goodly heritage and of a deeply rooted 
faith. 



Freedom of Communication 
across National Boundaries 


By ROBERT D. LEIGH 


M ass communication internationally presents prob¬ 
lems of great complexity, a complexity compounded 
by the fact that we, as nations, live in a very dis¬ 
turbed time. I make this fairly obvious comment because many 
people discussing the subject seem to assume that good com¬ 
munication policy across national borders is merely a matter 
of negative freedom and that such freedom is a simple thing. 
The discussions at times also sound as if we are examining 
the problems in a background of stability and peace resem¬ 
bling the Victorian Age which some of us experienced in the 
golden period before 1914. 

One of our distinguished press association executives (Kent 
Cooper) wrote a book not long ago which by its title —Barriers 
Down —as well as in its text expressed clearly the theory of 
unhindered mass communication as the single desirable aim of 
policy and as an absolute good. Indeed, Mr. Cooper went 
further, holding that the removal of communication barriers 
is the primary road to international understanding and peace. 

Press leaders such as he readily admit that much that ap¬ 
pears as news is trivial or distorted, that much that we hear on 
the radio or see in motion pictures is vulgar and meretricious. 
They admit a tendency to crowd off the stage of attention the 
serious and qualitative in the field of books and magazines 
through the creation of synthetic celebrity and sensation, de¬ 
signed to hit the jackpot as best-seller, book club selection, 
magazine digest, and movie script. But they retain a belief— 
or shall we call it faith—that out of this melange of news items, 
argument, opinion, idea, and entertainment, people not only in 
our own country but also in distant lands will somehow choose 
the true and reject the false in fact and idea, that out of un¬ 
selected fact and idea sound principle will be fabricated, and 
that by these principles people can be counted upon to act. 
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The main burden of my presentation is that in the present 
day, and especially across national boundaries, this faith in 
an omnicompetent world citizen served only by full flow of 
words and images is an oversimplification of the process and 
effect of mass communication. I do not mean to say that it 
is an entirely false picture. Among people generally—even 
behind the Iron Curtain—there is a persistent desire to get 
factual truth and honest report concerning men and events. 
We know, too, that in the web of informal interchange of 
fact, opinion, and individual appraisals, there is a mechanism 
of selection which tends to separate intellectual wheat from 
chaff, so that the resulting public or general opinion has a 
rational base. 

But it seems clear that the effectiveness of this informal 
opinion-making process varies greatly Avith distance and con¬ 
tact, with amount and quality and spread of education, and 
with length of self-governing experience. Thus, unhindered 
communication between nations is not proof against the wide¬ 
spread dissemination and acceptance of lies and misrepresenta¬ 
tion which fortify prejudice and hatred and breed violence and 
war. ‘‘Barriers down” standing by itself is not adequate policy 
in the international field. The focus changes from free indi¬ 
vidual expression as a right, to the primary need of the 
citizen everywhere to have regular access to reliable infor¬ 
mation and, also, ready access to the existent diversity of 
ideas, opinions, insights, and arguments regarding public af¬ 
fairs. This does not deny freedom, but it joins freedom with 
a positive responsibility that freedom shall serve truth and 
understanding. The concept of responsibility, carried to its 
logical conclusion, may even imply defining a clearly harmful 
class of public communication which falls outside the protection 
of freedom itself. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is any less importance or 
vitality today than formerly in the concept of free individual 
expression. That a man burdened with something to communi¬ 
cate should be allowed to communicate it does not have to be 
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urged in this company, which guards such a right zealously 
under the phrase “academic freedom.” Whether the concept 
is justified as an inherent personal value in terms of the great 
tradition of Milton, the French philosophers of natural right, 
the Church Scholars, the Roman Stoics, and Socrates, or as a 
basic social utility in the modern pragmatic logic of Mill, 
Bagehot, Holmes, and Brandeis, free expression remains one 
of the cornerstones of communications policy in the interna¬ 
tional sphere. 

But it is only one cornerstone. Responsibility is the other. 
Somehow the two must be related structurally if we are to 
arrive at a sound policy of communication across national 
boundaries. Establishing an organic relationship involves 
defining the actual content of freedom and recognizing the 
areas of irresponsibility acknowledged by national law to lie 
outside it. It involves positive action to increase the flow of 
accurate, illuminating words and images across borders as 
well as negative action to reduce the barriers to flow of words 
and images in general. It involves sophistication as to the dif¬ 
ferences between formula and actual practice regarding what 
restricts and what promotes free and varied communication. 
It is, indeed, a complex problem. 

And the problem must be attacked in a world where the 
balance between freedom and security has been disturbed. 
Among the larger nations the United States and Great Britain 
maintain the widest area of free communication with regard to 
public affairs, at least in time of peace. But our country 
today, although we live in a juridical state of peace, is in a state 
of tension where information about specific areas of major 
public activity concerning atomic energy and other scientific 
and planning developments related to military and diplomatic 
matters are subjected to restriction—a censorship accepted 
uneasily as a practical necessity by both press and people. 

At the other extreme are the countries in the Russian orbit. 
There, behind the Iron Curtain, freedom of communication is 
actually rejected in both theory and practice, and the concept 
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of responsibility is set up as the primary criterion. The Rus¬ 
sians regard principles rather than facts as the starting point 
for ascertaining knowledge. Facts are not considered as having 
any independent value, but are items to be freely selected to 
elucidate and to support principles. Thus, the communication 
function becomes logically a strictly regulated governmental 
enterprise at the opposite pole from the American system of 
communication by print, radio, and film as a private enterprise 
subject to a minimum of governmental regulation. 

There are other large populations, such as those of China, 
Spain, and some of the Latin American countries, where there 
is a theoretical acceptance of the Anglo-American doctrine of 
free communication but a practical denial of its reality on 
grounds of the temporary or special necessities of public se¬ 
curity. Still other countries, such as Western Germany, Japan, 
and Southern Korea, after a period of extreme thought control 
and unfreedom, are undergoing a kind of tutelage in the 
liberal principles of free communication. But the tutelage is 
largely under military auspices. And military administration, 
by tradition and habit, is hardly the best teacher of free, 
critical expression and of full access to facts. 

Finally, in countries with long experience in liberal democ¬ 
racy, such as France, Holland, Sweden, and Australia, there 
is a tendency to define free comunication differently from the 
simple American formula of barriers down. The difference 
arises in part from the hitter experience during the period of 
occupation when a "free,” commercial press might be bought 
or prostituted and used for destructive, if not treasonable, 
ends. The difference may arise also from the fact that in these 
countries, as well as in Great Britain, the state Is thought of 
as a positive agent of welfare in many spheres of activity, in¬ 
cluding radio communication, for instance, as compared with 
the traditional American view of government as a minimum, 
and essentially negative, necessity. 

It is in the background of these varied and often conflicting 
national policies, then, that the complicated task of construct- 
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ing a framework of international communication must be 
worked out. The immediate outlook for adoption of a general 
policy congenial to the traditional American viewpoint is cer¬ 
tainly not promising. Here, as elsewhere, the deliberations 
on the subject in the United Nations agencies have the aspect 
of a head-on collision between the diametrically opposed views 
of the United States and Soviet Russia. But the picture is not 
quite so simple as that. Discussions have led to some very 
general formulas of universal agreement; they have revealed 
a more varied spectrum of national policies than is suggested 
by the bipolar line-up; they have brought to a sharper focus 
the critical points where differences must be resolved by inven¬ 
tion or compromise if the nations are to move forward on any 
significant program of collaboration in the flow of words and 
images across their borders. 

It will be instructive, therefore, to summarize the progress 
and results of the United Nations discussions to date. A year 
and more ago the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights created a Subcommission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press. This Subcommission, meeting at Lake Suc¬ 
cess in May and June 1947 and again in the fall, engaged in 
a first exploration of the problem of international communi¬ 
cation and prepared the agenda for an International World 
Conference on Freedom of Information which met this 
spring at Geneva. The debates and the proposed covenants, 
conventions, and other documents emerging from the smaller 
group at Lake Success and from the larger conference in Ge¬ 
neva, as well as the discussions in the subsequent sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council to which the Geneva results 
were referred, can be summarized under five major points of 
agreement and disagreement. ‘ 

1. There was general agreement upon the basic principle 
that "freedom must be harnessed to responsibility” in inter¬ 
national communication. Article 1 of the draft covenant pre¬ 
sented and adopted at Geneva stated that, "Every person shall 
have the right to freedom of thought and expression without 
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interference by governmental action.” Article 2 stated that, 
"The right to freedom of expression carries with it duties and 
responsibilities. , . .” 

2. There was also general agreement that freedom of ex¬ 
pression is a limited, not an absolute, right, but there was no 
agreement as to the way in which the limitations should be 
defined. The traditional American press view that freedom 
of the press is an absolute was abandoned at an early stage. 
As Dr. Chafee, the United States member of the Subcommis¬ 
sion, pointed out, the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution seems to give the press absolute freedom with 
its terse statement: ‘‘Congress shall make no law . . . abridg¬ 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press. . . .” But, as he 
added, ‘‘The limitations are there, all the same. The First 
Amendment was adopted against a familiar background of 
domestic law as to libel, obscenity, etc., which the framers 
took for granted. Also, the Supreme Court has recognized 
several exceptions to the First Amendment based on the affir¬ 
mative federal powers in the body of the Constitution over 
war, immigration, the mails, the administration of justice, 
etc.” In some of the state constitutions adopted at the same 
period as the federal Constitution, Dr. Chafee pointed out, 
there was explicit statement of the right of freedom of press 
in general terms followed by an equally general statement 
that citizens are ‘‘responsible for the abuse of that right.” 

It seemed to the Subcommission, in whose deliberations Dr. 
Chafee played an important role, that neither the statement 
of the right of free expression in absolute terms with only 
implicit or implied exceptions (as in the First Amendment) 
nor such a vague, general statement of responsibility for abuse 
of freedom (as is embodied in early American state constitu¬ 
tions) would meet the need for an effective covenant for gen¬ 
eral adoption by the nations to govern their international 
behavior. An absolute statement would be unrealistic; a 
statement of vague and general exception would open the 
way to Interpretations which would completely destroy the 
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force of the clause establishing freedom of expression as a 
principle. 

Consequently, the Subcommission took to Geneva a specific, 
but not detailed, listing of categories of publication penalized 
by commonly accepted laws in Anglo-Saxon and other coun¬ 
tries devoted to freedom. The proposed draft covenant 
in its Article 2 stated; “Penalties, liabilities or restrictions 
limiting this right [to freedom of expression] may therefore 
be imposed for causes which have been clearly defined by 
law, but only with regard to" {a) betrayal of public secrets 
(“military security"), (b) incitement of revolution, (c) in¬ 
citement of crime, (d) obscenity, (e) contempt of court, 
(/) infringement of copyright and other literary property, 
(^) libel and similar private injuries such as disparagement 
of the quality of a competitor’s wares. 

To this list of categories at Geneva the Russians, supported 
by the Indian and other delegations, proposed the addition 
of an eighth category, “Systematic diffusion of deliberately 
false or distorted reports which undermine friendly relations 
between peoples and states.” The United States and some 
other delegations opposed this amendment, hut it was adopted 
for submission to the Commission on Human Rights and to 
the Security Council, over the American opposition. At the 
later meeting of the Commission on Human Rights, also in 
Geneva, a similar proposal was introduced and accepted, 
against American opposition, authorizing penalties for com¬ 
munication “threatening national security,” instead of military 
security as provided in the earlier Subcommission’s draft. 
There is a long history of such proposals with which Anglo- 
American journalists are familiar. The conferences of jour¬ 
nalists at Geneva In the 1930’s discussed and rejected proposals 
submitted by the German, Spanish, and other antidemocratic 
regimes, which on the surface purported to restrict “war-mon- 
gering,” or “dangers to peace and security,” but in fact would 
justify restricting political criticism of one country by persons 
in another country—an essential and healthful element in 
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international communication. The difficulties with such pro¬ 
posed extensions of the criteria of types of communication 
to be placed outside the bounds of covenanted freedom were 
so great that the American delegation in the recent confer¬ 
ences preferred instead the alternative of a general statement 
of exception. But in the long run, defining with some exact¬ 
ness the exceptions to unregulated freedom made on behalf 
of responsibility would seem to be the sound procedure if the 
covenant of free international communication is to have mean¬ 
ing and influence. 

3. Both at Lake Success and at Geneva one procedure for 
extending responsibility of communication without limiting 
freedom received general approval. This was the "right of 
reply,” proposed by the French delegation and supported by 
the United States delegation and others. The proposal al¬ 
lows any nation to reply to false information published about 
it In newspapers of other nations. The article defining the 
procedure as adopted at Geneva places no compulsion upon 
the newspapers to publish the reply, but does require the gov¬ 
ernment of the newspapers’ country to distribute the reply 
widely. 

4. The American delegation proposed a multilateral con¬ 
vention designed to achieve access to news across national 
borders. The draft included access to news and to transmis¬ 
sion of news on an equal basis for both domestic and foreign 
correspondents, free movement of foreign correspondents in 
the performance of their duties, announced and defined censor¬ 
ship of dispatches of foreign correspondents, progressive 
elimination of domestic censorship, and a number of other 
items of similar nature designed to facilitate the access by one 
country to what is going on in other countries. This Ameri¬ 
can convention was opposed by the Russians, but found favor 
with the other delegations and was adopted. 

5. Not embodied in any resolution, but prominent in pub¬ 
lic and private discussions, was the evident fear of smaller, 
weaker, and newer countries that the American insistence on 
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removing barriers to free communication of press dispatches, 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures represents 
a kind of cultural imperialism—perhaps even unconscious 
imperialism, owing to the fact that we at the present time pos¬ 
sess incomparably superior technical facilities and financial 
power for the promotion of the newer and more expensive 
media such as magazines, motion pictures, and press associa¬ 
tions. This fear builds resistance to the American formula of 
freedom of communication in quarters where democratic 
liberalism is a major tradition. It is a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

A hardheaded American newspaper publisher, returning 
from the Geneva conference where he served as delegate, in¬ 
dicated his new appreciation of this factor in the following 
language: 

We have to seek a common cause with small countries and poor 
countries which have a real fear of American cultural imperialism 
and which sincerely feel that we have too much power in the possession 
of our global news organization. 

I am forced to the belief that we would be wise to do something 
to further internationalize the news direction of our agency reports 
outside of the United States and with reference to our handling of 
the news of other countries for the newspapers of other countries. The 
feeling that all their news is handled with an American slant is too 
strong to be disregarded. 

There are other, more minor, issues which form part of 
ongoing discussions of this basic problem of international mass 
communication. But these are the major points at issue. 
Whatever particular written formula emerges finally from the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council and the United 
Nations Assembly will hardly alter present practice appre¬ 
ciably. Some basis in written agreement may be laid for 
piecemeal enlargements of the area of free interchange of 
words and images. On the other hand, the definition of re¬ 
sponsibilities implied in freedom may justify censorship in 
the name of responsibility by tyrannical rulers; but the agree- 
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ments will not diminisli or enlarge the freedom of expression 
to or from a country with our law and traditions. 

At best, any covenant for free and responsible communi¬ 
cation across national boundaries will not provide the con¬ 
tent of the communication Itself. What is needed fully as 
much as a charter of freedom is the machinery and will for 
using the splendid instruments of world-wide communication 
positively for the promotion of accurate knowledge and sym¬ 
pathetic understanding wherever people can read and see and 
listen. The instruments in our possession for spreading infor¬ 
mation and understanding are incomparably greater and richer 
than they were four decades ago. Then we had the expensive 
pi'oducts of cold type distributed by ship and rail, and the thin 
dot and dash of Morse code. Now we have the speed and 
fullness and richness of radio facsimile transmission, the im¬ 
mediacy of radio and teletype, the warmth and color of the 
motion picture, the rapidity of air-mail transport. And on 
the horizon is television, which combines the radio’s immediacy 
with the movie’s full reproduction of action, sound, and reality. 

Without being starry-eyed one can say that if the Instru¬ 
ments in our laboratories could now be put into full operation 
in international communication, we should have a range and 
power and volume of words and images for use either in build¬ 
ing high the walls of prejudice and hate and resentment among 
nations or in building broad roads of knowledge and under¬ 
standing for which there is no precedent. 

This is a potential force for good or ill which American 
universities cannot afford to ignore. In some part, through 
noncommercial channels, the universities may contribute di¬ 
rectly and positively to the stream of international intercourse, 
but under our traditions and convictions the major task of 
managing the instruments of mass communication to and 
from other countries is assigned to business enterprise. The 
task, however, is of such great public consequence that it re¬ 
quires outside scrutiny and cidticism for its health. The 
universities have built personnel and effective institutional 
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mechanisms for the informed criticism and evaluation of 
the practices of industry, transportation, organized labor, 
law, and medicine. Should not the same function now be 
performed in relation to the important businesses of inter¬ 
national communication? What, more than anything else, is 
needed is careful research and continuous, informed, reliable, 
independent criticism. Some beginnings are discernible. In 
one university a committee on mass communication has been 
created with competent personnel. In another an institute 
of communication has been brought into being. At least a 
half-dozen such centers of research and publication might 
well develop within the next decade. And one or more should 
devote resources and personnel mainly to persistent inquiry 
into the actualities of mass communication to and from the 
United States. The emergence of such academic-professional 
centers for study and report on the practice of freedon and 
responsibility of communication within and across national 
boundaries will be a measure of the appreciation by university 
authorities of the power and dynamics of words and images 
in our society of nations. 



Freedom of Communication within 
the Nation' 


By JOSEPH A. BRANDT 


T he more man becomes pree from physical slavery, 
thanks to his genius for building better gadgets, the less 
free does he become in the use of human freedom. Like¬ 
wise, the moral exhaustion which war produces seems to sap 
the will to individual freedom as war becomes more recurrent. 

Thus, at the close of the First World War, we passed many 
laws restricting freedom. Today, we seem gripped in a wave 
of hysteria which more and more tries to restrain freedom of 
expression. Whether we listen to Henry A. Wallace or silence 
him by mob action may well be the test of whether our love of 
freedom has waned. 

The censor and would-be censor are more and more active, 
trying to suppress books, movies, magazines with which they 
may disagree. Thus, the magazine The Nation is banned 
from the Newark, New Jersey, schools by an all-wise super¬ 
intendent of schools. The showing of poverty and of honest 
toil is becoming to some political critics evidence that the 
movies are subversive. 

But why multiply examples? They exist in every state and 
prove, if proof were needed, that man must ever be vigilant if 
he wants to keep freedom of the individual. Man must be 
viligant to protect freedom not only from the assaults of fel¬ 
low-men but from the state as well. It is going to require every 
bit of our genius to guard against the insidious wiles of com¬ 
munism on the one hand and reaction on the other, lest in the 
struggle against each we destroy our constitutional heritage. 

Anything that will Increase our awareness of danger, harden 
. our resolution to maintain ours a nation of free men in a world 
rapidly losing its freedom, should be be welcomed. It is in that 
spirit that I approach the report of Chancellor Hutchins and 

^ An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 7-8, 1947, Chicago, III. 
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his colleagues on the Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
A Free and Responsible Press.’‘ 

“The complexity of modern industrial society,” the report 
says, “the critical world situation, and the new menace to free¬ 
dom which these imply mean that the time has come for the 
press to assume new public responsibility.” 

We have always regarded the term “press” in this country 
to mean the printed word, but the commission uses it to em¬ 
brace all agencies of mass communication—newspapers, books, 
magazines, motion pictures, and radio. This over-all examina¬ 
tion, as I shall point out later, is in some ways the most valuable 
contribution made by the commission. 

The report asks whether freedom of the press is in danger 
and promptly replies that it is and for three major reasons. 
First, it is in danger because the development of the press as a 
mass agency has decreased the proportion of the people who 
can express their opinions through the press. Second, it is in 
danger because the press has not provided a service adequate 
for the people. Third, those who direct the machinery of the 
press “have engaged from time to time in practices which the 
society condemns and which, if continued, it will inevitably 
undertake to regulate or control.” 

The commission is frank to admit that, “We do not believe 
that the danger to the freedom of the press is so great that that 
freedom will be swept away overnight. In our view the present 
crisis is simply a stage in the long struggle for free expression. 
Freedom of expression, of which freedom of the press is a part, 
has always been in danger. Indeed, the commission can con¬ 
ceive no state of society in which it will not be in danger. The 
desire to suppress opinion different from one’s own is invet¬ 
erate and probably ineradicable.” 

The report then points out how the agencies of communica¬ 
tions, with the possible exception of the book publishers and 
perhaps of frequency modulation radio, have become vast 

Free and Responsible Pressj A General Report on JHass Communicationt 
Nevispapers, Radio, Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Rooks (Chicago: Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947). 
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financial enterprises, frequently national in scale, and so costly 
ns to prevent the average citizen of modest means from enter¬ 
ing them. 

Other recommendations which Mr. Hutchins and his col¬ 
leagues make include keeping the new FM radio on as wide a 
public ownership as possible, amending libel legislation by 
which the injured party might obtain a retraction or a restate¬ 
ment of the facts by the offender, although the commission is 
apposed to group libel laws. 

The commission further recommends that the agencies of 
mass communication accept the responsibilities of common 
carriers of information and discussion, that they assume the 
responsibility of financing new, experimental activities in their 
fields, that radio treat advertising as it is treated by the best 
newspapers, that nonprofit Institutions help supply the variety, 
quantity, and quality of press service required by the American 
people, that existing educational agencies (such as schools of 
journalism) give their students the broadest liberal training, 
and that a new and ijidepenclent agency be created to appraise 
and report annually upon the performance of the press. 

These recommendations, and most of the others brought 
forward by the commission, are decidedly in the interest of the 
public and of agencies of communication as well. As the 
New York Herald Tribune said editorially of them, "The 
basic recommendation, that the communications industries as a 
whole must give serious atteiitian to improving their oAvn 
standards of public and professional icsporLsibility, Is one that 
neither press nor radio can afford to shrug off as mere pro¬ 
fessorial whirnsy." 

The recommendations perhaps can best he summari 7 ,ed as 
the traditional warning of the press to Iceep the government 
out of the communications field. In sum, they might be wrap¬ 
ped up iu a sentence from one of the publicattons of the com¬ 
mission, Government and Mass Communications by Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr.," who says that, "Unwise state activity must he 

'’Published by the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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steadily resisted. . . . The First Amendinent is the gun behind 
the door which must never be allowed to rust.’' 

The report and Its work cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. I believe it was Lewis Gannett who said the work 
could have been done by a trained newspaper reporter for in 
the neighborhood of $200, although at that time Mr. Gannett 
must not have seen Mr. Chafee's monumental two-volume 
work which I think is destined to become a classic on the 
freedom of the press in this country. 

However one may agree or disagree with the conclusions of 
the report, I think we do have to ask ourselves what practical 
steps can be or have been taken to make the more needful of 
the recommendations actual. 

I have to agree with the New York Times that, ‘The com¬ 
petitive situation, as the commission itself describes it, makes 
it altogether improbable that what is suppressed or distorted 
by one agency will not be taken up by another. Tlie public 
has the chance to judge for itself, if it will make the effort. If 
it will not make the effort, the blame may lie with our educa¬ 
tional system rather than with the press." And I would add, 
the church and the home as well. 

At the same time, I am scjionsJy concerned witli tJ^e one- 
newspaper town. This situation Is becoming more usual than 
unusual. With the growing influence of columnists added to a 
similarly held editorial point of view, countless communities 
in the country now are dependent on a single voice for their 
opinions. Many newspapers make it a part of deliberate pol¬ 
icy to publish some columnists with whom they are in dis- 
agreement, but I do not believe this is fairly general. 

Now most newspapers worth their salt do permit readers 
to express their dissent. As our society moves into an ever- 
increasing emotional and political complexity, it is important 
that this channel for the public be kept open and increased 
in space, I recommend to the excellent American Society of 
Newspaper Editors the formulation of a code, subscribed 
Lo by all its members, which will insure on a national scale 
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tv cerUlu percentage nf space for dissident views. Such an 
act would in effect be a codification of what is general prac¬ 
tice, but a public afhrniatlon of a private practice at this time 
would indeed be reassuring to the doubting Thomases. 

A skeptical reader can reread his book, newspaper, or maga¬ 
zine, but he does not have that advantage with the radio or 
the movie, as a rule. Consequently, the figures released some 
months ago by the Book Manufacturer's Institute have as 
much meat in them as does the report of the commission. 
Excluding our farm population, in 1940, 49 percent of the 
American people got their ideas from radio and only 21 per¬ 
cent from newspapers. Eleven peucejit got their ideas from 
magazines and the same percentage from the movicSj while 
only 8 peixent got their ideas from books. 

When you consider that at the turn of the century, news¬ 
papers and books and magazines accounted principally for 
the intake of ideas in this country, and if yon agree with me 
that the eye, with its chance at a second reading, is a more 
reliable guide to the mind than the ear, which usually can 
hear but once, then you can see that a very significant change 
is taking place in mass thinking in this country. Individual 
thinking is being engulfed by mass thinking. And mass think¬ 
ing ultimately leads to one thing and one thing ojily, and that 
is something politically far dilfei'eiit from the kind of govern¬ 
ment we now have. 

Despite its advertising policies, I think radio has done a 
remarkable service to the American people and so has the 
Federal Communications Commission. I consider the radio, 
however, as a supplement to, and not a substitute for, the 
press. Radio, by its very nature, is bound to be more national 
in scope than either the book or newspaper press. Newspapers 
and books can still serve individuals, but radio, movies, and 
magazines perforce have to serve the mass mind. This mind 
is usually regarded as being twelve years old. I think it would 
be wise to leave something for the teen-age mind, at least! 

However, I agree heartily with the recommendatiDn of the 
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commission that the guarantees of the First Amendment to 
our Constitution be applied to the radio and to motion pic¬ 
tures. Censorship has reduced, together with its own code, 
motion pictures to a purely entertainment level, Darryl Zanack 
is reported by Ruth A. Inglis in Freedom of the Movies;'- 
another commission publication, as saying: “Let me be blunt. 
The fear of political reprisal and persecution has been a mill¬ 
stone about the neck of the industry for many years. The 
loss has not been merely our own. It has been the nation's 
and the world's.” 

Contrast the newspaper press or the book press with the 
movies. In these two media you still have room for individual 
courage. Wilbur Forrest, retiring as president of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, put the difference aptly 
in his address to his fellow-members, although he was refer¬ 
ring to the report of the commission at the time; “I think 
that at least some of you will agree with me that what these 
gentlemen and the Hutchins Commission miss is that most 
editors are not newspaper owners. These men are not, as 
the Commission indicates, a type which joins the country club 
and loses touch with the human side. Editors, I am sure 
most of ns believe^ are ever on the alert for the human side, 
and if they were not, they would not earn their editorial 
salaries nor have a job.” 

The report did ignore the real rampart of the freedom of 
the press—the editorial worker. His power was clearly put 
to me the other day by Richard Lloyd Jones, my last news¬ 
paper boss, who wrote me in a letter when I had told him 
my son planned a life of journalism, "'When I take on young 
newspapermen, I just have two bits of instruction: Never 
write what you don’t believe. If what you beleive conflicts 
with the policy of the paper, then don’t violate your own 
convictions to accomodate the paper. Write about some¬ 
thing else. 

"Second, teach yourself to think." 

In almost ten years of newspaper work, both as reporter 

‘Published by the Univeraity of ChicnEo PresSj 1947. 
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and city editor, I never received an order either to suppress 
news or to play it against my conscience. I was a liberal work¬ 
ing on newspapers generally inclined to be conservative. 1 
never went onC of my way to affront the policies of my papers, 
but, on the other hand, my chiefs, like Mr. Jones, respected 
the fact that I would quit at the drop of a hat were I asked 
to compromise with truth. 

When I was the first city editor in Oklahoma to publish 
the photograph of a Negro in the colinniis of the Tulsa Trib¬ 
une and carry a story praising that Negro, a secretary of 
the YWCA, my superiors loyally stood by me when we had 
angry protests and cancellations of subscriptions. When we 
exposed the callous ofier of a department store to give babies 
for adoption and when that store cancelled its two-page ad' 
vertisement in the city edition and stayed out of the paper 
for three months, thus threatening the very existejice of the 
paper, I never heard a word of reproach. 

I and my colleagues were underpaid and overworked, but 
we were fighting for something for which you really can 
never be fully paid—the right of the people to honest in¬ 
formation. We were workers, hirelings, but no amount of 
money in the mint would have bought a wit of deviation from 
the truth as we saw Lt. 

Freedom of the press, In my opinion, can never be solely 
a matter of law. It can never be stifled completely by busi¬ 
ness, if business wanted to destroy it. Freedom of the press 
is not so much a matter of law as it is of personal courage, 
It depends, in the last analysis, on a gallant corps of re- 
porters, columnists, editorial writers—almost universally hired 
men and women, who hire out enthusiasm, curiosity, social 
conscience, but not integrity. 

Unfortunately, as the Report of the Commission on Free¬ 
dom of the Press and that of the Book Manufacturer's Insti¬ 
tute show, the area for personal courage has been sharply 
reduced. Newspapers, books, and magazines—the old press 
at the turn of die century is now linked to a lustier, younger, 
more voracious ally and has become a part of mass cojumu- 
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nlcation. Despite this inescapable linkag;e, die great agencies 
of mass communication go about their own ways individually. 
A threat to the freedom of one is ignored by die others. No 
national association of communication has traffic with the 
others. When Serge Konsseyitsky sued a book publisher to 
enjoin him publishing anything about him which he had not 
approved in advance, only the book publishers took up the 
cause. Yet had Mr. Kdussevitsky won his suit, no newspaper 
in the land could publish any story about any individual with¬ 
out his prior approval. 

Such a situation is dangerous to the country. It is dangerous 
to the agencies of mass communication themselves. There is 
a common core of need and a common core of service which 
radio, movies, and the press can better do through common¬ 
ality of interest rather than through anarchy as prevails to¬ 
day. The time has come when the yariotts trade and profes¬ 
sional associations of the agencies of mass communication— 
the magazines alone have none—should meet on common 
ground through the establishment of an American Academy 
of Communications. 

Each national association would continue to function as 
nowi serving its own particular area, but it would join In 
the establishment of an independent agency whose task would 
be constant research in bettering means of reaching the people, 
in guarding against assaults on the liberty of one area to the 
ultimate injury of all and of the people. 

Vast sums of money are given annually to various causes 
of varying values. No cause could be a worthier one, as 1 
see it, than to guard the sanctity of communication of the 
American people as they take over the world task of guarding 
the freedom of the individual. It will best be done by those 
who have the daily task of keeping communication alive. But 
the day Is past when each of the great agencies can safely 
go its own way alone. 

The time has come when our agencies of communication 
must communicate ivith each other and establish a common 
frontier. 



Academic Freedom Today 

ny C. W. de KIEWIET 

W HY DO WE have academic freedom ? Does it have lini' 
itations? How free is a teacher to express his po¬ 
litical views or to seek to realize them by active 
participation in party politics? In a number of universities 
and colleges throughout the country these questions have be¬ 
come anxious ones for faculty and administration. The Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Washington recently appointed a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry—the Un-American Activities Committee— 
into the alleged communist views of seven members of the 
faculty of the state university. There are very few presidents 
who have not received indignant letters from alumni or mem¬ 
bers of their governing bodies demanding that some member 
of the faculty be disciplined because he is a Communist, or a 
radical, or a too-strident supporter of Henry Wallace. 

It is possible to assert that the question with which this 
article begins is answered by the principle of academic free¬ 
dom and by the right of the individual in a democracy to speak 
and act as a citizen without fear of punishment or proscrip¬ 
tion. To the action of the Legislature of the State of Wash¬ 
ington the response in many quarters has been one of resent¬ 
ment and alarm. Is this the harbinger of continuous political 
interference in the thought and teaching of our institutions of 
higher learning on the part of both state and federal political 
bodies? Must we accept a closer regulation of our political 
and economic views under the guise of defending democracy 
and the American way of life? Should not administration and 
faculty fight to prevent any breach of academic freedom? 
Should not the president treat with quiet disdain the attempt 
of an alumnus or trustee to meddle with the academic conduct 
of the institution? 

If we take the stand that our universities and colleges are 
castles of special privilege separated by custom and profes¬ 
sional habit from the workaday world, then we can answer 
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these questions by rote. We can insist that the Legislature of 
the State of Washington is in the wrong, and that our presb 
dents should snub interfering alumni and trustees as a matter 
of routine. If we admit, on the other hand, that the modern 
university, and especially the modern American university, is 
a direct and intimate part of its own society, then the solici¬ 
tude of legislatures and governing bodies, although sometimes 
ill informed and often unwelcome, must be expected. Educa- 
tion costs money which must be voted by legislatures and ap¬ 
propriated by boards of trustees. The earliest colonial legis¬ 
latures based their claims to a fuller initiative upon the power 
of the purse. The breathtaking sums that many state legisla¬ 
tures have been asked to appropriate in order to meet the 
demands of postwar education open the gates of state Institu¬ 
tions to influence from the state capital. Personally, I regret 
the action taken by the Legislature of the State of Washington. 
Yet these are admittedly anxious political times. In the face 
of communism and Russian totalitarianism there must inevi¬ 
tably be concern about the loyalty of men in influential posts. 

I myself am convinced that active communism should be 
strongly resisted. But 1 would argue that these problems of 
disloyalty and subversive activity, like the major problems of 
war and peace connected with them, should be left in the 
hands of some national authority. It happens to be exception¬ 
ally difficult to define communism. In a period of political 
anxiety it is an accusation far too readily thrown against any 
unpopular doctrine, however authentically that doctrine may 
be rooted in native American traditions, The substantiation 
of charges of communism should be in the hands of the most 
experienced and competent tribunal that a generous and wise 
political instinct can devise, endowed with careful and delib¬ 
erate procedures—a tribunal, moreover, that would recognize 
one of its functions to be the defense of the habits of liberal 
debate and criticism that are Indispensable to a sound demo¬ 
cratic system. Nothing could be worse for our political health 
than a seizure on the part of the states, and the other innu- 
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merablc public authorities who might follow their example, of 
the right of political investigation of this sort. To the faculty 
and administration of the State University of Washington, 
American universities and colleges owe a debt of real grati¬ 
tude. The faculty of Washington, it is reported, will itself 
review the findings of the investigating committee of the state 
legislature and make recommendations affecting the tenure of 
the seven members of the faculty whose careers are in jeop- 
ardy. This is a valuable decision because it is the assumption 
on the part of the faculty of a corporate responsibility for 
discussing the conduct of its members when vital intellectual 
or political issues are at stake. By this statement I do not 
mean that faculties should themselves become disciplinary 
bodies charged with the obligation of ferreting out cases of 
treason or subversive activity, Rather it is my hope that the 
faculty of the State University of Washington will find means 
of determining more precisely and fully what, In this age of 
great cultural crisis, arc the acceptable proportions and houiid- 
aries of academic freedom. That academic freedom is des¬ 
perately in need of clarification is obvious. Above all do I 
siiiccL'ely hope that we are in the presence of a faculty that as 
a corporate body will engage in a sustained discussion of its 
responsibilities in a crisis of the human spirit that appalls all 
thoughtful men.^ 

Modern faculties are in a dangerous pasture. They have 
become discoordlnated and atomistic to a degree tliat has 
undermined their Influence and authority. The dereliction of 
essential responsibilities on the part of most faculties is stag¬ 
gering. It Is my contention that the academic spirit, the in¬ 
tellectual cohereiice, and the cultural authority of the American 
university have steadily diminished in the past generation. 
We all know the reasons. We are more interested in special 
subjects than In education. Our research takes up too much 
time. Committees are a bore. We drop obligations that a 

’ Sintc tills article the PrEsulelit of the University of Wnaliiiigtnn lirs issued 
a moat Viilunblc open letter on '^Coinmunism and Education," 
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conscientious administration picks up and is often blamed for 
so doing. For the active vigilance that alone makes a strong 
corporate faculty, we substitute a periodic afRrmation of 
slogans about general education, integrated curriculums, aca* 
demic freedom, and so on. Nowadays many of us are sitting 
on our suitcases waiting for a call somewhere else; we cannot 
bother about the long-term life of the institution to which we 
happen for the time being to belong. We are not members of 
one another. Academic freedom means rights for ourselves as 
separate individuals. Academic freedom has no context. The 
institution is identified in us; we are not identified in the insti¬ 
tution. When we speak we are too little aware that all the 
dignity of our profession and the welghtiness of our institution 
should be implicit in our words. When we speak outside the 
realm of our special competence, we fail to remember that it 
is the rostrum from which we speak, that is to say the name 
and reputation of the university, that attracts the attention of 
the press, or the legislature, or the alumni. 

Academic freedom of teaching, research, and expression is 
so vital and Indispensable that it is eminently worth while to 
identify it and to provide it with a realistic context. I am 
quite sure that it is not enough to dig out, as one faculty 
recently did, a resolution passed in 1918 in order, almost with¬ 
out discussion, to reaflirm it in 1948, We have entered upon 
a crisis of the spirit and of the political body as momentous as 
that of the age of the Reformation itself. To examine closely 
and resolutely all academic purposes and principles that we 
consider vital is an obligation that we can sidestep only at the 
expense of our integrity and authority. 

Let us take just one of these principles, academic freedom, 
and look at it more closely. Let us dispose of an extreme case 
first of all. Can a member of a university or college faculty 
be a Communist and invoke the protection of his colleagues and 
the administration? Ry Communist I do not mean a followei 
of Henry Wallace, or a liberal, or a trade unionist. I mean an 
advocate of a rigid Marxist totalitarian regime, the disciple 
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of an intolerant creed that would suppress all other forms of 
political organization, the apostle of a millennium so false that 
to oppose it becomes the deepest intellectual and moral neces¬ 
sity. We have seen such Communists at work in academic life 
in Czechoslovakia, We know that they promptly repudiated 
the contract that is basic to creative political action In a de¬ 
mocracy and to creative intellectual activity In a university. 
This Is the contract that the success of no party or creed shall 
become the occasion for stifling or purging its opposition. In 
the game of totalitarianism in which winner takes all, including 
the jobs and lives of its opponents, the democratic principle of 
tolerance loses meaning. The Commuiiist has himself stepped 
outside the range of academic freedom. That we should handle 
a putative case of communism with the greatest scruple and 
that we should extend "due process" generously goes without 
saying. But it is also clear that a Communist has diminished, 
some wauld say destroyed, his claim to the asylum of the 
university. 

It is urgently necessary to achieve a valid definition of 
communism In order that we may defend all other forms of 
liberal expression andbeliefv To sponsor and safeguard liberal 
expression and belief is a precious task which no great insti¬ 
tution can relinquish without loss of integrity. Does this state¬ 
ment, however, mean that as professors we can express our¬ 
selves in any manner of our choosing, and on any subject of 
our choosing, provided we are not Communists, confident that 
our institution, presumably through its president, will shield us 
against criticism and censure? 

As the title of one of his most reflective essays, Carl Becker 
chose the term Freedom ond Responsibilityd This juxtaposi¬ 
tion Is meaningful. Academic freedom imperatively connotes 
academic responsibility. This academic responsibility is dual 
in nature. It is both intellectual and institutional. When study 
and reflection have entered into a man's being, giving him his 
stature and his authority, then he should be free to make a 

^ ricckci', Freedojit ajtd Respoiiiibilily hi ihe Americnii Way of Life (New York: 
AlffEil A. Knopf, 
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coherent and integral presentation of his experience at any 
time and in any place. The principle of academic freedom 'vvas 
conceived for such men in whom research becomes accurate 
knowledge, or learning becomes wisdom. The university is 
their rightful platform, and from it they are entitled to project 
into their society the concepts and criticisms, the techniques 
and procedures, the warnings and admonitions, to which their 
ripe experience gives them the right. In them education be¬ 
comes a form of statesmanship, and through them the univer¬ 
sity achieves its highest purposes of leadership in science and 
politics. What they say may even occasionally hurt and be 
resented. Thorstein Veblen in his day made some very un¬ 
palatable statements about men of wealth and leisure. But 
men such as he in social theory, or R. H. Tawney in economic 
thought, or R. E. Cushman in civil liberties, have a rightful 
asylum in the university. Not to guarantee protection would 
be virtually to rob them of their investment in their own genius. 

Am I implying that by contrast a professor of psychology is 
not entitled to go out and drum up votes for an unpopular and 
radical politician, or a professor of English literature to picket 
a downtown restaurant? I am not. The abridgement of the 
rights of a private citizen is not good university policy. But I 
would argue that academic freedom has little or nothing to do 
with these actions. They are the actions of men outside the 
realm where they have leadership or significant authority. On 
that account they run the risk of being delinquent to their 
institutional responsibility. A picket may be a private citizen; 
he may be recognizable also as a professor of English litera¬ 
ture. By provoking resentment against his institution, he may 
expose to damage the welfare of the corporation of scholars 
to which he belongs. 

I would ask faculties to have a readier sympathy for the 
anxiety of a president who has to face the irritation of the 
legislature, or board of trustees, or a wealthy benefactor. 
Legislators are sometimes unreasonable and narrow-minded. 
So sonietimes are professors. I can readily envisage a circiim- 
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stance in which a president Jias a duty to refuse or sacrifice a 
bequest. He can ut least report that the institution has lost 
money hut gained in stature. Yet, In the ordinary course of 
events, legislatures have to make appropriations and alumni 
must give of their wealth if research and teaching and salaries 
are to prosper. The institution and its work have a high 
priority. Every faculty should recognize that this priority is 
in its charge. The financial operation of a modern university 
is "big business" in the most accurate and complete sense of 
the term. A successful budget is a major achievement in public 
relations, the result of difficult and often delicate negotiations 
with federal and state agencies, alumni, trustees, business cor¬ 
porations. To study and to express the results of study arc the 
major functions of a uiiiversity. But they require money, and 
right Jiow cjiougli money is very difficult to get. 

Against those of us who step out of character a more severe 
indictment is possible, It is that our own scholarsliip may be 
so sterile that we must satisfy our desire for influence by 
making ourselves observed on the street coi'ner. Or, alter¬ 
natively, Ave have failed to recognize the great opportunities 
for inflncjicing the practical life of onr society that arc inherent 
ijA our academic discipline. 

For too long Ave in the humanities anti the social sciences 
have missed the truth that ours arc in reality the most prac¬ 
tical and useful of disciplines, that we have the incessant re¬ 
sponsibility of projecting into the world of action and decision 
the substantiated knOAvlcdge, the pondered conclusions, the 
clarified relationships that alone can make such action realistic 
and such decision constructive. As a historian I stand humble 
and excited before tbe indispensable things that my profession 
must do to keep faith Avitli American democracy. 

Here arc a few of the great problems Avhlch events have 
placed in the charge of the historian and social scientist. Hoav 
must our history be rewritten in order that Americans may 
recognize tbe new shape and location of their oavia country? 
Because our cities were not battered and broken as were those 
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of Russia or Great Britain, we feel that after the war we at 
least are still living in a familiar world. This is a delusion and 
a dangerous one. We are living in a wildly unfamiliar world 
in which rtiost of us are badly lost. We do not know our way 
about in the Middle East. We have no Idea of what Palestine 
really means, and have most clumsily shown it. We do not 
realise that strategically we are worse off in the Atlantic in 
1948 than we were in 1938. The immense revolutions in 
strategy, in economic and social relationships, brought about 
by the diminished colonial authority of Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, are utterly out of focus in our minds. 
All we can do to respond to these problems is to mouth the 
old slogans about imperialism and suppressed peoples which 
we developed to flatter our sense of difference and vanity In 
the days of our physical isolation and political isolationism. 
Not one American in a hundred can even guess at the deeper 
causes of the antagonism which the present ruling group in the 
Argentine feels impelled to foment against the United States. 
Have we thought how a great quasi-medleval population like 
that of India can be secularized and modernized without pass¬ 
ing through the hellfire of civil and religious wars and vast 
spasms of social and economic adjustment? Do Russia and 
America confront each other like pugilists who spar for a 
while and then shake hands, or are they themselves the fatal 
agents of an inexorable feud between opposite methods of 
organizing human existence? 

These questions give the magnitude of our crisis and the 
measure of our opportunity as teachers and social thinkers. 
In grappling with these, academic freedom becomes not a free 
ticket to indiscretion, but a share in shaping a nation's destiny. 
I remember the compliment that the Nazis paid historians and 
social scientists by preferring to purge them before engineers. 
They confirmed a lifelong conviction that those who deal 
with the things of the spirit are the architects of the spirit and 
its logical defenders. My list of great issues is that of a 
historian, If I were a philosopher or a humanist I could draw 
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up a list as long and as ui'gent, and I know that each list would 
be deeply related to the other. In the final analysis all great 
scholarship, like all great teaching, is absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of the value of life, the possibility of human maturity, 
the power and obligation of man to turn new thought into 
creative action. 

In a democracy the priceless contribution of the university 
is constructively to influence the life of its generation by making 
the thought of the scholar available to the active daily life of 
society. Such a scholar is the true intellectual. Macaulay once 
wrote that in the navy of Charles II there were sailors and 
gentlemen. But the sailors were not gentlemen, and the gen¬ 
tlemen were not sailors. In our American universities scholars 
are too rarely intellectuals. Too often they are men of indus¬ 
try and rote, men of a sterile specialization, costive with re¬ 
search, of whom Confucius wrote, "Learning without thought 
is labor wasted: thought without learning Is perilous." The 
lack of the intellectual was a cause of the betrayal of Germany, 
of the collapse of the French spirit, of oiir own confusions and 
anxieties In this stupendous age. 

The intellectual is a scholar. In him the scholar transcends 
the specialist. While the specialist is atomistic, the intellectual 
shares the thought of his colleagues, and turns the university 
into a corporate and responsible company. He is a humanist. 
That is to say, he considers that man’s finest concern is with 
man himself. He is an optimist, since he believes in physical 
betterment and moral improvement, The intellectual clarifies. 
Upon confusion he seeks to Impose understanding. He classi¬ 
fies, for his instinct is to know the higher from the lower, the 
urgent from the indifferent thing. The intellectual works with 
ideas. He conceives them, delivers them, and sends them out 
into the world to work. When they have outlived their use¬ 
fulness—for ideas, like men, can become sterile—he retires 
them, publishes their demise, and endeavors to inter them. 
He knows that life needs constantly to be refreshed with new 
ideas and procedures, and as constantly to be emancipated 
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from the thraldom of obsolete assumptions. Each succeeding 
generation has the pre-emptory task of housecleaning, of re¬ 
examining its basic operating concepts. Each generation must 
write history and philosophy and politics in a form that is 
adequate to its needs. These subjects must be taught and 
untaught History justifies isolationism in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it cannot do so in the twentieth century. Accurate 
and full knowledge about Russia in the nineteenth century was 
useful and interesting; to Americans in the twentieth century 
it is indispensable and vital. No American generation, except 
perhaps the first one, has ever been asked to do so much, so 
soon, to clarify, explain, reinterpret, this frightening new world 
into which we have been plunged. Because the world is in 
crisis, education is in crisis. American education must lead the 
way out of the crisis or fail. It must think of itseif as a revo¬ 
lutionary force, responsible for moral, intellectual, and spirit¬ 
ual formulations and affirmations, Finally, the intellectual is 
a practical man. He knows that the true responsibility of 
scholarship is not to itself, but to men—to the men of his own 
generation who are working, sweating, fighting, building, and 
dying in less-sheltered places than are vouchsafed to him. For 
these purposes he has academic freedom. 



Some Educational Beliefs and Practices 

of Robert Frost' 

Uy SIDNEY COX 

AS POETj Robert Frost is and always has been, subtly, iin- 
ZA pretentiously, a teacher- All his life he has also kept 
^coining back to schools and colleges to warn students 
against scJjool ajitl, if tJiey did not take Jils n^aniing, to try 
once more to show them how to imagine, how to think, how 
to become skilful at the art of living. Ills way Is and has 
to be unsystematic, casual, “here a little, there a little,’' glanc¬ 
ing, light. 

Robert Frost has taught, off and on, from the time he left 
Dartmouth College in his late teens. His learning is copious, 
exact, and often surprising. The greater part of it does not 
come from hooks. But I have heard a scholar claim that 
Robert Frost could cite chapter and verse as extensively ajid 
precisely as the most authoritarian. Certainly It was not the 
commentators and systematizers that he learned from. It 
was the original finders and the makers: the physicist Bohr 
for Information about the behavior of electrons. Gibbon for 
his large and daring look and his innocent and give-away 
facts, Mayan explorers, Latin and medieval Latin poets, 
Darwin in his Voyage of the Beagle, Prescott for the con- 
quistadores, Aquinas for a specimen of the way theologians 
think. The books that he reads through have a man behind 
them. That man has some kind of flair and has dlsclplljiecl 
liis mind and shaped his material to form. And, in teaching, 
Robert Frost is inviting boys to find out how they can like¬ 
wise have ideas. 

Part of the adventure of his teaching has been keeping the 
generalizations broad and loose, His very posture was sym¬ 
bolic as he talked large and loose, one Jiight that I recall, 
by the side of his great stone fireplace at South Shaftshury; 

^Thii ariieje is excerpted from /J Parirait, "A Simiffer of Slnhesf Ji foitJi- 
coming book. 
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slumped way down in his big chair, with spread legs stretching 
forth his comfortable, old-fashioned shoes. His mind moved 
swift and farr his words came measured though in play. Now 
and then his broad, hairy fingers rubbed round and round 
the blunt tip of his nose, and now and then they deliberatively 
mussed his graying hair. 

Metaphors, he said, try "to say matter in terms of spirit, 
or spirit in terms of matter—to make the final unity." That 
is "the greatest of all attempts, the greatest attempt that ever 
failed. We stop just short there. But it is the height of poetry, 
the height of all thinking, the height of all poetic thinking, 
that attempt to say matter in terms of spirit and spirit in terms 
of matter." 

Between the spiritual and the material are shades of dif¬ 
ference, but not absolute clear distinctions. You’ve seen, 
he said, a stream of water of one color flowing into a stream 
of another color. The marginal line between them sways 
with the current and the season. 

That swaying of the margin makes it impossible, he said, 
to refine precisely on any general ideas about life, That's 
why broad statements of wisdom are truer, when you want 
them to apply to more than a single particular case-—^nearer 
true than elaborately qualified formulations. They don't 
exactly coincide with the swaying marginal line, but they 
are near enough. The ten commandments are near enough, 
he said. We try for closeness to the swaying line. But, since 
it sways, when we are general we can no more than approxi¬ 
mate it. 

It Is like that with law and justice. It has to be rough, 
rough justice. But we achieve approximation, You realize 
it, he said, when you compare the imperfect justice of the 
courts with the justice of those outside the law. The punish¬ 
ment of the gangster who double-crosses a pal is more arbi¬ 
trary and merciless than that of any court. And there isn’t 
any jury. Punishment pursues him clear across the world, 
and it never lapses until the double-crosser is rubbed out. 
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—We'd better keep the general general, and when it comes 
to cases of onr size be as particular as we can. 

Another time when lie was more obviously in the act of 
teaching, he warned his audience against naiVely hoping to 
fix forever that swaying margin. “Once on a time," he said, 
"the Greeks were busy telling each other what the All was— 
or was like unto. All was three elements, air, earth, and water 
(we once thought it was ninety elements; now we think it is 
only one). All was substance, said another. All was change 
said a third. But best and most fruitful was Pythagoras’ com^ 
parison of the universe with number. Number of what? Num¬ 
ber of feet, pounds, and seconds was the answer, and we had 
science and all that followed science. The metaphor has held 
and held, breaking down only when it came to the spiritual 
and psychological or the out-of-the-way places of the physical," 

He praised the metaphor, "In the neighborhood of matter 
space is something like curved," “Something like," he said, 
shutting one eye. 

"Another amusing one,” he said, aims "to restore you to 
your ideas of free will. It wants to give you back your freedom 
of will. All right, here it Is on a platter. You know that you 
can’t tell by name what persons in a certain class will be 
dead ten years after graduation, but yon can tell actuarily 
how many will he dead. Now, just so this scientist says of the 
particles of matter flying at a screen, striking a screen: you 
can’t tell what individual particles will come, but you can say 
in general that a certain number will strike In a given time. 
It shows, you see, that the individual particle can come freely. 
I asked Bohr about that particularly, and he said, 'Yes, it is 
so. It can come when it wills and as it wills; and the action 
of the individual particle is unpredictable. But it is not so 
of the action of the mass. There you can predict.’ Pie says, 
'That gives the individual atom its freedom, hut the mass its 
necessity.’ " Robert Frost paused with his head a little to 
one side, his chin in, bis eyes twinkling. 

"Unless you are at home in the metaphor," he said, "un- 
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less you have had your proper poetic education In the meta¬ 
phor, you are not safe anywhere. Because you are not at 
ease with figurative values: you don't know the metaphor in 
its strength and weakness. You don't know how far you 
may expect to ride it and when it may break down with you. 


“Let me ask you to watch a metaphor breaking down here 
before you. 

"Somebody said to me a little while ago, 'It is easy enough 
for me to think of the universe as a machine, as a mechanism.' 

“I said, 'You mean the universe is like a machine?' 

“He said, ‘No. I think it is one. . , . Well, It is like . . 

“ ‘I think you mean the universe is like a machine.’ 

“ ‘All right. Let it go at that.’ 

“I asked him, ‘Did you ever see a machine without a pedal 
for the foot, or a lever for the hand, or a button for the 
finger?’ 

''He said, ‘No . . . no.’ 

“I said, ‘All right. Is the universe like that?' 

“And he said, ‘No. I mean it is like a machine only, . .’ 

“ '. . . it is different from a machine,' I said. 

“He wa:rn^ecf ta gu just that far wRh tbxt mettiphar 
no further. And so do we all. All metaphors break down 
somewhere. That is the beauty of it. It is touch and go with 
metaphor, and until yon have lived with it long enough, you 
don't know when it is going, You don't know how much 
you can get out of it and when It will cease to yield. It is a 
very living thing. It is as life itself. 


“We still ask boys in college to think, as in the nineties, 
but we seldom tell them what thinking means; we seldom 
tell them it Is just putting this and that together; it is just 
saying one thing in terms of another. To tell them is to set 
their feet on the first rung of a ladder the top of which sticks 
through the sky." 
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Quickkning the Desihe for Play of Mind 

That sort of education cannot be done by telling. You 
can’t lay it clown or dish it out. You cannot conscientiously 
woi'lc it up and deliver it. Every minute of it, when it is 
really happening, has to he an emergency. And the prepara¬ 
tion for it is the entire life the teacher lias lived up to that 
minute and tlie life he is living then. Long before he was 
a celebrity Robert Frost used to say that he could never plan 
an hour with a class. On the way to class he thought of some¬ 
thing to serve as nucleus, and usually, before the closing bell, 
he and the class had brought something to a shape. 

"The best hour I ever had in the classroom," he once 
said, "was good only for the shape it took, I like an en¬ 
counter to shape up, unifying, however roughly. There is 
such a thing as random talk, but it is to be valued as scouting 
for coinable gold." 

He delivers many public talks, too; he likes to lecture, 
though he says he doesn't have it in him to lecture tliree times 
a week, sIxty-odd times a year. "I refuse," he says, "to stand 
up and lecture a steady stream for fear of the consequences 
to my character, . . . Three days a week ... is three times 
as much as 1 have the patience to face the audience wii'jcli 
has been doing nothing to help itself in the iJitervals." 

When he does lecture he does not confine himself to al¬ 
leged facts and the opinions of opposed authorities. He 
doesn’t leave his hearers in the dark about his personal judg¬ 
ment. He never could have said what one brilliant teacher 
said and thousands may have thought, "What would happen 
to the students if they knew what we really thought?" It is 
true that most who hear Robert Frost do not know what he 
thinks. But that is not because he does not commit himself. 
That is not because he doc.sn't try to make his utterances as 
clear as fidelity to truth permits. It is because his thoughts 
are not detachable from a life. No other man can think 
them before he has had the experiences and made the deci- 
slous. What good listeners get from listening to him is not 
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opinions they can accept or reject; what they get, even from 
lectures, is an experience. It may cause thoughts to dawji 
on them. It may give them the nerve to put this and that 
together. 

As he said once at Amherst, starting the “meditative 
monogoliie“ from which I quoted, he was not telling anybody 
zvhat to think. 

He wrote on the outside of the transcript he sent me, "This 
stenographic version of what I said under great provocation." 
But he began, “I am not an advocate. I am going to consider 
a matter, and commit a description.” 

One of the ways that we gather the audacity for making 
up our minds and taking a momentary form is by being pres¬ 
ent when a more practiced and mature mind is in the act of 
coming to form. Listeners in the presence of such dynamics 
only briefly cojicide. And they cannot appropriate the ideas, 
Robert Frost throws too much dust in the eyes for that. 

At Dartmouth, as earlier at Amherst, and doubtless every¬ 
where he taught, some bright boys came away from his im¬ 
promptu meditative monologues supposing that he had 
rambled. It must be admitted that in three autumnal weeks 
and three springtime weeks but little of the sort of education 
he always hoped for actually took place. His “presence” made 
no great stir. . One able faculty member said he “would not 
cross the road to hear that old frog.” Others advised their 
students to avoid him, declared that he was greatly overrated, 
or annouced in class that not Frost, but Whitman, was the 
representative American poet. They were not impressed by 
the new light that went on in their presence when two .disparate 
realities first fused in metaphor. They did not understand 
him. And all the little bellows kept panting away at the 
fashionable shrines. 

Only a mind or two did germinate in the glow of Robert 
Frost's “poetic radiation.” Some poor boys felt after one 
of the private talks with him that they had asked for a goal 
in life and he gave them a jojee. 

But he never acts surprised at small effects. He meant his 
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epigram, "Great events yield all but imperceptible effects." 
His purpose in teacblng, to evoke an "answer from ■within" 
the student, to "get where he lives, among his realities," could 
only be effected lightly. He knew the contradictions, the 
ambiguities, too w^ll to expect immediate, or large, or numer¬ 
ous successes in getting people to put this and that together. 
Irony tones his enthusiasm. His sympathy gives reticence to 
his energy. He does what he does with glancing touch. 

He cares what is going on in those he talks with. He uses 
memories of all his old past feelings to put himself in the 
place of one who squirms, or brightens too soon or too much, 
or suddenly straightens his lips, or thrusts out a foot or an 
underlip. Hut the end at which his effort of understanding aims 
is standing the student on his own head. He uses many de¬ 
vices to get anyone with inclinations he could call his "own" 
to start performing. But he does all that as if "not much 
concerned." There is more at stake all the time than anyone 
must be aware of. 

And he has always been "lazy." He would rather see time 
go to waste than give anyone "too much world at once," He 
would wait for a few to get something "at heart." He saw 
no need for more people educated as the professor was in "A 
Hundred Collars" who was democratic only "on principle." 
He would wait to bring out a little "the lines" that were "na¬ 
tive to the grain." He would not ask questions to which he 
knew the answers and foster the perennial schoolboy mentality 
which recalls facts "in the order learned," He would en¬ 
courage, by grateful listening, those who, gaining knowledge 
through desire, had "taken . . . impressions freely before 
they [had] any notion of their use." 

Such useful knowledge is the opposite of "stuffing." And 
he wants no part in the increase of stuffed selves. "The latest 
modern stuffing," he said, "is no more fruitful than reaction¬ 
ary stuffing." A stuffed shirt is blown up 'with what is not 
digested; a stuffed shirt "doesn’t care what he thinks of him¬ 
self, provided the world thinks well." 

Robert Frost gets some amusement from "all kinds of 
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people," since it is "all lands of a world,” but, for his part, 
he looks for a few more like the hoy in "The Death of the 
Hired Man" who studied "Latin like the violin because he 
liked it," a few more who think of college as "a place for 
gentlemen to be self-made," a few more who have found out 
a lot of things that most others do not know and can suggest 
ideas to each other. "It is the essence of symposiums I’m 
after. Heaps of Ideas and the subject matter of books purely 
incidental. Rooms full of students who want to talk and talk 
and spill out ideas, and suggest things to me I never thought 
of. It is like the heaping up of all the children’s hands, all 
the family's hands, on the parental knee, in the game we 
used to play by the fireside." 

He keeps trying for such "polite conversation" in which 
no one takes anyone too seriously, but real desires rise, cross, 
check, oppose—^in which feelings really play, both robustly 
and delicately, and ail come toward a joining, and so suggest 
a happier orchestration of the incompatible human roars and 
screams, sighs and chuckles. 

If Robert Frost had fully succeeded more often in setting 
up the polite conversation he so desires, he might not have 
written so much good poetry. One of the young men at Dart¬ 
mouth in 1947, who knew the grave delight of having ideas 
fuse and form between him and Robert Frost and understood 
his great pleasure in whole-souled corresponding, told me he 
thought it was Robert Frost's being thwarted often and haV' 
ing, himself, to talk on and on, because his companions Jiad 
nothing to say without contradicting, that stored the pressure 
which resulted in the poems. That student had been educated 
through desire. 

With Impatient Patience 

"Doubts of laid-on education" set Robert Frost free for the 
real thing. "Our minds," he said in a letter in 1920, "are so 
crowded with what wc have been told to look for that they 
have no room for accidental discoveries." But, from the time 
he graduated valedictorian from Lawrence Fligh School, he 
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would “iiot hfive it so.” He would Jiot crowd or be crowded, 
mentally or any other way. And so he has taught with patient 
use of accident and to promote discoveries. 

Before he won the ambiguous privilege of fame, he taught 
high school kids, hitencling teachers, and once, early, when he 
was helping out in his mother's school, big roughs he had 
first to subdue by force. He did not gain and demonstrate 
the soundness of his educational insights working among the 
exceptional. 

It is easy to smile -when his way of teaching is put forward 
and say that would be all right if you were teaching geniuses. 

I have been so retorted to by an unhappy, sensitive near-poet, 
planning an organized staff course, Foi'getting all his ctii 
bo 7 io*s he half-heartedly declared that we owed it to the public 
to see that students could write correct letters. And then he 
lamely added, ‘'Though, theoretically and ideally, we should 
be first concerned that they should know how to have ideas.” 
And he heaved a sigh because he couldn't “teach geniuses.” 

Robert never uses the word genius in my presence. I recall 
one exception, “At best,” I said, walking with him once in 
1922, “a genius is a person with full use of his potentialities, 
otherwise like the vest of us, only more so ” 

“Something like that, Td like to think,” he said. “And no 
man ought to know whether or not he is one until he is at least 
eighty years of age." 

Judging by the record, he has never taught a genius. But 
he is alert to “recognize Mind when” he meets “with it in any 
guise,” and always providing patiently for the perception that 
he has at least encountered “a considerable speck” of intelli¬ 
gence, He has Diet with considerable specks oftener than the 
devisers of textbooks and the conductors of organized courses 
suppose possible. Unlike them, he is frankly impatient with 
“slaves” or “sheep”—those averse to freedom. 

At Pinkerton Academy, where he taught thirty-five hours a 
week for years, with only the accidental run of a small school, 
as much as at Dartmouth College, where in 1948 he meets a 
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few picked and voluntary students once a week for three hours, 
he tried and is trying “to give^the freedom I'd like to have." 

If only a very few know what to make of freedom, or ex¬ 
actly enjoy such superlative responsibility, he can smile, tell 
another astonishingly relevant incident from ancient history, 
or recite a seventeenth-century poem. At Pinkerton he dumped 
a lot of dull books about vocations that a practical-raindcd 
English teacher had preferred to literature. He ignored com¬ 
position texts. Instead he got the kids to reading aloud and 
hearing him read many poems from Palgrave's Golden Treas¬ 
ury. He read with them stories like Mark Twain's “The 
Jumping Frog,” with its hilarious implicit warning about how 
you may lose your spring, H, G. Wells' "The Country of the 
Blind," Stevenson's “The Bottle Imp” and Hawthorne's "Mr. 
Higginbotham's Catastrophe." 

Being friendly and not conscientiously solemn, he broke the 
dismal spell that holds kids back from a natural experience 
with good books. His own amusement and pleasure were on 
the side of play, not the side of calculated benefit and Imposed 
obligation] and the kids were in varying degrees infected. They 
began to sense and feel the experiences in the poems and stories 
—^just so long as it was fnn and maybe just a trifle improper as 
compared with diagramming and writing out corrections of 
wrong usages from a book. They even came to enjoy and 
ponder the implications, exchanging, now and then, a quick, 
conspiratorial glance with the tall man in comfortable, uji- 
pressed clothes, who didn't act the least bit like a teacher. 

He showed them that what makes a story of a story is "the 
turn," "the twist," "the wiggle, at least." And they began to 
learn about form. The point with the stories and, as much, 
with Milton’s "Lyddas," for instance, was—not to have read 
celebrated authors, but—to be pleased, to have experience 
with live form and to grow a little more mind by making up 
their minds. ^ 

He got them to limber np their humor and to imagine, 
bodily and all, by patiently securing real performances of 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Ths School for Scandal, and 
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Milton's Co WHS, All tliey needed to know and came to want 
to know about eighteentli century society and tbe world of 
Oscar Wilde they picked up on the side. For Covm they 
hired animal masJts for the rout. The chairmaji of the school 
board volunteered to get them the use of the silver communion 
service for the magic banquet. The cast was too young to be 
self-conscious about the poetry or the author. And the paying 
audience gave every indication of iinsophisticatecl entertain¬ 
ment. In all three plays the performing was genuine; they 
aimed at nothing short of the real thing, 

Always the one insistence was, as Fobert wrote me by way 
of rare advice, about fifteeji years after his days at Derry, 
‘^Make it real," When the institution, which employed him 
and which he was "willing to let pretty much alone," insisted 
on something unreal he burlesqued It: He told his Pinkerton 
debaters when they had a good idea to ascribe it to Daniel 
Webster or George Washington; judges, he told them, would 
find their thoughts convincing only wlien masquerading as not 
their own. When a prize contest for an oration was required, 
lie let the ten eligible boys each write something. When they 
lianded in what they had written he suggested an improved 
sentence or two. They revised and handed it in again. The 
same process was repeated with a different part of the oration. 
And so on, again and again, until at last in the long aeries of 
revisions all of the boys' balderdash had been replaced by 
substitutions, written dramatically in character, by Robert 
Frost. The ten boys memorized the orations. Finally he was 
also called upon to select the winner. The donor expressed 
amazement at the excellence and naturalness of the ten orators. 

He would not assign topics, at Pinkerton or anywhere. He 
advised his pupils to find something "common to experience 
but uncommon to expression." Could one of them, for in¬ 
stance, make him see pigeons on the street: their primly 
placed lavender feet, their iridescent necks, the way they 
poked their heads In walking, and the dainty way they picked 
out a grain of oats? Something as little looked-at but familiar 
as that. 
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When they had a flash of genuine observation and impris¬ 
oned the sight without a trace of literary cant, he was pleased 
and let them know it. "Praise them in the absolute or not at 
all," he used to say. If he couldn't praise, he kept quiet. 

Robert Frost seems always to have known what the dispro¬ 
portionately instructed never realize’ that the materials of 
which a good mind achieves the freedom are always a differ^ 
ent set for each person. 

That is why Robert Frost's teaching patiently attempted 
the very thing that for "The Right Person" his poems gener¬ 
ally accomplish. At Pinkerton Academy, at the Plymouth 
Normal School, at Amherst, at Michigan, at Bread Loaf, at 
Harvard, at Yale, at The New School, at Dattmouth, and at 
all the many colleges where he held his "polite conversa¬ 
tions," Robert Frost's teaching was giving people the free¬ 
dom of the world, giving them the freedom of their own 
imaginations. 

He recognized the constant danger in acting according to 
his own whole-souled whim. And he knew he was responsible 
for his whims. But lie enjoyed the danger. He told with 
gloating of his reply to an anxious parent at Derry who wanted 
to know if her son was reading the books required for entrance 
to M.I.T. Her son had better see to it, he said. He didn't 
know. He wasn't—he implied—concerned with requirements. 
He was concerned with the boy's learning to read, really read: 
if the boy learned, he could, soon enough, read by himself any 
required books or authors. And the class went right on reading 
plays and stories that Robert liked and great poems, 

Once he gave a semester course in minor writers, "I don’t 
teach," he wrote that year—1923, "I don't know how, I talk 
and have the boys talk. This year I am going to have two 
courses, one in literature and one in philosophy. That's funny. 
I don't know that I know much about either. That’s the reason 
perhaps that we get along so well. In the course in literature 
we’re going to read a book a week. They're not going to be 
major authors, the classics of literature, either. They're going 
to be minor writers—^people that aren't so well known. Why 
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do I do that? For a reason that I think rather good. Those 
boys will, in the course of their education, get the iirst-rank 
people whether I include them or not. That's what education 
very largely means today—knowing the names that sound the 
loudest. That's what business means; that's what success 
means. Well, I'd like to get out of that rut for a while. I'd 
like to get the boys acquainted with some of the fellows who 
didn’t blow their trumpet so loudly hut who nevertheless 
sounded a beavitiful note. We're not going to read the works 
in class; we couldn't do all of that. The boys will do their 
reading at home. They’ll read In class the things that appeal 
to them most. An incident, A bit of dramatic action. I'll let 
them choose what they wish; I'll let them read what they wish. 
And then we'll have some fun in their telling me why they 
made their choice, why a thing called to them. 

"I don't want to analyze authors. I want to enjoy them, to 
know them. I want the boys in the classes to enjoy their books 
because of what's in them. . . . Youth, I believe, should not 
analyze its enjoyments. It should live. It doesn’t matter what 
they think Hazlitt thought or tried to do in his works; what 
matters is the work, the story, the series of incidents. Criticism 
is the province of age, not of youth. They'll get that soon 
enough. Let them build up a friendship with the writing world 
first. One can't compare until one knows." 

At Wesleyan once he talked of the difference between know¬ 
ing about books and touching live literature, "You've got to 
get down to as much substance as you can. In literature I’d 
rather know four or live poems than all of anybody's under¬ 
standing of those poems (Perhaps that isn't a fair comparison) 
—than a whole sweep down through six centuries of English 
literature. I would rather know those few by heart than have 
anybody use them as steppingstclies to give me a sweeping 
view of those periods. It Is the same with Latin, Greek, and 
history. I would rather touch a few stones that the Greeks 
left than have a whole two years of explication of those things 
by somebody,” 



Education in the British Zone 
of Germany 

By M, M, SIMMONS 

I N THE POTSDAM AGREEMENT the four occupying powers set 
down tlieir aims in regard to German education as being 
^‘so to control German education as completely to eliminate 
National Socialist and militarist doctrines and to make possible 
the successful development of demociatic ideas.” Though 
from that time, by means of the frequent meetings of the 
Allied Education Committee, the Allies have kept in close 
touch with educational developments in all the zones and have 
achieved at these meetings a remarkable measure of agree¬ 
ment, each Ally has had to work out, in its own zone, the 
method by which it hoped to realize the common aim. 

The British found themselves in control of an area roughly 
two-thirds the size of England, with a population of just over 
twenty-two million, of which 3,700,000 were children of com¬ 
pulsory school age (six to fifteen years). They had to decide 
from the outset whether they would have greater hopes of 
success if they concentrated on Influencing the German officials 
to whom they were entrusting the administration of education 
in the zone, and they attempted through these officials to 
secure a reform of the educational system, or while not neg¬ 
lecting contact through administrators, to seek also to bring 
their influence to bear directly on the teachers in the universi¬ 
ties, schools, teacher-training colleges, youth organizations. 
The former might produce quicker results in the way of edu¬ 
cational legislation, but the latter seemed more likely to lead 
to a real change of heart and spirit which would influence the 
educational system and, therefore, have the more lasting 
effects. 

The latter was chosen, and the directors of the Education 
Branch prepared themselves for what can only be described 
as a general offensive on the whole educational system of the 
British zone. 
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Their 195 o/Ticers (they had asked for 230, but it had been 
found impossible to allow them so many) were organized into 
a headquarters staff of 30; smaller headquarters of from six 
to ten in the principal city of each region (Dusseldorf, Han¬ 
over, Munster, Kiel, Hamburg, and the British sector of 
Berlin), and the larger body spread throughout the region, 
so tliat tlierc was one education ofliccr to each Kreis (the 
smallest administrative area for education), 

Educational policy, worked out at headquarters after in¬ 
tense discussion with British and German officials, was sent 
out to each region in the form of educational control instruc¬ 
tions which were passed down to all education officers, who in 
turn brought these ideas to bear upon the influential people in 
their locality. This method insured that British policy was 
understood by people at all levels in the educational system. 
Breadth in the offensive was secured by the organization of 
Education BrancJi I-Ieadquartcrs, which included sections for 
universities, secondary schools, vocational schools, elementary 
schools, adult education, youtji activities anti youth welfare, 
teacher training, textbooks, women's affairs, films and broad¬ 
casting, and Informal education, 

The. education officers in the field acted as general practi¬ 
tioners, prepared to do all they could to help and advise on 
any of these matters. When in difficulties they consulted the 
head of the appropriate section at headquarters, a specialist 
who was in a position to advise from the standpoint of the 
zone, or of Germany as a whole. This organization was 
planned and developed by the first director of the branch, 
Donald Riddy, of Britain’s Ministry of Education. He was a 
man of wide administrative experience and enormous energy, 
for whom material difficulties were a challenge which he met 
with enthusiasm. What he had to contend with is difficult to 
convey to anyone who has not himself seen the widespread 
destruction in the zone, or met by direct contact those atti¬ 
tudes of mind which made National Socialism possible. But a 
few figures may give some idea of what the Education Branch 
achieved in the first two years under his direction. 
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In September 1945 no child in the British zone was attend¬ 
ing school. By the end of 1946 nearly 99 percent of the chil- 
drcJi were attending school regularly, although on account of 
bomb damage this could be achieved only by adopting a shift 
system in the premises available. In the matter of textbooks, 
where even arithmetic books were found to be tainted with 
Nazi Ideology, a clean sweep had to be made, 12,000,000 
new books had been printed by the end of 1947, while over 
lOO new titles were awaiting the necessary paper, still des¬ 
perately short in the zone. Of the 70,000 teachers in the zone, 
16,000 former members of the Nazi Party had to be dismissed. 
By the end of 1947 the ordinary and special emergency train¬ 
ing colleges had completely filled the gap created by these 
dismissals, and had covered normal wastage as well, with new 
teachers. In February 1946 school meals, hitherto unknown 
in Germany, were first begun in the British zone, and by 1947 
over two million schoolchildren were receiving this additional 
meal of 300 calories a day. Another innovation was school 
broadcasting, for which it was necessary to collect a staff, train 
them, and get across to the schools themselves the value of 
this new teaching aid. These broadcasts to schools are now 
("tfitiTi'iTg* fiX rJayif si wtreiS:, ?jt srcfcnk etfcrcafran Chif frertnhec 
people’s high schools, about three hundred, exceeds the 1932 
figure for the whole of Germany. Special training centers for 
youth teachers, at Vlotho and Blankenese, have already trained 
several hundred young men and women responsible for the 
activities of young people outside the school. 

These figures serve to show to what extent material condi¬ 
tions and shortages have been overcome. From the beginning, 
however, the British realized that this was not enough, and 
that for their object of changing the attitudes of mind of the 
German people even the enthusiasm and devotion of all their 
education officers were not sufficient. Accordingly, they called 
to their aid every possible influence which could be brought to 
bear from outside Germany. Annually Education Branch was, 
granted about £12^,000 ($500,000) to spend on this wort. 
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This money has been used mainly to bring books to Germany, 
and to take Germans to England. 

In additiout Britain’s Foreign Office makes itself responsible 
for sending to Germany men and women of experience and 
ideas, specialists in the different branches of education, who 
come into close contact with the Germans engaged in similar 
work. So British educational journals are now availahle to 
any German who needs them. There is a reference library of 
educational books at the capital of each Landj for the use, 
on loan, of educationists, writers, and publishers. Parties of 
German youth organizers, women’s groups, teachers, adult 
education tutors, university professors and students, as w^H 
as others chosen from outside the strictly educational field, 
visit England for periods of one month to a year in order to 
study the methods in use in the United Kingdom; also there is 
a continuous stream of eminent and specialist lecturers to the 
universities, training colleges, and residential adult education 
schools, supplejnentecl by groups of teachers and students at¬ 
tending vacatjoji courses with Germans and students from 
other countries. Making the arrangements for these visitors 
places a heavy burden on all education officers, but they shoul¬ 
der this burden willingly., for they believe that in these per¬ 
sonal contacts between the Germans and people from other 
countries lies the greatest hope of success in tlicir aims, 

Although from the first days of the occupation, constant 
contact was maintained between Education Branch Headquar¬ 
ters and the German ministers of education and their leading 
officials, and at frequent meetings where every kind of educa¬ 
tional problem was discussed, the first two years were a strug¬ 
gle against material difficulties, with ideas and aspirations, 
though never forgotten, hampered by the lack of means to 
carry them out. At tlic end of that period some easing of 
these difficulties was felt by all edvwatiou officers, with the con¬ 
sequence that they were then ready to go ahead with their 
attempt to produce radical changes and reforms. Britain’s 
government, also recognizing the beginning of a new phase, 
sent out to guide their efforts, as educatiojial adviser to 
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the commandei’-in-chief, Robert Birley, head of Charter- 
house, the famous school in England, and an eminent educa¬ 
tionist. His arrival brought new hope to the officers in the 
field, who, until then, had always felt that their eiforts and 
aims were not fully understood by Britain’s people, Mr, Birley 
has fully justified their hopes. The influence of his mind and 
character has already, in a few months, produced a deep im¬ 
pression on Germans throughout the zone. He, too, has tre¬ 
mendous difficulties to contend with, but until he came, no 
education officer would have dared to hope for the day when 
all the ministers of education of the British Zone would come 
along and say as they recently did to Mr, Birley, "We under¬ 
stand what you wish to achieve in Germany, and it is what we 
also wish to achieve. Give us all the help you can to carry 
it out." 

The ultimate aim of the policy pursued by the Education 
Branch has been to try to change the hearts of the German 
people, but it has been fully realized that this can be done not 
by issuing orders, by controlling every move, by drawing up 
precise or elaborate instructions or schemes of educational 
reform, but only by the impact of mind on mind, and heart 
on JiearL 

The German people will change and accept the democratic 
way of life only when they recognize, in the people who set 
out to be their teachers, a goodness which they acknowledge, 
and to which the good in them responds. The future history 
of Germany will show how much good there was in those 
who, not presumptuously, but nevertheless, daringly, set out to 
educate them, 



Recent Publications 

Public^itJons of the CoLincil wiiich have been issued during 

the period Jiuie to early November are as follows: 

Psychological Examhialion for College Freshinenj 194^ By L. L. 

Thui'stocic niul Thelma Gwinn Tluirstonc. June. 25^, 

General Educnlion in the Social Studies, By Albert William Levi, 
Cooperative Study in General Etlucatian. June, $3.5Qi 

Textbook hiproveineut ami Inicniaiional Underflandlng. By I. James 
Quillen. Prepared for the Committee on International Education 
and Cultural Relations of the AineiLcaii Council on Education and 
die United States National Commission for UNESCO. June. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

SoHic Cumni Issues in Education. Edited by Francis J. Drown and J. 
Roland Kufiis. July. 30(!. 

Things to Consider jn Flnnnhig Edncatlovnl Plants. By Ray L. PInmon, 
August. 25^. 

Educational Lessons from Wartime Training, Alonzo G. Grace 
and Members of the Staff. General Report of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services EiKrcational Programs. August. 
$3,50. 

For Career Sei'vice in Social Security. A Progress Report of the 
Committee on Education and Social Security, Karl de Schweinitz, 
director. August. Free. 

Wartime College Training Prograin,s of the Armed Services, Py 
I'lcniy C. Ilerge, with chapters by Sidjicy L. Prcsscyj liai'old 
Sprout, Gordon K. Chalmers, Raymond J. Connolly, and Edward 
C. Elliott. Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu¬ 
cational Programs. August, $3.00. 

Chinese Ideas in ike West. By Derfc Bodde. Prepared for the Com¬ 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Educatioji. September. 50^. 

United States Armed Forces Jnstiiutc Eevhed Edition of Section tA 
from A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Avtned ServiceSj 1948, September. 25^5. 

Goals far Higher Education in the Pacific Coast States. The Report 
of a Conference Sponsored by the Pacific Coast Committee of the 
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Ameiican Council on Education, at Berkeley, California, on July 
1, 2, and 3, 1948, Alvin C. Eiiriclip chairman. September. 30f!. 

Graduate Traininff for Educational Personnel Work. By Corinne La- 
Barre, Committee on Student Personnel Work. October. Jl.QO. 

The Teacher as Counselor. By Donald J. Shank, ei at. Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. October. 75^. 

Exploring Individual Differences, Peport of tJic 1947 Livitational Con¬ 
ference on Testing Problems. October. $1.50. 

Findings and Recoimnaulathns of the Pharniaceutkal Survey, 1948. 
By the Committee on the Pharmaceutical Surveyi Edward C. 
Elliott, director. November. $1.00. 

Sociomelry in Group Relations, By Helen Hall Jennings. Canimlttee 
of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. November. $1,25. 



Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE HUDGin', 1948-19 
{As approved by the Aiiniial Meelingt hduy S, r^4S) 


IlEClill'TS 


luthiinfed Actujii Estimated 

Resources Receipts Resources 

yidyi,J947 yt*br,i94S 

to to to 

yiiuejOj s94SJu»e3Qj I94syune 3D, jp^p 


Mciubcrsliip (liicg... 

Special Brniits ... 

Efimlmrscinent for services. -.. 

Income from I’uliliciitions Dlv'vsiou. 

Estimurccl bank baJiilice, June 30, 1947. 

ActunV hninlt biiiuncc, June 30,1947.. .. 

EStimntcil bank balance, June 30, 1940. 


? 02,000.00 ? 04,500.00 ? 95,000.00 
40,000.00 13,260.37 30,000.00 

14000-00 30,627.55 20,000.00 

4,000.00 11,942,43 — 

5,000.00 — — 

— 5,4Vi.4l — 

— — 10 , 000.00 


Total.., 


J 145,000.00 J145,941.7a 


J 155,000,00 


DL?nunsj;MKN'rs 

Fiscal Yea/ 
s947-(}^ 
Proposed 


Salnty of President. ^ 10,000.00 

Salary af Vice Pteifiilcnt. 10,500-00 

Sfilarjca of Assistants,... 49,000.00 

Rent. 9,000.00 

Travel expenses, admlmstvativc. 5,5QO-OQ 

Strltionery, printing, and supplies. 2,200.00 

Teleplione and telegraph. 2,600.00 

PoataHc and cKpress-. 1,200.00 

Furniture and equipment... 300.00 

Committees—mclueVing Problems nnd Policies 12 , 500.00 

Auditor's fee. 1,000.00 

General cxpcnsca. 2,400,00 

Betircmeiit and annuity fund. 10,700.00 

Diillctiii and prliiciiiB. 4,000.00 

DuildiiiE fund. 10,000,00 

Coll tin ecu t. 5 , 300,00 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

1947 - 4 ^ 194^-49 

Expended Proposed 

5 10,000,00 g 10,000.00 
10,459.59 10,000.00 

45,722.69 51,000,00 

9,792.50 9,300,00 

4,322.89 5,000.00 

1,723,41 2,500.00 

2,486.36 2,500.00 

1,049.64 1,000.00 

311,34 500.00 

11,376.62 12,000.00 

1,750.00 1,600.00 

3,640.71 2,400,00 

11,730.64 13,200.00 

2,142.93 6,000.00 

10,000.00 15,000.00 

1,340.75 4,000,00 


Total 


?145,000,00 


¥105,060.16 ¥i^^)000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

Budget 

Jii/y /, TQ4S io Jtmfjo, 

Estimate/} Ejtmah4 
Receipts Expenditures 


Americnu Junior CoHeses . M3jOOO.QO J 1,500,00 

American Utimrsitles and Calle^es .. 32,000.00 3,000.00 

Committee on Youth ProbJemg.. 4,000.00 2,500,00 

Commission on Teiichcr Education. 14,000.00 11,000.00 

Cooperative Study in Generni Eclvicafion,,., . 4,000,00 6,000,00 

Commissinji on JmpJjcatiDJis of Armed Services Educa- 

tionni Programs._...... 3,500,00 10,000.00 

Committee on Asiatic Studies._.... 300,00 1,500.00 

Committee dd Educatlun aJid Social Security. 200,00 200.00 

Books, Educational Recordj Studies, etc. 21,000.00 20,000,00 

Visual Materials. 5,000,00 3,000,00 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,5,000,00 ‘ 5,000,00 

Reimbursement for pnblicnttau service.^ and expenditures,. 2,000,00 — 

Hank balance, July 1, 194fl, estimated. 50,000.00 — 

Salaries ~ 22jOO0,OO 

Shipping... ^ 6,000,00 

Promotion.. *. ^ 2,300,00 

Services.......... — 5,000,00 

Contingent.. ^ 55,000.00 

Total.. ?1S4,000.00 ?154,000,00 
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F. W. IjAFiinNTZ 6: Co. 


CERTjnEn punuc accouniants 
F.Kccinivc 0/liceSj New Yoi'k City 
CoIorAiJo lliiildjiig 
Wnsliingtoji S, D.C 

Septeiiilicr 30, 1JJ4B 

A^^l■:IllCA^^ CouNCii, ON Fdijcation 
WushiiiBtoji, D.C. 

Di>Aa Sjrsi 

We have cNamiucd the accounts of die American Cnmicil on EiUicntion from July 
1947 to June 30, 1940, inclusive, anti suhinit liercivith our report jiiclucling four 
cxliihits as follows: 


Statement of Cash lli;CEii'r.s and DisnuasEMiiN'i's 

Fsliihit A—General Filial 

I'-xliibit B—Viiblicntioiis Division 

F.Kluliit C—Special Funds 

F.xhihit D—Siiiumary orruhlicatlons Division 

Recofdcfl cash rcceiiit.s were (iepositcil in lauili, ag evidenced liy hank statements; 
and cash ilislnirsemciUs, as shown liy the records, were supported uy eancclled cheeks 
and voiielicrs. 

The cash and Lnvcstittcut.s on hand at June 30, 194B, ate sumitiatived as foUowsi 


General Finul^FxIuhit A 

Ainericaii Security and Trust Co.: 

General fund... jl 10,001.62 

HniliUng fund. 20,269.29 

General F.ducatiun Hoard Giant... 20,000.00 


? JO,DSD-91 

Investinciits: 

U. S, Savings Defense Bond.Sj Series F, July 1954, 
ninturlty value, JlOJjOOO.OO... 74,740.00 3125,090.91 


PublicatiDiis Divisioii—Exhibit T1 

American Security and Trust Cn... 3 81,103.69 

Investments: 

Handbook, Aifuriedn C/M/'peJTfViifj and Calk^ei^ U. S. 

Savings Bonds, Series F, 1955, maturity value 

¥3,400.00.. 2,516.00 B3,619.69 


Special Funds—Exhibit C 

American Security aiul Trust Co.. 3367,664.70 

Royal Bank of Canada. 31.87 367,696.57 


Total 


3576,407.17 


Tile cash oi) deposit ;vlth the American Security luid J'ruat Company at June 30, 
1940, was conlirmcd by the [Icpnsitory. 'I'hc invcstinciita of the General Rducation 
Board Grant and the hand hook American Ufiiversiiies and Ca/k^ej were inspected by 
113 at tile Union Trust Company, on August II, 194B. 

During the year General Educatioji Gmut funds of 313,260.37, incUidcd in Exhibit A, 
Were appropriated to the use of the CguucU— this aiuount being under the mairinuuu 
pf 345 , 000,00 per annum penuictcH for such use, 
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Wiis presented for our inapectidn; 

Dr. GeorgE F. I?ook, President. $ 5,000.00 

Dr. Aaron J. Drnmbnuglij Vice Prcsulcnt. 5,000.00 

Mr. Corcoran 'riiom. Treasurer... 15,000.00 

Mrs. Grace R. Oiitrich, Assiatniit TrcasiireJ-.. 15,000.00 

Miss Ilclcn Hurley, Assistant to Prcsnlent. 15,000,00 


Iiiaurnncc policies were nlso inspected coyerlng workmen's compcnaatiorij fire 
insurniicc on furniture aiitl fivtnrcs ami stock in the amount of ¥30,000,00. 

Cantrlhiitioiifl to the Sjieci.'il Fiiiul Grants were confirmed to us hy the donors 
with the exception of minor nmounts, but confirmation of payment during tlie period 
under review on contmeta with the governmental departtncnta was not obtained^ 
the cDJitrncts with the departmenrsj^ however, were siihmlttcfl to us for Inspection, 
A summary of the Puhlicatiojia Division as prepared by voiir Manager of Puhlicationa 
showing invcntorica, accounta rcccivahlc, ami cash on Imnd at June 30, 1349, with 
future cominltmcntH aml/Dr ohligations is preaented under Exhibit D. This summary 
indicates the following condition ns of that date: 


Cash... $ 61,103.69 

Accounts receivable. 24,023.20 

Inventories...... 47,164.56 


Total. $153,091.53 

Commitments and/or accounts payable. 27,072.02 


Balance....... $126,019.51 


Respectfully submitted, 

F. W, Lafu.bn'I'Z U Co. 
Ceriffttd PtihHe jicmnfanti 
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EXHIBIT A 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WnsbinBloii, D, C, 

STATEMPiNT OF CaSII RECEIPTS AND UlSlIDRSEMENTS—C jfF.NERAI. FeND 
From July /, /Q47 Jo "Jme jU, i<}4S 


lUiL-pirrs 

Ducb; 

Assodate members...... 

CansLiluont meinbcrfl. 

IiulituliDiial rncmbcrSi ..... 

Gcncrnl Eduention Bonrd—gcnerivl Bupjinrt. 

EcimUuraamcnt (or itdiriinlBlrnLion of ffranta; 

AdviEory Sorvicc on Student Personnel Work.. 

Canndn-Unilcd Stales Committee on Education,,..... 

Collcga Study In lnlcr/;rDLip RclnllonB.^... 

Commisfion on Accroditation of Servicn ExjicricnccR... 

Commission on ImpIlcBtinna of Armed Serviccg llducationBl Programs 

Commission on Motion Picture^ in Education,,,,.. ... 

Cammittee on Education and Socini Security... 

Cornrnittpc on Soutlicrn Rceiorml Studies nnd Education! 

AdmlnisLiaUnn grant. $ Ql.Gfi 

Gollinburff ConrercncD III.-. BD.'IQ 

Coopcrntlvo Study in General Ediicalicn. 

Cooperotiva Test Eund: 

Cooperntiva Teel ScrvicCi 19*17-48. $I,4G0.90 

Teacher oitanunatJon project. 2BI.0() 

VetoranB TestlnE Eotvicts.....50 0.3-I 

CulLurnl Centers in Duenos Aires. Cordoba, and Re.^iario, Argcnlina., 

Curriculum Survey ol lln^rniian ocViools... 

Inter-American Schools Service! 

SCC-1217 supplfiincnknl ernlit-in-ald. I 1.31.00 

SCC-713 (|jB2.ilO.OOj. d.-lOO.mi 

SCC-713 (?26,!)34.00). 656.53 

Inlcrgroup Education in CaopcnitinH ScIidoIb. .._. 

InvcstlBation of Mctborls Teatboolr Ucvii'lon (United Stateo 

Notional Ccinmission Tor UNESCO).. 

Ntival Scienca EdiicDtion. Task Order II, Conlroct Ml onr-'lll...,.. 
NbvoI Sclcnlitic Personnel and He.'icnrch, Task Order 1, Contract N7 

Dnr—ill..*. 

Navnl SchnliSic Rtsparh coulrsct, ...... 

Naval Soientist Resourcea, Task Order III, Contract N7 onr—'121.. 

New York Hiph Scliools Eciuivalency Teslinfr Pfogrnm. 

Pharnmecutlcal Survey ,......... 

RcImbilJlnlion o{ Amcrlcnn-sponsarcd schools in Cliiiia and neiglibor- 

Ing cQuiitries.,....... 

llevision ol Cumulntivo llecaril cards and related itiatcrlnls,..... 
Study of the Problonifl of Disabled Voternng inCollcRcgnudUnivorsiticB 
Survey of the educational progmin of tbo Naval Postffraduntu .Scliool 
Services! 

AdilrEssoarnpli. 42,005.67 

Editorial. 4,2B9.00 

Mimeographing. GU.02 

Telephone... B0D.7S 

Otlier receipts and tranrlars: 

Buildirig fund appropriation transferred from HciiDrnl ruiid. 

Incoiiie froin PuDllcnlions Division...; 

Talnl receipts... 

Casll and Investments on band, July 1, IQdT: 

American Becurity mid Trust Company: 

Current rutid... J 5,it 1.43 

Building fund. 10,259.29 

GenernlEducBtlon Board Grant. 33.2fiC.37 

Investments: 

U, S, Savinga Bonda, DefensD iScrlcii P, July J, 1942—12 years, 
4101.000,00. 


$ 650.00 

6 . 200.00 

77,650,00 


S B 1,500.00 
13.260,37 


97.56 

134.15 

648.6,5 

474.51 

2,DB4.B0 

0B9.C5 

599.06 


17J.17 

121.95 


2,251.24 

SOC.OO 

24.68 


5,LBB.53 

1,407.29 

6,97 

262.50 

4,391.0(1 

175.00 
910.67 
i,487.27 

730.19 

42,6Fl 

602.98 

65.01 


7,707.35 30,a27.5S 

310 000.00 

11,942.43 21,9.12.43 

5150 , 530.35 


!F4B,941.D9 


74,740.00 12.1.6»I,09 
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Di.suunsuhiBM'is 


Administrativo (net)! 
1 _?_. 


SalaiiBs: 

Fi'csjdcnb. .......-.. 'I r I Ilfi.OOO.OQ 

Vied President..... lOASQ.SQ 

AsslstJihLs.. ^5,722.69 


TtoveI expeAECs: 

AimtniBlrDiLivQ. ...... . { 1,S96.2S 

ExQCUtivo Commitlco. 1,T3Q.G1 


Rent.. I 

Stationer/, printing, jiiid jiippliaa. 

TcIcpliciiiD nnd telegrapli. 

Posttigc qnd express.... < 

Gcncml expenso. 

Accountont'a fee. 


Retirement cinnikilicB. ... iio,G9£.i7 

Past Bcrvice nniiuitics..... 852.‘i7 


Bulletin, itiuUir Eiincathu and NaUonttl Affairs: 

Addressographing and mjjncQ^repliing.. 

Fastnjie... 402.62 

Printing.... I .. ... 

Miscollancoua..-.... 12.70 

I 2,033.03 

Less £iilcfi ... 700.1D 


Conlinecnti 

Contribul/ianB; 

Nntlunnl Resenreh CDuncll; Lowerd study of 

G(icc{n1[zcil personnel.,. f 250.00 

Social Science Research Couneil; Ghnrc of cxpcHBcs of 

Ranlaratory Committee on Jj^tin American Studies 61.50 

Tnecning matorinlB in intcr-Americen BubjcclSj 

deficit. ...._.. 645,73 

Explomtory Study of Bu.aiiicBs RdLiCiition, deficit. ,4. 352.J3 

IniidLnLB Internatiannlc dc Coopcralion InlcIlcctiicllQ 

Paris, check not convertihJeinto Aincficnn. money, 305,JP 

5 T.ei 5.75 

Lejs lionorarluina to olTiccrG.. 275,00 


CcmaiittcEs of Council; 

Froblems iind Policies. 

Mcaaiircmcnt and Guidfliica,... 

Student Pcrfaniiel.. 

RcialfcinsliinB. 

Educntlonnl Buildings and Equipment, 

PDcidc Coast.. 

Tax ReviEion. 

MisceHencous confarcncca: 

AccTcdillng Frgccdurca , > , ..-. . 

Educntlonal Toumalisin. 

Ijitej-jintJonflf Bduentioj] and rcijiLicnu 

Nomine ting Commiltea. 

Religion and Education.. 

Seliaoi Plant licsearch. 

Urban university buJIdinga. 


Lesj sales of A Retiori of the CoiuniiHue oil a Federal 
Deparhiiciit tfflleollli, Edncdli'aji, and Security (nut),. 


5 412.13 

304.65 
49.09 
106,50 
2J7J7 
142.53 
44P.6S 
$ 1,771.64 

52.47 


Other diBbiirseinenta and translarsi 
Transfer to American Council on Edueatieri far Biippart i947'48 

from Grant of Gcncriil Rducnlion Board.... 

Transfer to building fund..... 


Total dishur&cnieuts.. 

Cash and Investments on hand, Jrme 30, 194B; 
Amerfoan Security and Trust Company; 

Current fund, .. 

Building fund.... 

GenerqlEdricntlDn Board Grant. 


510,031.62 

2D.269J9+ 

2D,OOO.00t 


InvcBlments! 

U, S. Savings Bonds, DefensQ Series P, 

5l0l,0[lD.O0...... 


July 1, 1942—12 years, 


574,182.20 


4,322.89 
9,792,58 
1,723.4 J 
2,485,36 
1,049.61 
3,640,72 
1.750,00 

11,733.61 

311.34 


2,142.p3 


1,340.75 


5 1,979.96 
214,45 
2,017.37 
2,36i.4Z 
368.98 
1,004,75 
1,632.32 


1,719.37 


513,269.37 

10,006.00 


550,350.91 


74,740.00 


$114,401.54 


11,373,62 


23,260.37 

5149,120.53 


125,090.91 

5274,211.44 


Fund J>olng created far bidlrling purpoiM. ciAeron 

t Rustticted far usd by Ainoricon Council on HducaLion to jl iria^lmum. pmaUYit of 
per annum ns per pgri^cfnant. 
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